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THE NEW “Pay Gravel,” a story of the 

SERIAL gold rush in the Black Hills 
in 1876, starts on page 3 of this issue. The 
last installment of the old serial, ‘’Trail- 
ing Benedict Arnold,” will be found on 
page 35. 


SERVICE BUREAU The attempts Wal- 

WINS laces’ Farmer Ser- 
vice Bureau has been making to straight- 
en out the contracts of one hundred of 
its members with the Des Moines Mutual 
Hail Association came to a_ successful 
conclusion last week, when W. R. C,. 
Kendrick, insurance commissioner, hand- 
ed down a decision ordering the cancella- 
tion of these policies. The Service Bu- 
reau editor tells about the case. in the 
article on page 5. 


TAXING FARM What change has taken 
LANDS place in the. assessed 
valuation of Iowa farm lands since the 
days of 19197 In the article on 
page 8 H. A. Wallace discusses this 
question and presents a map of Iowa that 
shows the comparative valuation for 1919 
and for 1923. 


THE McNARY- The senate committee 
HAUGEN BILL on agriculture has just 
sent the amended McNary-Haugen bill 
back to the senate for action. The house 
committee is closing the discussion of the 
bill, with chances that it will be reported 
out favorably by the time this paper 
reaches our readers. For the situation at 
Washington turn to the article on page 5. 


THE ECONOMIC On page 6 is a long 
BACKGROUND _ editorial on the eco- 
nomic background of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, which re-states and summarizes the 
arguments for immediate action for farm 
relief. Note also the editorial on the ‘Ger- 
man mark argument on page 7, a discus- 
sion of a phase of the bill about which the 
grain trade has been particularly 1oisy. 








VOICE OF There is a page of farm let- 
THE FARM ters on a variety of subjects 
on page 12. This page, contributed by 
our readers, always makes about as in- 
teresting reading as can be found in the 
paper. 


CULTIVATION There is a last call for 

CONTEST contributions to the 
corn cultivation contest on page 10. Turn 
to this page also for the News Section 
and Hiram Doolittle. 


THE NEXT The Boys’ and Girls’ Sec- 

ISSUE tion for April will appear 
in our issue of next week. There will be 
articles on soy beans, cattle and hog 
a0 ue and a big installment of the new 
serial. 
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It solves the problem of Ford lubrication which ff, }, 
had baffled experts for years. were 


Veedol Fordol is more than a high quality — pplodd 
engine oil. Veedol Fordol is more than a “non- a, 
chatter” oil. Veedol Fordol is the ideal combi- — fterno 
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must lubricate both the engine and transmission, fing f 








which are combined in one housing. Ordinary = 

° . ° ° fount 
engine oil cannot do both jobs. That iswhy your — fiiseo: 
Ford requires an oil made for Fords exclusively. ff*s* 


Veedol Fordol is made for Fords exclusively. fo" 
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It was created by Tide Water engineers after four = fy ii: 
years of laboratory experiments and road tests. To 
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nation of both. When you use it in your Ford, fia , 
° ° ° na. 
you make possible these 8 definite economies. 8 
Dead 
Ins 
The 8 Economies of Veedol Fordol : nee 
anc 
1—10 to 25% saving in gasoline— carbon means more power with fewer 
Hundreds of tests have demonstrated repairs. men 
that Veedol oe conservatively .—- 5 —Resiets heat and friction—Veedol drive 
on gasoline consumption. 25% Fordol possesses ‘ _degree t . 
to 33% savings are developed re- lonnie chounctecthte of ail Verne oils time 
peacediy. to resist heat and friction. only 
2—Eliminates costly “chatter’’— 6—Increased ability to coast — With : 
Veedol Fordollengthens the life of Ford = average lubrication a Ford will only the ¢ 


brake and transmission bands by prop- = coast down steep hills. With Veedol 
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erly lubricating them. Chatter, a result Fordol coasting is possible down the ney 
of faulty lubricants is entirely climinated. slightese grades. ; ot t! 
3—10 to 25% saving in oil—The 7—Resists fuel dilution—Even with 0 
savings in oil consumption run from 10% poor fuel, Veedo! Fordol maintains its n 
to 25%. The exact savingsdependupon _ power-seal and lubticaring value longer alse 
the mechanical condition of the engine — than other oils. Result—more miles per = 
and the hubricant formerly used. gallon of gas and per quart of V mis p 
4—10 to 25% less carbon—Veedol — Fordol. ‘ to 
Fordol forms on an average from 10% to 8—Fewer repairs—Because Veedol : 
25% less carbon in the Ford engine Fordol masters the lubricating problem im ple 
cylinders. The exact savings depend on of the Ford power plant che result is a ; 
the mechanical condition of the engine hitherto unknown freedom from engine " ende 
and the lubricant formerly used. Less vibration and repair bills. blin ’ 
” Wi 
TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION, 11 Broadway, New York Aespec 
Chicago, 3433 So. Racine Ave. San Francisco, 440 Brannan St. Amati 
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especially the easterners, was the infor- 
PMation that two wagons, with seven or 
-feight men, were ahead on Hat Creek, 
‘PWaiting for reinforcements before risk- 










Fhe train, the three men impatiently 


eer of a lofty bluff, the summit of 
“Prhich was crowned by a chimney of 


@fording a view of the valley. He 
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PAY GRAVEL 


Tale of the Black Hills in 1876 


CHAPTER I—THE TRAIL TO GOLD- 
LAND 
LL DAY the three horsemen had traveled 
under a cold gray sky to swing farther 
away from the Raw Hide Buttes and 
ross the Running Water. The occasional 
showers of rain completed their dejection. 

Two days before, when leaving Fort Lara- 
mie, they had been thrilled by stories of Chey- 
enne City, being crowded with wagon trains, 
nd wild with excitement over the news from 
he Black Hills. They had considered it a tri- 
Humph to be in advance of the small army of 














«pedestrians, mounted men and wagons in this 


ace to the hills. 

But now they were remembering that ever 
since the last snows of April the road had been 
hronged by fortune-hunters and those who 
preyed upon them. It had seemed a fine thing 
ito set out alone while others tarried for an 


escort of troops, or until their numbers could 


defy Indian attacks. They had deemed it to 
fbe a simple maneuver, this slipping thru hostile 

eountry, while Cheyenne and Sioux were look- 
ing for bigger game. 

Every hour the grades grew steeper and the 
ountry more unlovely. Added to physical 

iscomfort was the knowledge that the worst 
vas ahead. For in 1876—and this was the first 
lay of August in that lively year—altho the 
ountry south of the North Platte was held by 
roops, and was quite thoroly mapped, all north 
of the river was so much uncertainty. 

To Peter Dinsdale, leading spirit of the three 
adventurers, it was new country, as he claimed 
0 be fresh from Arizona. His companions 
were direct from the east, and -heir ignorance 
was complete. Late afternoon found them still 
plodding thru alkali country, dismal with sage- 
brush and cactus, 

One incident broke the monotony of the af- 
ernoon’s journey—the meeting with a large 
freight wagon drawn by six horses. On one 
side of the wagon was painted: 

“San Juan Joe’s Outfit—Deadwood City, 
Deadwood Gulch.’’ 

Inside, sheltered from the gusty rain, were 
Hive men, each heavily armed. Dinsdale at a 
plance identified four of these as being gentle- 
men of the night—gamblers. The other, the 
driver, was uncouth and true to the type of the 
time and place. Dinsdale’s companions saw 
only fortunate human beings protected from 
the cold storm and bound ‘‘out.’’? For a bit 
hey were touched with homesickness and for- 
got their dreams of gold. 

Only the driver was garrulous, perhaps be- 
ause he was excluded from the confidence of 
mus passengers. He announced he was driving 
to Cheyenne City to bring back a freight of 
Amplements and supplies with which they in- 
ended to open up the ‘‘swellest gam- 



















By Hugh Pendexter 


raised a cheer on beholding the ribbon of green 
marking the course of the timbered stream. It 
was the most heartening spectacle the travelers 
had seen in the gray desolate country. 

Then the clouds split to allow a farewell bit 
of encouragement from the sun. With their 
dome-like heights shrouded in mist there stood 
revealed the dark pine-crowned mass of the 





ar PA ELLIS \ 
“Lottie” 


Black Hills, rightly named and isolated in the ~ 


midst of the prairie. Dinsdale soberly informed 
his companions: 

‘‘Train’s pulled out. 
overhaul it.’’ 

The other two men forgot the sunshine and 
stared moodily down on Hat Creek, the divid- 
ing line between ‘‘safe’’ and ‘‘hostile’’ coun- 
try. In an attempt to revive their drooping 
spirits, Dinsdale advised that they push for- 
ward to the Cheyenne river. This was strenu- 
ously objected to, and he was reminded ‘that 
Johnny Bowman’s ranch was across the creek. 
The hospitality of the ranch was famous from 
the Upper Missouri to Cheyenne City and Den- 
ver. To the easterners it was much more allur- 
ing as a stopping place than an improvised 
camp in the Indian country. One spoke feel- 
ingly of the soldiers supposed to be camping 
close by the ranch. 

‘‘Bowman’s it is, then,’ 
but without enthusiasm. 

‘‘If we came up here to find a ranch, the 
program is bully. But if we’re keen to get into 


We'll be hard put to 


’ agreed Dinsdale, 


the hills, we ought to take advantage of the 
weather and push on.’’ 

It was evening before they reached the creek 
and their confidence in the military weakened 
when they found that only six soldiers were in 
the camp, the others, some two score, being ab- 
sent on a scout. 

‘*And to think the worst and the-most dan- 
gerous part of the trip is still between us and 
the hills!’’ lamented one of the men. 

‘‘We came a-purpose to go thru with it,’’ 
Dinsdale reminded him. 

The horses knew the day’s hard grind was 
over and whinnied their pleasure as a ranch- 
hand appeared out of the dusk to lead them to 
the corral. The travelers lost no time in enter- 
ing the popular way-station. 

The ranch room was large; it served as inn, 
store and bar-room. One could buy anything 
at Bowman’s which pertained to travel or hills 
outfit, from a six-horse team down to a glass 
of whisky. 

This night there were only four guests in 
the house, if three old frontiersmen in tattered 
buckskin, and grouped before the open fire, 
could be styled such. To the casual eye they - 
were loungers rather than transients. From 
their talk it was evident that they were elated 


- by each fresh bit of Indian news, and were hop- 


ing for much trouble. 
They eagerly questioned the newcomers, but 
quickly lost their interest on learning that they 


-were from the south and had yet to be intro- 


duced to the perils of hostile country. The 
fourth man, tall and slender and of dark com- 
plexion, was dining sumptuously at the long 
table on venison, warm bread and coffee. 

The easterners, somewhat wild of eye, lin- 
gered near the plainsmen, hungry for authen- 
tic information. The three old men, appreci- 
ating the gullibility of their audience, lost no 
time in turning their imagination loose in @ 
patched-up recital of horrors. 

Very soon the story-tellers had their listen- 
ers reduced to dismay. 

Dinsdale ignored their garrnlous tales and 
gravitated to the table. He observed and %d- 
mired the rather immaculate dress of the dark- 
faced man. The high patent-leather boots had 
lost none of their polish because of the storm. 
The black sack coat was faultless in fit, and 
the flannel shirt—the only concession to the 
requirements of the rough road—was relieved 
by a flowing red tie. 

‘‘Gambling man and dandy,’’ decided Dins- 
dale, as he made to seat himself at the end of 
the table. 

The man glanced up, smiled pleasantly and 
motioned for him to be more neighborly by 
kicking back the chair opposite his. Dins- 
dale was glad to accept the invitation. 

‘“‘I’m Pete Dinsdale, from Cheyenne 





blin ’ place”’ in the hills. 
What interested the horsemen more, 


ing the trip across the strip of Indian 
Ountry. Eager to add their rifles to 


rged their weary animals up the shoul- 


ock. 
Dinsdale was the first to reach a point 





Gold-seekers, hostile Indians, bandits—this is a com- 
bination to appeal to an adventurous young man. That 
may have been the reason why Pete Dinsdale joined in 
the rush to the Black Hills in 1876. Certainly, whether 
he was looking for adventure or not, he found it. From 
the brush with the Indians on the road to Deadwood 
City to the final fight with the stage coach bandits, 
Dinsdale’s story is full of action. In addition to being 
a good yarn, ‘‘Pay Gravel’’ is.an accurate description of 
the situation on the frontier of that day by a writer 
who backs up his narrative by unusually careful histor- 
ical research. We recommend it on both counts. 


City; from Arizona before that,’’ he in- 
formed the other as he shifted his place. 

“‘T’m ealled ‘San Juan’ Joe. I have 
a place up in the hills. The coffee here 
is good, and I can’t say too much for the 
venison. ’’ 

‘*Met your team going out. Saw your 
name on it.’’ 

‘**T came down this far with it. Found 
my outfit back yonder’s too small to ac- 
commodate the rush, and it’s no slouch 
of an outfit as it stands. Must have 
another roulette wheel and more fixings, 
tho. You’re going thru?’’ 

‘‘Starting early in the morning.’’ 
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**Didn’t faney the stage?’’ 

“‘T like a horse. Better chanee to fight 
or run.’’ 

‘What say to our riding together? I’m nct 
keen to quit my blankets to see the sun rise, but 
I can if I must. Don’t reckon your friends 
will object to my joining your party.’’ 

‘‘They’ll be tickled to death. Things don’t 
look so rosy to them as they did back east, 
when they were swallowing fool yarns about 
two men shipping out nineteen hundred pounds 
of gold from Cheyenne City. What won’t a 
tenderfoot swallow? 

‘‘They showed me the newspaper piece. ‘Sev- 
en months’ work pans out three hundred thou- 
sand dollars,’ it ran. Either the writing cus 
made a mistake in the number of pounds, or 
didn’t know what gold’s worth.’’ 

**Only a hundred-odd thousand dollars short 
in his estimate. As near as they usually get it,’’ 
chuckled the gambler. 

Dinsdale ate hungrily for some minutes, then 
remarked : ‘‘ You’d planned to 
go thru with the outfit, or 
just serving as guard this 
far?’ 

*‘T’d hoped to meet a cer- 
tain man here. A Cheyenne 
sport. Fool business, I'd say. 
He hasn’t shown up, and I’m 
going right back and let him 
hunt me up.’’ 

Further study of San Juan 


there was Indian blood in him, 
altho there was nothing to 
suggest this in his personal 
presentment or speech. After 
satisfying his hunger, Dins- 
dale lighted his pipe and said: 

‘*T was keen to push thru in 
the darkness to the Cheyenne 
river. My mates didn’t take 
to the idea. But now that 
we're four——’’ 

‘Go out in this kind of 
weather? When we have this 
fire and food and really good 
whisky ?’’ cried the gambler, 
in mock dismay. ‘‘I’ll get up 
before sunrise, but that’s my 
limit.”’ 

“I’m not munch disappoint 
ed,’’ smiled Dinsdale, ‘‘I am 
afraid my friends have list- 
ened too long to step outside 
this place till daylight.’’ 

“Tf it’s in the eards that we 
get thru, we'll turn the trick. 
If the cards are against us, no 
amount of night travel will 
help.”” And San Juan Joe 
shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled, as if making game of 
his superstition even while ea- 
tering to it. 

Dinsdale turned and looked 
at his companions. They were 
deing served by the fire and 
Were pausing between mouth- 
fuls to gape in horror af the 
recital of the three old liars. 

an’ cut off his arms while he was 
alive,’’ soberly concluded one of the narrators. 

‘‘An’ his ears,’’ eagerly added another. 
*“‘Don’t go forgittin’ his ears, Ben.’’ 

“‘Gawdfry!’’ hoarsely exclaimed the young- 
er of the easterners. 

**They ‘ll be finished by morning,”’ said Dins- 
dale. ‘‘I’ve heard great yarns about Deadwood 
Gulch.’ 

‘“*They overplay it,’’ said San Juan, leaning 
back and carefully lighting an excellent cigar. 
“The guich is certainly the poor man’s dig- 
gings. But it’s nothing like Confederate Gulch, 
in Montana. One thousand dollars to a pan I 
saw taken out up there. Lord, what luck! 

‘*Yet Deadwood Gulch is the place for the 
man with only a frying-pan, a few pounds of 
bacon, pick and shovel. But when one remem- 
bers Montana and the nuggets of Tuolumne 
county, California, it doesn’t seem so much a 
much. Perhaps the hills will remain the poor 





? 


man’s diggings all the longer just beeause they 


ean’t pan out a fortune in a few days. East- 


ern and coast capital may be slower to come 
in and gobble up things. ~ , 

*“One thing that’s made us all crazy is the 
fact that we’ve been figuring the days of placer 
mining, with each man grabbing for himself, 
were over. Then came the discovery in the 
hills and opened the game for the poor man 
once more. The hills are all right, you under- 
stand. The bar and hill diggings are good, 
and they'll take out two million this season. 
Next summer will see mills at work, for they’re 
after quartz now. But once vein-mining comes 
in, then good-by to the placers and the poor 
man’s chance.’ 

*‘Down at Laramie they’re saying the Injuns 
are bothering you quite a bit.”’ 

““The red devils have marked nearly four 
hundred killings on their coup-sticks since the 
season opened. I’m not including the butch- 
eries outside the hills. Yes, the Injuns are 
holding back discoveries all right. Prospectors 
don’t dare go far from any camp.’’ 





“Gambling man and dandy,” decided Dinsdale. 


‘‘Road agents have been pretty busy, too, I 
take it.’’ 

‘*Busy, but not making much. No big hauls. 
They did get twenty-five thousand dollars from 
one treasure coach; but only two men were 
guarding it. The regular coach carries two 
hundred thousand on each trip, with twelve 
guards. The agents haven’t tried to crack one 
of those yet. 

‘‘Shippers of gold are paying one and a half 
per cent, or fifteen dollars a thousand. Stage 
company takes one per cent, the railroad the 
rest. 

‘‘The passenger coaches don’t pan out very 
high, but nearly every one is held up. The 
total may make good picking if there aren’t 
too many to share in it. Worst of it is they 
take the mails. They operate on this ereek, on 
the Cheyenne and in the foothills.” 

‘“Wonder the Injuns don-t bag some of the 
agents.”’ 

‘‘Maybe they do. Hope so. Every time a pas- 
senger is robbed I feel I’ve lost that much.’’ 


And San Juan Joe laughed softly. 

Dinsdale suceeeded in’ tearing his frieng 
away from their fascinating company and they 
brought them to the table to meet San Juan 
Joe. Warm with food and several drinks. one 
of them proposed a game. Joe shook his head 
and with a wink at Dinsdale gravely oy. 
plained: p "a 

“*T seldom touch a ecard for money. Always 
afraid Ill meet up with some slick fellows and 
get cleaned out.’’ 

After a little talk, Dinsdale and his ¢om. 
panions turned in, but San Juan Joe, a slaye 
to noeturnal habits, sat up far into the night 
playing solitaire. _ 

The morning was cold and damp, with gray 
clouds threatening more rain. The easterners 
were standing before the fire when Dinsdale 
joined them. They ceased talking as he ap. 
proached them, and became very strangely si. 
lent. He urged them to hurry up with theip 
breakfast and make ready for an early start. 
The older of the two shame. 
facedly confessed : 

“Pete, we've had enough, 
From what those men at the 
fire said last night—and they 
are old enough to know what 
they’re talking about—we’g 
be derited lucky to git thr 
alive. If we made the hills, 
what would we find? Hills 
filled with men who. haven‘ 
the price of a dinner, and 
who don’t dare hunt for gold 
because of the Indians. But 
even if we got there and did 
find gold, what chance would 
we stand of fetching it ont! 
Either the road agents or the 
Indians would be sure to eateh 
us and perhaps kill us?” 

**Those old fools were try- 
ing to scare you,’’ warmly re- 
monstrated Dinsdale. 
rf { “‘They seared this boy, all 
He right,’’ frankly confessed the 
All younger of the men. ‘I'm 
indie thru. I wouldn’t go a rod far. 
ther for a whole mountain of 
gold. Even whisky can't give 
me enough sand. I’m a low- 
down eoward and glad of it; 
for I believe I'll save my neck 
by turning back.’’ 

‘““We’d rather you'd think 
us darned fools, Pete, than to 
take the risk,’’ added the oth- 
er. ‘‘This creek marks the be- 
ginning of the dangerous 
country. So we’re going to 
wait for the first outfit bound 
south and strike for Fort 
Laramie.”’ 

‘Those old liars certainly 
filled you boys up,’’ sighed 
Dinsdale. ‘‘ Well, if you real- 
ly feel that way about it, then 
the hills aren’t any place for 
you. Go back and stick to 
raising vegetables and flow- 
ers And I wish you Iuck in 
the undertaking. As for me, I’m starting 
as soon as I,eat.”’ 

He had finished his breakfast when San 
Juan Joe turned out. Leaving the gambler fo 
bolt his venison, he found Bowman in the 
kitchen and paid his score. 

Despite their early rising, the two did net 
get started until nine o’clock because of the 
threat of rain. Already the mud was deep, and 
did it rain it would be better to wait another 
day. Even the gambler admitted the wisdom 
of this, tho he was keen to return to his bust 
ness. Not until the sun struggled thru the suk! 
len clouds was the journey commenced. Bovw- 
man shouted good wishes after them, and the 
two easterners waved their hats in farewell. 

After two hours of slow progress they swung 
in close to a high yellow bluff and came to In- 
dian creek. San Juan Joe warned Dinsdale 
that this was one of the danger spots of the 
trip. They halted and looked about for signs 
of the two wagons. They found the trail left 
by the mud-blocked (Continued on page 32 
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FEDERAL RECLAMATION POLICY 


Oppose Reclaiming More Land Until Food Prices Go Higher : 


well known irrigation expert, has been 

appointed head of the reclamation 
service in the Department of the Interior. He 
replaces ex-Governor Davis, of Idaho, who was 
installed following the enforced resignation of 
Arthur Powell Davis, who was for many years 
the head of this service. Shortly after Secre- 
tary Work became the head of the Department 
of the Interior he changed Davises in the ree- 
lamation service. The displacement of Arthur 
P. Davis aroused a great deal of criticism, espe- 
cially among the engineers of the couniry with 
whom he had high standing. The appointment 
of Mr. Mead will silence this criticism as he also 
stands high with engineers. He was with the 
Department of Agriculture manv years ago, 
then in the reclamation service; then he went 


“ig ong D. C.—Elwood Mead, 


on a mission to Australia and worked with. 


reclamation projects there. Latterly he has 
been with the University of ‘California. 


Reclamation Commission Reports 


For some years*there has been a strong or- 
ganization in southern California having for its 
purpose getting the government to build an im- 
mense dam.on the lower Coloradosriver to fur- 
nish flood control for the Imperial valley, wa- 
ter for bringing some millions of acres under 
cultivation and power for California. It is a 
gigantic project involving the expenditure of 
$150,000,000 of government funds. Recently 
Secretaries Weeks, Work and Wallace. who 
make up the federal power commission, sent 
a letter to the committee that has been holding 
hearings on the bill and gave it as their opinion 
that if the purpose is simply flood control for 
protection of the lands already under cultiva- 
tion a cheaper dam lower down the river would 
do the business, but that if the purpose is to 
secure power and water for irrigation, then it 
would be better to let the dams be built by pri- 
vate companies under the safeguards of govern- 
ment supervision provided by the water power 
act. In testifying before the committee Secre- 


tary WaHace said that this is no time to spend 
more government money to bring more land 
under cultivation; that we are producing too 
much now and additional land should be 
brought in only as it is needed and can be 
farmed at a profit. 


Money Advanced Not Yet Paid Back 


Farmers on government reclamation projects 
have not paid back 10 per cent of the money 
advaneed by the government and which it was 
understood would be paid back in ten to twenty 
vears. Additional time is constantly being 
granted, and of course this is all at the expense 
of the general tax payers, including farmers all 
over the country. If the farmers of the east- 
ern and mid-western states were actively repre- 
sented at Washington they would have lodged 
vigorous protests long before this against the 
policy of spending additional millions of gov- 
ernment funds to bring more land into competi- 
tion with them, until prices of agricultural 
projects justify such a policy. The state Farm 
Bureaus of these states would do well to act for 
their own protection. 

The house committee still holds éxeeutive ses- 
sions on the MceNary-Haugen pill. The princi- 
pal opposition to it now comes from the so- 
called radical republicans of the LaFollette 
school. Congressman Voight, of Wisconsin, 
has been condueting a filibuster, and introdue- 
ing amendments ealeulated to kill the bill. Be- 
fore this is read, however, the bill will have 
been Feported out. Just when it will come be- 
fore the house for action is another question. 

Senator Wheeler, who has been the prosecut- 
ing member of the committee investigating Mr. 
Daugherty, was last week indicted by a Mon- 
tana grand jury for improperly practicing be- 
fore a government department while a senator. 
He and his friends charge that it is a ‘‘frame- 
up’’ designed to interfere with his activities. 
In any event it has added to the determination 
and fighting spirit of both sides to this con- 
troversy. 


The senate committee has announced that 
hearings on the Ford Muscle Shoals bill which 
has passed the house will begin in about a week. 
Evidently the bill will meet considerable oppo- 
sition in this committee. Senator Norris let it 
be known that he is against it.and favors gov- 
ernment operation of this great water power. 

The bill to create a dairy bureau in the De- 
partment of Agriculture has passed the house. 


New Party May Have to Be Reckoned With 


Governor Preus, of Minnesota, was in Wash- 
ington recently and said that there is a good 
chance of a third party this summer unless 
something really worth while is done for agri- 
culture, and said further that LaFollette will 
carry eight western states if he runs on an in- 
dependent ticket. This has created quite a stir 
among the politicians, and there is a good deal 
of speculation as to what might happen under 
such circumstances. If a third candidate should 
carry enough states to prevent either the repub- 
lican or democratic candidate for President be- 
ing elected, the election would be thrown into 
the house of representatives of congress, As 
the house is now constituted it is a question 
whether a President could be elected by it. The 
balance of power is held by the independents, 
or so-called radicals. The constitution further 
provides that while the house elects the \Presi- 
dent the senate elects the Vice-President. If 
the house should fail to elect a President by 
March 4, but the senate should elect a Vice- 
President, then the Vice-President so eleeted 
would be sworn in as President, March 4. The 
situation is full of possibilities. Many of the 
western politicians say that the situation is not 
nearly as bad as painted, that in fact the farm- 
ers are feeling better and can be depended on 
to vote their old\Nparty tickets without fail. 
There are others, however, who are disposed to 
think Preus may be right and that there must 
be a better deal for the farmers or they are 
going to make rough house for the other groups 
who are prospering, in part at their expense. 


FARMERS WIN IN INSURANCE ROW 


Commissioner Orders Policies of Complainants Cancelled 


DECISION by W. R. C. Kendrick, insur- 

ance commissioner of Iowa, ordering the 

Des Moines Mutual Hail Insurance As- 
sociation to cancel ail policies represented at 
the recent hearing in Des Moines, was an- 
nounced last week. Not only will the policies 
be cancelled but this will be done without 
cost to the policy-holders. Besides the above 
action, Wallaces’ Farmer is advised that the 
present association will be reorganized and all 
the officials connected with it will be forced to 
retire. 


Service Bureau Takes Action in Case 


This action was taken after the insuranee 
ecmmissioner held a hearing on Mareh 10 in 
Des Moines. At this timeinearly a hundred af- 
fidavits were read by the commissioner in 
which farmers protested against the activities 
of the agents of the association. It was alleged 
at that time that these agents had used decid- 
edly irregular methods in soliciting business for 
the association and that parties representing 
the association had been making hail loss ad- 
Justment in a most unusual and a quite illegal 
method. 

At this time Wallaces’ Farmer’s Service Bu- 
reau, thru its legal adviser, J. G. Mitchell, asked 
that the insurance commissioner take the nec- 
essary action to clean up the activities of the 
Des Moines Mutual Association and to prevent 
a recurrence of such activities among the 
armers, 

A number of farmers from Harrison and Pot- 
tawattamie counties came to Des Moines and 


By the Service Bureau Editor 


personally testified as to their dealings with 
the hail association and its officials. Agents 
representing the association also admitted the 
irregular practices when they were examined 
on the stand. 

As a result of the action-of the insurance 
commissioner, approximately one hundred 
Service Bureau members will be saved nearly 
$10,000. The average assessment that was 
asked of the policy-holders represented amount- 
ed to about $95 each. Besides the above saving 
to the protesting poli¢y-holders the commis- 
sioner ordered the return of $81 to one policy- 
holder who had paid the assessment and nego- 
tiations were opened with another policy-holder 
in order that a loss sustained by him by hail be 
adjusted on an equitable and reasonable basis. 


Ends Six Months of Investigation 


It is understood that the existing association 
will be entirely reorganized with a new corps of 
officials who will assure members who still 
hold policies equitable treatment in the future. 
There is also a move among legislators who 
watched the investigation to revise the existing 
insurance laws in order to permit the insurance 
commissioner to have a better hold on compa- 
nies and to prevent a recurrence of this kind. 

This case, which was brought to a head thru 
the efforts of Wallaces’ Farmer’s Service Bu- 
reau, ends a six months’ investigation started 
last October. Farmers had been sold the in- 


surance policies last spring by agents represent- 


ing the Des Moines Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, who assured them that the insurance 
would not cost them over $]4 per thousand. In 
some cases the purchasers of the policies were 
told they need not worry over assessments as 
the association had a large surplus that would 
take care of the 1924 hail losses. 

Relying on these representations nothing was 
done until the policy-holders began to receive 
premium assessments at the rate of $27 per 
thousand. Realizing that there was a decided 
discrepancy between this amount and that 
promised by the agents, Service Bureau mem- 
bers began to complain. They were advised to 
furnish affidavits telling of the plight and 
these were filed with the’insurance commis- 
sioner. This department then began an inspec- 
tion of the association’s books and after this 
was completed a hearing was ordered. 


Officials Received Large Salaries 


The hearing brought out the facts concerning 
the activities of the association and further 
showed that the president, O, G. Chesley, and a 
few other officials were receiving large sums 
in the form of salaries that were voted to them 
each year thru the use of proxies solicited from 
policy-holders and voted by the officers. 

Because of the manner in which agents rep- 
resenting the association had handled informa- 
tion concerning their policies a number of li- 
censes to write insurance have been cancelled. 
This will prevent a recurrence of this activity 
should they desire to work for other companies 
in Iowa. 
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NUMBERS OF BROOD SOWS 
FVERY April the United States Department 


of Agriculture makes an estimate based 
on thousands of reports as to the number of 
brood sows on farms. The table gives these 
figures for each corn belt state for four years 
back : 


BROOD SOWS ON FARMS APRIL 1 
(000 omitted) 








1924 1923 1922 1921 

TEES eo eee eae 2,200 2.500 2,398 1,918 
Ei Se ee ee ee 963 1,094 1,004 930 
SIRE SRE, PERE rol 924 1,050 894 820 
SR ee wo 730 859 795 697 
REE TRMEIIONS 5,0cccesssseovenvesseeee 788 838 716 551 
ae eer ees ,- 605 704 652 572 
ge SELES en ee 752 800 661 612 
"aay SEE er a 400 500 356 310 
ED aici th ih diccakatacrcetagcncttveasias 480 548 525 469 
EIRENE ise occcnctnsevvoiespetene 7,842 «8,893 8,001 6,879 


In the fall and winter of 1921-22, 10,501,000 
pigs came to-the western markets, as compared 
with 13,548,000 in 1922-23 and 15,609,000 this 
past winter. The brood sow estimates of the 
government were low in April of 1922 and 
1923. J 
But if the government under-estimates the 
up-swing in brood sow population, it also 
under-estimates the down-swing. The govern- 
ment figures that there are only 13 per cent 
fewer sows this spring than a year ago in the 
corn belt. Judging from the government bias 
in the past, we would say that there are prob- 
ably 20 per cent fewer sows this year than 
a year ago. More favorable weather may re- 
sult in 85 per cent as many pigs being saved 
this year as last. Present prospects seem to 
point to about 13,000,000 pigs being marketed 
at seven markets in November to.Marech of 
1924-25. This would be 2,600,000 under this 
past winter, but there would still be plenty to 
satisfv our domestic demand and Teave at least 
one billion pounds of product left over for 
Eurone. The price per hundred for hogs this 
coming winter should average at least $1 and 
probably $1.50 higher than this past winter. 





HIGHER INSURANCE STANDARDS 


WE HOPE all of our readers will turn to 

page 5 and read the account of the mu- 
tual hail insurance clean up, in which our Serv- 
ice Bureau had some part. We feel that we 


have been very fortunate in being able to save 


around $10,000 for these Service Bureau mem- 
bers, and still more fortunate in helping to put 
a stop to practices that would have cost the 


farmers of the state hundreds of thousands of 
dollars if they, had continued. We are sure 
that the action of Insurance Commissioner Ken- 
drick in cancelling the disputed policies and in 
insisting on reorganization of the company will 
have a far-reaching effect in raising the stand- 
ards of the insurance business in general. 





THE NEW SERIAL 

WE ARE starting a new serial this week at 

the same time that the old one ends. Our 
readers, therefore, will have to jump from the 
Revolutionary period in New York to the Black 
Hills of South Dakota in 1876. It is with the 
days of the gold rush there, when Deadwood 
City was a flourishing frontier town, that the 
story deals. The gold hunters in those days 
had Indians and road agents to add ecomplica- 
tions to life, in addition to the natural haz- 
ards of mining. The period offers material in 
plenty for an exciting yarn. 

‘*Pay Gravel’’ is more than a first-class ad- 
venture story, however. Hugh Pendexter, the 
author, in a series of tales dealing with ditfer- 
ent periods of American history, has really pro- 
vided a survey in fictional form of the .Ameri- 
can frontier as it moves west from the Alleghe- 
nies to the Pacific. One of his earlier books, 
‘*Red Belts,’’ dealt with the movement of pio- 
neers across the Blue Ridge into Tennessee just 
after the Revolution. His latest, ‘*Old Mis- 
ery,’ tells. of California in 1850. ‘‘Pay 
Gravel,’’ the story that starts this week in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, brings this history of the 
frontier up to the time when western South 
Dakota was the wild west. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


PRIL weather so far has been more favora- 

ble than most folks think. For the seven 
corn belt states the rainfall for the first two 
weeks of -April was less than half an inch, as 
compared with over an inch normally. The 
temperature also, in spite of the cold spell late 
last week, averaged a degree or two above 
normal. 

A year ago it was much colder and wetter 
during the first half of April than it was this 
year. 

After an unusually backward March it now 
seems that spring work is coming along very 
nicely. Oat seeding is a little late but not so 
very much later than average. 





ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF McNARY- 
HAUGEN BILL 
’T°O UNDERSTAND the MeNary-Haugen bill 
it is necessary to know something about 
the critical situation which is confronting the 
farmer today. The Iowa farmer’s greatest sin- 
gle source of income is hogs, which at this writ- 
ing in April, are bringing an average of $7.30 
at Chicago. This compares with $8.25 for the 
five Aprils just before the war (1910-14). The 
northwestern farmer’s greatest single source of 
income is wheat, which is now selling at around 
$1.10 at Chicago as compared with the five-year 
pre-war average of slightly over a dollar. The 
produets which the hog and wheat farmer buys 
average 70 per cent above pre-war, but his in- 
come is only slightly above pre-war. 

The low price of wheat and hogs is not a re- 
sult of the land boom of 1919 or the purchase 
of blue-sky stocks at that time. The cause lies 
in Europe. After the Civil war when we were 
greatly handicapped by a shortage of capital in 


' the United States, Europe loaned us several bil- 


lion dollars to build the railroads and do the 
other work necessary in opening up our great 
middle-west. We paid the interest, amounting 
to several hundred million dollars, every year 
by sending Europe each year about a billion 
pounds of pork products and about one hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat. Thus the United 
States met her obligations satisfactorily in the 


% 


——— 


easiest way possible and Europe had cheap 
food with which to feed the workers in hep 
cities. This situation continued without syh 
stantial change up to the outbreak of the Great. 
war in 1914. Then almost in the twinkling of} 
an eye, Europe in her hasty purchasing of the 
materials of war came to a place where she 
owed us a net of several billions of dollars jy. 
stead of us owing her. She no longer had an 






































































- annual credit balance due her of several hun. 


dred million dollars which the United Stateg 
must settle either with food or with gold. Thig 
was the situation in 1919’ when Europe deg. 
perately needed our food. She continued to 
take our food in 1919 and has been taking jt 
ever since, but the only way she has been able 
to pay for it has been to send us gold or paper 
~promises to pay. Of course she has also sent 
us something in the way of manufactured 
goods, but our tariff is such that she has not 
been able to send us anywhere near enouch to 
pay for what we sent her. And so Europe hag 
been sending us gold and paper promises until 
we now have in the United States more thang 
billion dollars more gold than we have need 
of, as well as billions of dollars more of paper 
promises than we ever expect will be paid, 
Neither gold nor paper promises are worth any. 
thing unless they sooner or later will buy some. 
thing which ministers to hnman needs. 

Europe helped us to open up the middle-west 
in the seventies and eighties, and we paid her 
for helping us by sending her something which. 
she needed—food. That was a sensible arrange. 
ment. Today, unfortunately, we are produe 
ing a surplus of nearly two billion pounds of 
pork and one hundred and fifty million bushels 
of wheat for a Europe which has nothing to: 
give us which we want. We have far more of 
her gold and notes than we know what to do 
with, and we are unwilling to take any large 
quantities of manufactured goods. This is the 
background of the wheat and hog _ farmers’ 
troubles. It would have been just the same. 
if there had been no land boom in 1919, andq 
just the same if the United States had entered 
the League of Nations, or just the same if the 
reparations situation had been solved more 
promptly. 

Europe must, during the next ten or fifteen 
years, get on a more nearly self-sustaining ba- 
sis. She can’t continue indefinitely to buy 
such huge quantities of wheat and pork prod- 
ucts from the United States and make payment 
in things which we don’t want. 

Our population in the United States is in- 
creasing by a million and a half every year, | 
and in the course of ten or fifteen years we 
will have almost enough mouths to take care of 
the surplus pork and wheat which we are now 
sending to Europe. 

The economic setting of the problem has been 
sketched. The MeNary-Haugen bill is the at- 
tempted solution. In the very nature of things, 
it is not perfect, but it is by all odds the best 
remedy yet suggested. It is the only farm re 
lief measure which recognizes the nature of the 
farmer’s difficulty as being a war emergency 
and which attempts to tide him over that 
emergency in a way which will do the greatest” 
good not only to him but also to the people of: 
the entire United States and of Europe as well. 

If the MeNary-Haugen bill is not passed, one 
of two things must happen. The farmers must 
organize to control the volume of production of 
wheat and hogs so that there will be.no surplus 
to send to Europe, which will mean incidentally 
that in years of unusual weather, some of W_ 
here in the United States may have to go hut | 
gry. Or, if as some people think, the farmers 
are unable to organize tightly enough to com- 
trol production effectively, the result will be 4 
number of years of prices low enough to bank- 
rupt a sufficient number of hog and wheat 
farmers so that eventually there will be no sur- 
plus to send to Europe. It is this slow, cruel! 
grind (whieh has eliminated during the ‘past] 
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year so many farmers who are efficient produc- 
ers but weak financially), which is favored by 
a number of so-called economists and eastern 
bankers. Many of these economists and bank- 
ers in order to deceive themselves ag to their 
heartlessness, preach diversification and great- 
er efficiency to the hog and wheat farmers. Of 
course diversification is all right in so far as it 
means that the farmer raises more of his own 
putter, eggs and pork at home. But when it 
comes to producing a surplus of these products 
for market it means pulling the dairy farmer 
down to the wheat farmer’s level. As a matter 
of fact, any one who knows the actual farming 
situation in the territory where the diversifica- 
tion program is being preached knows that di- 
yersification is a delusion and a snare which is 
reached chiefly for the edification of people 
in the east. Greater efficiency may be a cure 
for the individual farmer, making it possible 
for him to hold on a few years longer than 
would otherwise be the ease. But it is no cure 
for the general situation a¢ long as the diffi- 
eulty is caused by a surplus of food which Eu- 





rope 
tory to the United States. 

The McNary-Haugen bill recognizes in prin- 
eiple that there is a post-war emergency with 
respect to farmers. Laboring men because of 
the Adamson act and immigration laws, etc., 
are getting twice the wages they did before the 
war. Business men because of the tariff and 
because of their ability to organize effectively 
in controlling production, are exacting substan- 
tially twice.the margin which they exacted be- 
fore the war. And while the city people have 
been doing business on the basis of a price level 
50 to 150 per cent above pre-war, the farmers 
have been selling their products on a basis only 
slightly above the pre-war and in the case of 


some products even slightly below, at a time’ 


when they have had to buy in the strongly pro- 
tected city market. Railroad rates protected, 
railroad wages protected, other wages protected 
by closely organized unions and to a consider- 
able extent by law; business protected by the 
advantages of corporate organization, by the 
tariff, and by the superior brains which rep- 
resent business on government boards, in con- 
gress, and wherever such representation is nec- 
essary—all this exists while at the same time 
the farmer is exposed to the free play of eco- 
nomic law. In the long run the farmer can 
hold his own in a struggle of this sort, but war 
emergencies and especially the present war 
emergency, may mean long years of suffering 
for millions of innocent people which can be 
avoided by taking thought. 

The one thing to remember is that the Amer- 
ican farmer is now facing an unprecedented 
emergency directly arising from the war. The 
American hog and wheat farmer produced pa- 
triotically under the supervision of the govern- 
ment during the war and is now entitled to 
some help until the world approaches a more 
hormal state. If anyone knows of a plan which 
will accomplish the purposes of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill more effectively, let him come 
forth with it. Or if there are amendments 
which should be made, let the man who has 
carefully thought them thru, suggest them. 

So far as politieal action on the part of corn 
belt and wheat belt farmers is concerned, 
it would seem that if the MeNary-Haugen 
bill fails to pass, and if it becomes apparent 
to the farmers that there is no use in 
looking to republicans for economie justice for 
the farmer under the tariff, then the next al- 
ternative from a legislative. standpoint is free 
trade and reinflation. Free trade without in- 
flation would be disastrous, but free trade with 
inflation might result in maintaining a high 
general price level at the same time that manu- 
factured product prices were smashed down to 
the farm product price level by large importa- 
tions from Europe. 


can not buy on a basis which is satisfae- 


THE GERMAN MARK ARGUMENT | 


HE farmer wants his pay in -eash, not in 

serip as worthless as a German mark.’’ 
This is a favorite remark that appears in one 
form or another in every board of trade at- 
tack on the MeNary-Haugen bill. 

The intimation -is that, assuming a ratio 
price of $1.60 a bushel for wheat or $11.50 for 
hogs, payment will be made about half tn cash 
and half in scrip. If this were so, there would 
be some merit in the criticism. Unfortunately 
for the argument, however, the bill makes no 
such provision. 

Only enough scrip will be issued to pay the 
loss on the food which is sold abroad at the 
world price level instead of at the higher do- 
mestic price level. In the case of wheat, this 
dumping loss would amount to about 10 cents 
a bushel; in the case of hogs, about 80 cents a 
hundred. Allowing a margin for safety, the 
wheat farmer would get from $1.40 to $1.50 
a bushel in cash for his wheat and from 10 to 
20 cents in serip, and the hog producer around 
$10.50 in cash and $1 in scrip. 

Is there anything in that proposition to make 
the farmer mad? If a farmer who- ean get 
only $1 a bushel for his wheat without this 
bill, is offered $1.40 in cash and 20 cents in 
scrip, is he likely to refuse the extra 40 cents 
because the scrip may only be redeemed for 5 
or 6 cents? If a farmer who ean get only $7.25 
for his hogs without this bill, is offered $10.50 
in cash and $1 in serip, is he likely to refuse 
the extra $3.25 because the scrip may only be 
redeemed for 20 cents? 

To ask these questions is to answer them. 
Yet this ‘‘German mark’’ argument is the sort 
of ridiculous nonsense that is being brought 
forward in lieu of real arguments against the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. 





TEAMWORK BETWEEN PRODUCTION 
AND SELLING 


RITICS of the export plan have declared 

that the measure would not help toward 
the prevention of excessive production in cer- 
tain lines, such as wheat growing. The bill, in 
our opinion, will do some good in this direc- 
tion, in that it will prove to the farmer in a 
more definite way than has heretofore been 
available, just what the penalty is in cents per 
bushel for excess production. Under this plan, 
a big surplus will cut down the price and a 
small surplus raise it, and the farmer will have 
the record of this effect in the amount of serip 
he has to take and in the refund he gets on it. 

It is true enough, however, that no measure 
of any sort can settle finally the problem of 
the wrong adjustment of supply to demand. 
This is something that ean be tackled success- 
fully only by the farmer himself, working thru 
such agencies as the general farm organiza- 
tions and the co-operatives. 

The country is well enough covered now by 
farm organizations of one sort or another, so 
that if most of\these concerns could agree on 
the importanee of a plan for controlled produc- 
tion and would spend some of their energy in 
getting across to their membership the facts 
on the subjeet that the Department of Agri- 
culture has dug up, we could in all probability 
avoid the tremendous losses that come to the 
American farmer every year becausé he has 
misjudged his market. 

In this essential matter of business, the co- 
operatives, which have developed businesslike 
methods in many fields, have failed. to take 
aggressive action. As it stands now, the great 
danger to the co-operative movement, in fact, 
is that higher prices for products co-operative- 
ly handled encourage greater production, which 
tends to break down the new marketing ma- 
chinery and leave the farmer worse off than 


he was at the start. A crash of this sort, and 





due to this cause, was only narrowly averted in 
the raisin industry in California last year. 

On this subject, Alonzo E. Taylor, a member 
of the Food Administration during the war and 
a prominent scientist, says, in the Sunset Mag- 
azine: 

“*When co-operative associations have ful- 
filled their funetions on the farm, as well as 
on the mart, they have yielded positive results 
that have found expression in increase in net 
return. Against this stands, however, one defi- 
nite disadvantage. The bane of co-operative 
agriculture is irrepressible increase of acre- 
age. With expanding acreage, the 
grower dumps produce on the marketing or- 
ganization, while the marketing organization 
is trying to avoid dumping produce on the 
wholesale or retail market. No board of diree- 
tors of a marketing concern would tolerate 
the system in which the production manager 
and the sales manager worked independent of 
each other. Yet this is practically what oe- 
eurs in the usual agricultural co-operative as- 
sociation; the producers turn out all they can 
and calmly pass the responsibility for disposal 
to the sales organization and the advertising 
department.’’ 

One way to prevent a surplus from exerting 
its baneful effect on the market is not to have 
one. To reach a condition where farm pro- 
duction will be so closely adjusted to demand 
is worth the major part of the efforts of every 
farm organization of whatever kind in the 
country. 


BROADCASTING FROM THE CAPITOL 


PLAN to broadeast the proceedings of the 

national senate and house of representa- 
tives has been suggested by Senator Howell, of 
Nebraska. The idea is to try out such a system 
in a fairly small area first, to find out if it is 
practical. If it works, then the broadcasting 
equipment may be installed to serve the entire 
country. 

If this plan worked out, it would mean that 
the debates in congress could be heard by any- 
one who possessed a good receiving set. A 
good listener out in Utah could have as aceur- 
ate a record of what was going on on the floor 
of the house or senate as anyone in the galleries 
at the capitol. 

There may be some disadvantages for con- 
gressmen under the proposed system. A radio 
fan who hears his favorite representative arise 
for one minute and remark: ‘‘Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to state that I am in favor of this bill, 
and I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record,’’ will not be 
so greatly impressed when he gets a reprint 
of a ten-page speech from that same congress- 
man, with a letter telling how greatly his elo- 
quence has been influencing legislation. It 
may be rather embarrassing also for the con- 
gressman to know that at any minute he is 
speaking a group of his constituents may be 
noting down his words. Not very many people 
read the Congressional Record, but thousands 
of folks have receiving sets and more are get- 
ting them right along. 

While a system of tHis sort might be a good 
thing for impressing upon representatives of 
the people their responsibility to their constit- 
uency, there do seem to be times when what 
is needed is a reverse arrangement, with the 
broadeasting stations out in the country and 
the receiving set at Washington. We wish, for 
instance, that when a bill of real importance 
to farmers is up for discussion in congress, 
each farmer who is supporting the measure 
would stand himself in front of the transmitter 
of the broadcasting station and yell: ‘‘Put it 
thru!’’ It would make the senate chamber and 
the house chamber very noisy places for a little 
while ; but it seems to us it would be the kind 
of noise that might produce some good results. 
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Where Hereford Winners Come From 


A Study of the Bloodlines of “‘Whiteface’’ Winners at the International 





OODFORD stands at the head of 
the sires of the principal Here- 


Bou D. F. Malin 


during this period in the production of 
which these sires were factors. 





ford winners at recent Interna- 
tional Expositions. Since 1917, the 
progeny of Woodford, as well as many 
of his second generation 
have been conspicuous winners at the In- 
ternational and other shows, with the 
result that an analysis of the pedigrees 
of all the principal winners at this show 
for the past five years reveals Wood- 
ford as the leading single factor in their 
ancestry. 

The accompanying tabulation pre- 
sents the standing of Hereford sires, 
based on the performance of their de- 
scendants at the International shows 
during the five-year period from 1919 
to 1923. inclusive. 

Points have been awarded to these 
bulls for the winnings cf the descend- 
ants on the same scale that has been 
employed in many similar studies which 
have appeared in Wallaces’ Farmer. The 
scale provides 32 points to the sire, 16 
points to each grandsire and 8 points 
to each great-grandsire of a first prize 
winner. The ancestors of second prize 





descendants, Rs 



















Those who have a knowledge of Her. | 
THE LEADING SIRES OF HEREFORD WINNERS AT THE ford pedigrees will be able to classify 
INTERNATIONAL, 1919-1923 this list of twenty leading show-ring 
ieeinittitein En SES. Sites rae - sires into three divisions. One division 
eligi isis =|z comprises those sires which are inbred 
Aj/R1B1R te sig in the blood of the famous foundation 
Zig gli siF 5 sires, Anxiety 4th and North Pole, ang 
Sig tsisgisis |= . ae sles Nat a > Pow 
£2 8/4 |4 Zl6 in which these bloodlines are by far the 
eae AGG ele te IZ most important factor. This group of 
WORT EPO  iirncseesschs dotbescseeeSsoits Seton peck 176'140'128'120! 96/660 33 Anxietv 4th-bred animals includes in 
Perfection 92891 wal154! 82!122'102! 44'504/46 ais aad Ni la 
Bocaldo 6th 464826 o....ccccscccssssessseensee 72| 96| 68| 40] asiszaiza | the list such bulls as Bocaldo 6th, Beag 
Beau President 171349 ....cccccecseccssssssssseee 90| 60) 26) 74) 72/322/36 President, Bean Brummel and Bean? 
Beau Brummel 51817 ....... 1104) 84) 50! 26] 54/318/36 Mischief, all of which rank within the 
ae same or saga eas es + 30] > Li 2. er a top half-dozen bulls in the table. Otherg— 
epeater 289598 ................:.00. Ri | 56! 74! 20! 86'252| “i Sree : alta 
Bright Stanway 366600 | 48| 56] 24] 36] 64/228) 6 of the Anxiety 4th sever the table are 
Prince Domino 499611 ........ | ww! BG) 56] 32| 80/224! 8 Bright Stanway, Prince Domino, Bo. 
Bonnie Lad 20th 355369 ......... [Feb 401-5 > 80! 44/208/11 ealdo, Domino, Bonnie Brae 8th, Beay@ 
Perfection Fairfax 17976 | 94! 14] 62) 32)....../202115 Blanchard and Publican. : 
Bocaldo 362186 ...ccscscecsssseseen 52| 48] 54) 20! 24/198|17 Need aeiaad aot ans we 
Domino 264259 ccc... 20} 28) 44 42| 50/184/16 ie prt bs a this gm she 
Woodford 9th 559720 ....... 32| 241 56 56! 16/184! 8 of bulls is found another division, in- 
Bonnie Brae 8th 239653 ... 52| 14/....../ 50] 66!182/16 eluding a much smaller number of bulls 
at aa gen ol date giniioans aed 64)............| 88] 24/176] 7 but an important division, nevertheless, 
JOOdfOrd 28th 671551 .n..c..ccocscsecccseccseeess[ecoees | 24] G4] 56! 321176] 4 at 2 is : 
Publican 189221 .............. | 34] 26! 38) 18) 56/172!25 At it specie sya ne itd i 
Woodford 6th 505407 .... vwssfevnses 48] 56] 56}......(160] 4 two bulls among the high twenty. Tag 
Distributor 176433 ....cccccccccsescsssssesssessseeees 8! 28! 34! 10) 40/120/15 are Perfection and Perfection Fairfax, 
ae ee iar een Ts “i eas Perfection, it will be noted, ranks second 








winners receive 24, 12 and 6 points, ac- 
cording to the generation in which they 
appear, while the ratio for the ancestors of the 
third prize winners is 16, 8 and 4. 

The complete three-generation pedigrees of 
each first, second and third prize winner in 
the individual classes at each of the five Inter- 
nationals have been analyzed, with the results 
shown in the tabulation, which gives the stand- 
ing of the sires year by year as well as for the 
five-year period. 

The extreme right-hand column of the table 


denotes the total number of individual winners 
during the five-year period in which the sire 
appeared as an ancestor within three genera- 
tions. Duplicated winners are counted but 
once in this column; thus, a son of Woodford 
which won at the 1919 show and also at the 
1920 show is counted but once in this column, 
altho points are credited to Woodford in the 
other columns for both winnings. This deter- 
mines the percentage of individual winners 


to his son, Woodford, in the tabulation, 
and is not far below him in total number 
of points, while he ranks first in number of 
descendants. The pedigrees of Perfection and 
his son, Perfection Fairfax, have no Anxiety 
4th blood, but contain much of the blood of 
such foundation sires as Garfield, Lord Wilton 
and Horace, which is not found in the pedi- 
grees of the Anxiety 4th group. As the sire of 
Woodford and Perfection Fairfax, and as the 
ancestor of more winning animals during the 
five-year period than (Concluded on page 15) 


VALUING FARM LANDS FOR TAXATION 


How Assessed Values on Iowa Farm Land in 1923 Compare.With 1919 


last month will find it interesting to bring 

out the tax receipt and find out the as- 
sessed value of their land for tax purposes. In 
about the sixth column of the receipt is the 
word ‘‘valuation.”’ Multiply the figure in this 
column by 4 and then divide by the number of 
acres in your farm. For instance, if,there are 
160 acres in your farm and the valuation figure 
is $3.200, vou would get, after multiplying by 
4 and dividing by 160, $80 as the assessed value 
of your farm per acre. 

The average Iowa farmer this past year 
paid on an assessed value calevlated in this 
manner of $76 per acre. If you paid on a 
value higher than this. your 


ast Iowa farmers who paid their taxes 


By H.. A. Wallace 


of supervisors and get from them the average 
taxable value per acre of the land in your 
township, and then eompare your land with the 
average land in your township, which you can 
probably jndge more accurately than you can 
the land of your entire county. 

Oftentimes whole townships make a special 
effort to keep their values lower than the val- 


-ues in other townships of the county, and of 


course each county in reporting to the state 
authorities likes to keep its taxes as low as pos- 
sible so as to hold down the state tax. 

The state executive council, after receiving 



















ing the taxes which we paid 
last month. 

Find the figure for your 
county. For instanee, if you 
live in Story county the fig- 
ure is $98.92. If-vou find on 
making the ealeulation from 
your tax receipt that you 
have been taxed on a value of 
$120, the next thing to ask 
yourself is as to whether or 
not your land is worth more 
or less than the average land 
in Story county. Or you 
might go to the county board 
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Assessed farm land values per acre. 


Upper figure, 1919; lower figure, 1923. 


were used as a basis for the taxes paid last month, 
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The 1923 values 


the county figures as to valuations, goes over 
them as a board of review with the idea of 
equalizing any glaring mistakes. The figures 
as presented in the map are the figures after 
they have been adjusted by the state executive 
council. 

There is some question as to how accurately 
these figures represent comparative land values 
in the different counties. Probably the big 
thing which is accomplished by the adjustment / 
is to keep discontent at the minimum. As 4 
matter of fact, there seems to be a bias toward 
undervaluing the really good counties of the 
state and overvaluing the poor counties for 
taxation purposes. Some of the really good 

counties of the state whose 






farm land is probably worth LYON CSCEQLA DICKINSON JEMMET [ROSSUTH [WNNESAGOPRORTH  PMITOMELL [HOWARD [WINNCSHIOGALLAMAKER) land is worth from a produe- 
more than the average of the 86.00 Fogo | re92 ler e+ | 65.20| 90.60 |os.72.| seer 65.66 sre - tive standpoint fully three 
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In fact, the greatest concern 
3+ 18 of all is with valuations whieh 
88.52 will raise the least discontent. 
Before the war, when the sale 
value of average Iowa farmq 
land was around $100 am 
acre, the assessed. value was 
around $66 an acre. 
Today the farm land of the 
state is valued about 14 pet 
cent higher than it was before 
the war, so far as taxation 
purposes are concerned. The 
railroads are valued slightly 
less (Concluded on page 15) 
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Fordson 


Many afine load of hay will reach the 
barn in perfect condition this summer 
because Fordson power helped out- 
run the quick coming showers. 


¥ 


This is but one of scores of instances 
where the Fordson is adding to the 
profits of thousands of farms by 
making it possible for work to be 
done at just the right time. 


Haying over, the Fordson pulls the 
grain binder, then turns the thresher 
or the hay baler. Through the entire 
year it never ceases to be a depend- 
able source of power. 


qs ™== 
Ford fotor bompany, 
Detroit, Michigan , 
CARS -TRUCKS- TRACTORS 


A.“ 


See the Nearest Authorized Ford Dealer 
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* GENERAL NEWS SECTION 


Items of Interest From All Over the World for Busy Farm Folks 


THE SENATE has recently passed an 

appropriation of $7,500,000 for the 
construction of roads and trails in na- 
tional parks. The bill has already heen 
passed by the house. 





LAST YEAR $296,000,000 more gold 

and silver. was imported into the 
United States than we exported. The 
need of Europe for America’s products 
has necessitated cash payments. It has 
been impossible for them to export any 
great quantity of goods to this country 
because of the high tariff. 





THE: FASCISTI PARTY in Italy tri- 

umphed in the recent elections. Mus- 
solini’s followers now control 356 of 
the 533 deputies with 60 per cent of 
the vote. The polling was the heaviest 
in Italy since before the war and while 
the outcome was never really in doubt 
the socialists made a hard fight. 





HUGO STINNES, the noted German 
industrial leader, is dead. His death 
will probably have a most profound ef- 
fect upon the central European indus- 
trial world. Immediately following 
4he announcement of his death a panic 
took place upon the Berlin bourse and 
Stinnes stocks went sliding down. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS has for- 

mally appointed Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 
a Boston lawyer, to become a Hunga- 
rian Joseph and lead the people of 
that country thru their famine period. 
Mr. Smith becomes high commissioner 
of Hungary, taking the place which 
was to have been filled by W. P. G. 
Harding, who gave up the place on ac- 
count of ill health. 





PREMIER POINCARE has protested 
to the Russian soviet government 
against the trial of a group of Russian 
intellectuals at- Kiev. This is, perhaps, 
the first time a nation has officially 
protested to the bolshevik against their 
ruthless policy in dealing with indi- 
viduals not in accord with the soviet 
regime. The men now on trial are sci- 
entific men, professors in the Kiev Uni- 
versity. The French premier has also 
called upon the British and Italian 
governments to make similar represen- 
tations. 





THE OLD HISTORIC Palmer house in 

Chicago is to be destroyed and a 
new hotel to cost $20,000,000 is to be 
erected in its place. The new hotel 
will contain 2,268 rooms, which is six- 
ty-eight more than the Pennsylvania in 
New York, the world’s largest hotel. 
A restless guest who insisted upon 
changing his room every morning 
would be six years ohier when he left 
the hotel and a twenty-one year old 
guest trying every bathroom in the 
hotel on the basis of one bath a week 
would be sixty-eight years old when 
he tried the last tub. 


TWO AMERICAN tourists in Albania 

were murdered by six unknown as- 
sailants while motoring from Tirana to 
Scutari, the port of Albania. Rob 
bery was the probable motive, altho 
Albanians claim that the crime was a 
political move intended to discredit the 
Albanian state. 





CHANGES ARE SOON to be made in 

the United States air forces. Plans 
were made to consolidate the naval 
and army air forces but they will prob- 
ably not go thru. However, the army 
coast defcnse contemplates patrolling 
the territory within a 300-mile radius 
of the coast. This will release the na- 
val airplanes from this duty and they 
can send their planes to sea with the 
fleet. Nearly $15,000,000 will be spent 
onthe development of naval air craft 
this. year. 





THE BRITISH LABOR government 
failed to get the endorsement of the 
house of commons in the emergency 


COLORADO MAY VOTE on the advisa- 

bility of giving a literacy test to all 
those demanding the franchise in that 
state. This would of course necessitate 
amending the state constitution. Colo- 
rado is now holding their first illiter- 
acy conference and Governor Sweet 
has promised to include its findings in 
his recommendations to the legisla- 


ture. 
. 





A FLOATING FAIR is the novel un- 

dertaking of a group of German, Aus- 
trian and Hungarian merchants. The 
fair will be installed upon a steamer 
and will make a tour of all the leading 
South American ports. Representa- 
tives of the exhibiting firms will ac- 
company the ships and will endeavor 
to restore trade relations broken off 
during the war. 





NICARAGUA HAS ADDED its name 

to the [ist of Central American coun- 
tries which have been undergoing vio- 
lent political upheavals in the last few 





closes April 23. 


cultivation. 


of soil in the corn belt. 
employed? 
ground? 


give a prize of ten dollars. 





CORN CULTIVATION CONTEST 


This is the last call for entries in the corn cultivation contest, which 
We want contributions of not more than five hundred 
words from farmers on methods of 


We want to know if any of our readers have worked out methods that 
will make three cultivations do the work of four ordinary ones. 
like to know what type of shovels they find best suited to different types 
To what extent can the tworow cultivator be 
What different methods are used on sod and on corn stalk 


For the best letter on “How I Cultivate Corn,” Wallaces’ Farmer will 
Other prizes of five, three, two and one dollar 
will be awarded for second, third, fourth and fifth place. 
letters to Corn Cultivation Contest, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


improving the efficiency of corn 


We would 


Address these 








rent measure recently presented before 
that body. The measure prohibited the 
eviction of unemployed people from 
their homes who were delinquent in 
the matter of rentals. The vote on the 
measure was close and the labor min- 
istry does not contemplate resigning in 
spite of the repudiation of their mea- 
sure. Amendments to the bill which 
will secure for it liberal support will 
probably be adopted. 





FRANCE HAS NOT as yet ratified the 


Lausanne treaty and as a result of 
the delay she finds her trade in the 
near east is suffering. The Angora 
government is in a most favorable posi- 
tion in the near east and the settling 
of the many differenees between the 
two countries is impossible until some 
sort of negotiating machinery such as 
the treaty provides for has been estab- 
lished. An effort is to be made to pass 
the treaty in the present parliament 
since France will be much handicapped 
in protecting her interests if she does 
not. 


months. A presidential election is soon 
to be held and the rival candidates are 
devoting their attention to securing 
arms as well as votes in their efforts 
to bring their candidacy to a success- 
ful conclusion. One riot has already 
occurred at Granada and fears are ex- 
pressed for a general uprising. 





THE ELIMINATION of large armies 

in the conduct of future warfare is 
the prediction of Niel Assen, a noted 
Norwegian inventor who is in this 
country in an effort to place his most 
recent invention before the United 
States War Department. Mr. Assen, 
who was in the employ of France dur- 
ing the war, has a most hair-raising 
scheme for the destruction of hundreds 
of thousands of lives by ihe use of ra- 
dio electricity. Mr. Assen’s idea is 
essentially defensive and consists in 
placing highly destructive mines and 
gas packets along the frontier. These 
are to be éxploded from a distance 
when the invading forces are occupy- 
ing the territory. 


HOWARD CARTER, whose excayg 

tions in Egypt have led to some ot 
the most important archeologica] dig. 
coveries of modern times, is coming ¢ 
America to lecture. He will br 
with him the motion pictures wh 
he made of the tomb of King “Tut” ang 
its contents. 





THE UNDERWORLD“ in Chicago ig 
not a bit hesitant about expressing 
its admiration for its fallen leaders, at 


. the funeral of Frank Caponi, who wag 


shot in a pistol duel with a half 
dozen detectives, it is estimated that. 
the floral tributes, which overfloweg 
the house and lawn, cost more thay 
$20,000. The funeral was.one of the. 
most elaborate held in Chicago 
some time and there were over 
limousines in the procession. 





PRACTICALLY the entire amount 
gold which went down on the li 
Laurentic when she was sunk in 19} 
has been recovered. There were 3,2 
gold bars on the ship with a value o 
over $20,000,000, and of this amount 

3,057 bars, or 95 per cent, have 
recovered. The work has been carri 
on by expert divers at intervals ever 
since shortly after the accident. The 
doors of the ship’s hold were blown 
in by a gun-cotton charge and the boxeg: 
and casks were brought to the surface 
by means of a wire hauser. 





IS JAPAN TRYING to play a Ruhr 
game in the east? Many of the Rus 
sian newspapers seem to think so and 
are commenting with considerable vig 
or at the part Japan is playing i 
the Russian-Chinese misunderstandin 
Japan, so the Russian papers state, 
anxious to get a foothold in continen 
Asia and is striving to control Man 
churia and the Chinese eastern raik 
way. Already troops have been mobil- 
ized in Korea and South Manchuria 
and a renewal of negotiations is alleged 
between the Japanese and the Russian 
white leaders opposed to the bolshevik, 





THE MUNITIONS makers are pre 

paréd for another war. A mimic in 
dustrial mobilization of eastern indus 
tries took place under the direction 
of James L. Walsh, of the ordnance de 
partment; recently. War was declared 
against an imaginary nation. The news 
was then flashed from Washington 'to 
New York. All the leading manufaeé 
turers of munitions in the east were 
quickly notified and over 125 telephone 
and telegram calls were sent notifying” 
them to begin work upon war mate 
rials. Orders for several hundred mik 
lion dollars worth of imaginary war 
materials were placed in a few hours. 
After the war was over a meeting was 
held and criticisms of the work were 
made. This is the first time in this 
country that mobilization practice ever 
took this particular turn. 








HIRAM DOOLITTLE 


As an Inventor, He’s a Friend to Woman 
























7 WHO 010 THE MOST TO LIGHTEN THE 





































































































YES SIQt FLL SOON BE NUMBERED Amowe TE | 
IMMORTALS — MY WAME WILL BE A 
WOUSE HOLO WwoRD — HIRAM THE MAN 


GUROEN OF THE RURUL HOUSE 
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AT LAST IVE INVENTEO A GREAT 
LAGOR SAVING CDEVKE FOR THE 
WOMEN — A CEVICE TAAT Whe 
BRING RELIEF TO MANY TIRED 
ARMS 
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Change to MERRY WAR LYE 
and see the Difference.’ 





Users Say 


ere are quotations from 

H a few of the hundreds 
of expressions we have re- 
ceived from users of MERRY 
WAR ay Son LYE 
for h Read what they 
say an "profit by their ex- 
perience. Names and ad- 
dresses will be given on 
request. 

“MERRY WAR POWDERED 
LYE is hard to beat in help 
hogs in a healthy —— Every 
word you have printed is 
satisfactory.” 


| “We have failed to find anyth earthing 
A 
‘ood 


| that will come up to MERRY W 
LYE to help keep hogs in ¢ 
— and help keep them on 

eir feed. We use quite a lot of it 
aa have recommended it to lots of 
our farm neighbors.” 


“My husband finds MERRY WAR 


LYE fine for his hogs.” 


“T have been using bear y eg WAR 
LYE for many years and it good 
for all you recommend it and the 
jhog you show on each label is a true 
|picture. I use it with my and 


MERRY WAL YE for hogs. 


“T have been using MERRY WAR 
LYE for twenty five years. I find 
it usefal for helping keep hogs 
healthy.” 


“I feed MERRY WAR 
POWDERED LYE. Hogs 
are dying by the score here, 
but I have not lost a one.” 

eet have been using 
our MERRY WAR POW- 
DERED LYE for a num 
ber and 


I sent a.case of MERR 
WAR {YE ons have been using z 
neve, ant oe patistied it ts as recone 

gs, am ga: ° 
mended by you. ne 


ora oy fr ad 7 saya 1g good wr 
ERED wha 


Was — wale my sick = squeal for 


pace eg a of bere be 
bia They like 
MERRY Y WAR 
My husband said: “It ‘does 
good and helps digest the 


their experience—feed your hogs 


Tm a 4h Nee een wInMAaTes, his A Anirannl ed minnld: WD g Fis ld 


TY Aet TTY LA -_ PASTE TAL AYE TEU ALBEE RL CTT OLAS a wy 


FEED YOUR HOGS 


MERRY WAR LYE 


SAFE LYE FOR HOGS 


OGS eat better wh littl din 
MERRY WAR LYE is mixed Thoroughly — 0 MERRY WAR 


wi —and D LYEin a little water and mix well with feed 
mn their food you know it for ten hogs or vaweit ye eA dissolve HALF a can in water 


takes appetite to make meat and 
od yARieaetee | Sahay warrior mes 
build up the pe of hogs . watews Follow directions carefully. a ae 
certain diseases and helps ime 
them up. Thin, scrawn 

usually improve wr 3 oe 
fed MERRY WAR POWDERED 
LYE—even healthy hogs do better. 
Costs little to feed—120 feeds in 











ta am MERRY WAR LYE—they 
know what it will do. Profit by 


an unpleasant odor 


is.—Pans or kettles in 
with some water: 


lace a Wttle Merry War 


MERRY WAR LYE. 


ered Lye in weter in kettle to make 


afore in Yhis water until the skins pee! easily 
Je to be cleaned Set on sive to boil; allow 


bb: 
uta little Merry 
d Kitchen Ward? 
seless leaves, weeds, hay, straw, 
eap fértilizer by piling up an 
Mon made by thoroughly mixing ontents of } can 


tye Hominy.—Put enough Merry 


water feel 


Peel off skins, h 
washings in fresh water Then bei 





To remove it, 


tet boil for a while; 


which fish, onions, turnips or ca’ 
Brightening Cooking Utensils 
to boil for half hour or longer: her scrub with Soap, using a cla@b 


Powdered Lye with water in eagf artic 
tinse with fresh water 


Don't use on Aluminum Ware, 
Making Compost tor 

can be made into use 

pletely with liberal qua: 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists 
and Feed Dealers. 


& 


if Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Send Your Order Direct to Us 
with bank draft or postoffice money order and it will be promptly filled. 
6 cans, 90¢ (express collect); 24 cans, $3.00 (express collect); 48 cans, $6.00 
(freight paid). “Be sure to give us your dealer’s name. 


E. MYERS LYE CO., Dept. S Third Street and Clark Avenue. ST. LOUIS, MO. . 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Great Profit From Small Flocks 
of Sheep 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Many years ago I used to let sheep 
out on shares, taking two pounds of 
wool per head at time of shearing and 
young sheep back again at the end of 
three years. Often a few were let in a 
place—fifteen or twenty, and it was 
surprising to see how well they did in 
these small flocks, both in size of car- 
cass and weight of fleece; and the 
lambs made great weights at time of 
weaning. 

The business of sheep husbandry, 
if faithfully and intelligently followed, 
would warrant a man in paying good 
interest on the money to buy them, 
and own the sheep bimself. 

On the average 160-acre farm, a 
flock of 25 to 40 ewes can be kept and 
hardly miss the feed. They will be 
the farmer’s faithful, efficient scav- 
engers. Weeds and briars of all kinds 
stand a poor show where sheep can get 
at them. 

In conversation with Illinois farm- 
ers on the subject of keeping sheep, 
they said: “Too many dogs,” “farms 
not fenced for it,” and “never liked 
sheep very well anyhow.” 

That last excuse is a good one. Any 
stock that the farmer doesn’t like will 
not do well. ‘Not fenced for it” is not 
a good excuse. Sheep require no spe- 
cial fence, and if kept in small flocks 
they can run with cattle and horses 
and will be a positive advantage, for 
they will destroy weeds that other 
stock will not touch, and the farm will 


present a neat, thrifty appearance 
that doesn’t obtain where no sheep are 
kept. 


No other stock gives anything like 
the clear net profit yielded from a 
small flock of sheep. and Henry S&S. 
Randall, than whom there never was 
better authority on the subject of 
sheep, said: “I never knew a man to 
follow the business of sheep husbandry 
faithfully and intelligently for ten 
years without being better off at the 
end of that time than he was at the 
beginning.” E. FF. SNYDER. 

Huron County, Ohio. 


The McNary-Haugen Bil 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am glad to have the chance to ex- 
press my approval of the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill. The farmers surely need re- 
lief and it can not come too quickly to 








save a lot of them. J.D. 
Fayette County, Iowa. 
We want the bill put thru. If hogs 


are not better prices next winter, I 

shall quit the farm. We can’t raise 

them for $6.50. A. E. B. 
Webster County, Iowa. 





I sure hope the McNary-Haugen bill 
goes over. If it don’t, I don’t know 
what the farmers will do. What the 
farmer has to sell ought to be twice 
as much to pay for labor. W. G. L. 

Warren County, IlInois. 





Getting the Maximum Gain on 
Spring Pigs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to tell the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer how to make May pigs 
weight 275 pounds on January 1. This 
is the experience of a young farmer 
who lives in Buena Vista county, Iowa. 
He raised a total of fifty-four pigs last 
spring. They were of Duroc Jersey 
breeding. 

The pigs ran with the sows until 
they were two months old. The next 
month they were fed plenty of shelled 
corn and tankage with a little milk. 
The pigs were all vaccinated when 
they weighed about 30 pounds. The 
pigs and mothers got running water 
from a 34-inch tile in the pasture. 


In the fall they were turned into a 
thirty acre field of corn in whigh had 
been seeded soybeans and rape. The 
pigs were turned in when the corn 
was beginning to dent. Three hun 
dred lambs ran in the same field and 
the lambs and pigs together got nearly 
all the corn with very little waste. 
During the time they were in the corn 
the pigs also had the run of twelve 
acres of oat stubble which had been 
seeded to sweet clover. 

During the last three weeks before 
they were sold the barrows were fed 


ear corn. They averaged 275 pounds 
when sold. There was not a runt in 
the bunch. 


ALBERT W. ENO. 
Buena Vista county, Iowa. 





Favors Corn Acreage Cut 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If there ever was a time when the 
editors could do the country a favor, 
it is now. Good prices are within 
their reach if the farm papers will 
help. Scatter the word broadcast 
till it gets thoroly soaked into every 
member of every farm bureau, in 
every county in the United States, to 
cut the acreage of corn at least 20 
per cent. If this were done, it would 
have an effect on everything the farm- 
er sells, from eggs to cattle and hogs, 

Let every county adviser work to 
that end with a vim, and it must be 
done thru co-operation, bureau first, 
and members, both individually and 
collectively second. Everybody must 
act, and act quickly, as men are get- 
ting ready right now to raise the big- 
gest crop they ever raised, and if 
they do, even a fool can see what it 


will do. May every farm adviser do 
his best, and help to spread it out- 
side of the bureau. May there not be a 
“snicher or cur’ in the whole line and 
list of farmers in the good old U. S., 
this grand old country. 

We have the industry and honesty, 
if we will but use the knowledge that 
we have, and will have to exercise 
our judgment one or the other if we 
intend to turn it to profit to ourselves. 

McCLELLAN EVERSOLE, 

Illinois. 





Support the Export Plan 


To Wallaces Farmer: 

In regard to the MeNary-Haugen bill, 
I feel that it is up to the farmers to 
use their influence by every means 
possible to urge the passing of this 
bill. 

We farmers must realize that as 
Wall Street, the packers, Board of 
Trade and other big interests’ like 
these are against the McNary-Haugen 
bill, that it sure is the bill for the 
farmer. Let’s prove to the senators 
and to all who are in power at Wash- 
ington, that we really want the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill passed, as it is a life- 
saver to the farmer. 

I have been somewhat careless 
I have :tudied the benefits of such a 
bill the more I feel that it is as much 
my duty as any one else to use what 
influence I can, so have just spent a 
little time in writing a few letters to 
express approval of the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill. 

I am sure that any of us can write a 
few lines and so do some good. 

FRANK MAN, 

Saline County, Kansas. 





Association at Sibley, Iowa. 
year. 


farmers piled up in it. 


OSCEOLA CREAMERY ASSOCIATION 


The upper picture is the plant of the Osceola Codperative Creamery 
It turned out 525,000 pounds of butter last 
An article in last week’s issue told about the association. 
lower picture is the window of the creamery office, with 50,000 checks to 
Two hundred and thirty-one thousand dollars have 


.been paid out to patrons since the creamery started a little more than.a 
year ago. 
received. 


A check goes out to each patron for every shipment of cream 


The 
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Helping the Farmer 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Much has been said and written 
about helping the farmer, but little 
has been said and less written about 
our unjust system of taxation. 


The farmer who has his farm paid. 
for is-not faring so badly and is not 
seriously in need of government op 
other aid; but the farmer who bought 
“and at anywhere near the peak of 
the boom is now being pinched for 
means to meet interest and taxes, 
Many who have little or no equity ig 
pyroperty are paying high taxes the 
same as tho the land was theirs, 
Thousands are paying from $300 to 
$500 taxes annually who have no 
equity whatever. Many of them could 
make good and hold their farms if 
taxed on basis of equity. 

We see no reason why debts should 
not be deducted from the property 
assessment the same as in the case 
of moneys and credits. 

This system of taxation looks to ug 
as tho it might be class legislation 
‘gainst property owners who have 
mbitions and get in debt for prop 
erty. 

Right now is an opportune time to 
‘orrect an unjust system of taxation 
that has produced many habitual tax 
dodgers. 

Will someone who is wiser than we 
please give us the other side of this 
question if it has another side? Yours 
for a fair deal with the man who is 
now paying $500 taxes on a $100 
equity. J. W. OSTER 

Keokuk county, Iowa. 





Another Argument for Export 
Plan 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been interested in the Me 
Nary-Haugen bill from the first. I 
feel that it is the very best suggestion 
that has so far been submitted. I have 
read all the arguments you have 
printed in your paper and desire to 
call your attention to an argument 
that has dawned upon me. That is, 
the forces who should be and are in- 
terested and therefore would favor 
such a bill if they were acquainted 
with it. 

The enterprises that would benefit 
by it include all local businesses, such 
as implement, banking, merchandising 
of every description in rural towns, 
and manufacturing of farm machinery. 

CHRISTIAN GRELL 

Scott county, Iowa. 





Help Needed Soon 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some opponents of the McNary-Haw 
gen bill say the only relief will be to 
perfect a marketing system and not Te 
duce production. I’d like to say (if 
my community is a fair example), by 
the time that is done it will be almost 
too late. I have in mind fifteen men, 
most of them neighbors, that had to 
quit farming this year. I have heard 
of many more. It seems to me unless 
we have help soon from some source 
that there will be very few farmers 
left. 

ELLIOTT C. NEVILLE. 

Adair County, Iowa. 





Cow Produces Triplets 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I have one cow which is doing hef 
best to produce an entire herd for me 


On January 12 she gave birth to trip — 


let calves. All three are heifers and 


are normal, healthy, vigorous calves 


All of them are alive and doing well. 


H. H. CLAPSADDLE. 
Wisconsin. 
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ats the opening up of the auto- 


power farmer is again face to face 
with the perplexing question of how 
to select the right oil for his automo- 
pile. his tractor, and his other units 


using an internal combustion engine 
for power. Many operators still do 
not seem to realize the vital impor- 
tance, both from the fuel economy and 
improved life and service standpoints, 
of having exactly the right grade and 
quality of cylinder oil- for their cars 
and tractors, of furnishing a fresh sup- 
ply at frequent intervals, and of keep- 
ing the supply clean. 
The Chief Requirements 

Lubrication is of course the great 
purpose of a cylinder oil, tho it must 
jubricate several different surfaces un- 
der widely varied conditions and also 
thas other requisites which the ordi- 
nary lubricant is not called upon to 
do. Chief of all is that it must thor- 
oly lubricate the cylinder walls under 
conditions of extreme heat, part of 
the time in direct contact with flame, 
without vaporizing too readily and 
without charring or breaking up into 
Iproducts which will produce a corro- 
sive or grinding effect. This requires 
a heat resisting body which will not 
thin too much at the high cylinder 
temneratures. At the same time, the 
oil must have fluidity enough to allow 





of forcing thru rather smat! force-feed 
passages and into high-speed bearings 
without any danger of choking or stop- 
page. 

Along with its lubricating qualities, 
the oil must at the same time fill the 
spaces around the pis‘on rings and be- 
tween the rings and cylinder walls and 
produce a decided sealing effect which 
will sucessfully withstand rapidly al- 
ternating compression and suction. 

“What is a good oil for my particu- 
lar motor, and how can I be sure I am 
getting good oil? Is there any way by 
which I cdn test the oil myself?” 
These are questions which come up 
time and again. Clearly, the best oil 
for any particular motor and set of 
operating conditions is that which will 









give the maximum length of service 

with the minimum amount of friction 

fand of wear and tear on the motor. 
How to Make a Choice 

Unfortunately, there is at present-no 
practicable way by which the farmer 
can test his own cylinder oil to see 
whether it is what he should use in 
his automobile or tractor or station- 
ary engine. There are, of course, vari- 
ous oil tests in use, such az viscosity, 
gravity, flash and burning points, 
fixed carbon, cold test, color, free acid 
and so on. Most-of these require spe- 
cial apparatus and a knowledge of how 
to handle and read instruments accur- 
ately, and so are entirely out of the 
question for general farm use. How, 
then, can the farmer choose the best 
oil for his particular engine, condi- 
tions and work? 

One reliable source of information 
is the manufacturer of his automobile 
or tractor. Certainly the manufactur- 
er is vitally interested in seeing that 
his product gives the maximum of 
service at the minimum cost, one of 
the most essential factors of which is 
the very best lubrication. Most of 
these manufacturers put their prod- 
ucts thru very complete tests under 
the direction of competent engineers, 
and in this way soon find which makes 
and grades of oil will give the best 
service, and to these are constantly 
being added the experiences of experts 
and owners in different sections of 
the country. So that the up-to-date 
Manufacturers are especially well in- 
formed as to what ofl can and can not 
Safely be used in their engines. Many 
of these manufacturers, especially of 
tractors, list in their instruction books 
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‘GET THE RIGHT OIL.” 


Use the Exact Grade Your Engine Requires” 





a number of oils which are satisfac- 
tory for use. 


Others will supply such information 
privately thru their service depart- 
ments when called upon by owners. 
Such information is reliable and 
should be followed unless there are 
exceptionally good reasons otherwise. 

But suppose the farmer can not se- 
cure such information from the man- 
ufacturer—what then? First, do not 
take too seriously the advice of the 
average garage or filling station work- 
er. Most of them have put no study 
on the question and know nothing 
about it except thru hearsay and per- 
haps some rule-of-thumb experience, 
and many of them are too anxious to 
sell some particular brand of oil to 
have an unbiased opinion. Much the 
same objection can be urged against 
the average oil salesman, tho there 
are of course well-posted high-grade 
men in both classes. 


Advice of Large Oil Firms 


Most of the larger oil firms, how- 
ever, maintain high-grade service and 
testing departments, and the recom- 
mendations these men make for any 
particular engine can usually be de- 
pended on fully, at least so far as 
their particular oils are concerned. 
They have spent large amounts of 
time and money in building up their 
trade names and business reputation, 
and they are not likely knowingly to 
give any advice, either in their print- 
ed matter or privately, which will re- 
act against their products or their 
reputation. Also they are vitally in- 
terested in holding up their oils just 
as uniform in test and quality as it is 
possible to do. 


Finally, the good operator will de- 
pend a good deal on his own observa- 
tion and judgment. He can easily tell 
by observation and by talking with 
other owners what oils have consist- 
ently given satisfaction in his particu- 
lar make of engine under similar con 
ditions in his locality, and he is pret- 
ty safe in using such brands. Also, 
he can tell a good deal about an oil 
by the performance of his auto or his 
tractor. One of the first symptoms 
o unsuitable oil is heating, and if he 
has a motometer on his auto or his 
tractor and it indicates a considerable 
rise in temperature when a new oil is 
put in, he should at once suspect that 
the oil is at fault if no other reason 
can be seen. In‘such a case, the oil 
should be changed and the usual oil 
put in, and if this causes the engine 
to operate at a lower temperature un- 
der similar conditions, it indicates 
pretty clearly that the new oil was 
not suitable. This is one reason why 
a temperature indicating mechanism 
is well worth while; but if one is not 
available, the observant operator can 
tell a good deal by the way his trac- 
tor or car acts. 

Other points the good operator will 
watch closely are the power the en- 
gine seems to develop, the quickness 
with which it picks up or responds to 
the throttle, the “feel” of the oil, espe- 
cially after it has been used a while, 
the rapidity with which carbon depos- 
its form, the time required for the oil 
in the crank case to thin, and so on. 
If the oil in the crank case, after con- 
siderable use, has much the same oily 
or silky feeling when rubbed between 
the fingers as it had when new, it in- 
dicates that the oil has high lubricat- 
ing value with very little free carbon, 
while if the oil can be used for a con- 
siderable time without overheating 
and without very noticeable thinning 
from fuel passing the piston rings, 
this indicates that the grade and qual- 
ity of oil is pretty well suited to the 
particular condition of that engine’s 
pistons and rings. Other points might 
be discussed, but space will not 
permit. 


















Proved Rightfor You 
~ by 200,000 Users 


The experience of thousands has proved that 
Delco-Light should have a place on your farm. 
It has saved time and money, lightened labor 
and brightened thousands of homes. If will 
save its cost many times over. In a Delco-Light 
Plant you have a source of clean, bright, safe 
electric light and power that will serve you day 
and night. It is built by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of home lighting plants—a sub- 
sidiary of General Motors. Ask your dealer 
about our new selling plan that makes it easier 
than even before for you to get your Delco- 
Light. 

Let us put you in touch with the Delco-Light 
Dealer in your locality. 

DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


Subsidiary General Motors Corporation 


Read What These Satisfied Users 
Say About Delco-Light 


Daddy says he would just as 
soon be without a ‘farm as to 
be without our Delco-Light. 
Miss Pernie Fuqua, 
Martin, Tenn. 


I could not do without Deléo- 
Light. It is one thing a farme 
er needs. 
Mr. O. H. Niencamp, 
Treloar, Mo. 


The Delco-Light is no luxury, 
but a necessity. 
Mr. J. P. Milliken, 
Tridelphia, W. Va. 


We have been using Delco-~ 
Light four years and have not 
had any trouble at all. 
Mrs. Nettie Piker, 
p Slaughter, La. 


I think Delco-Light is the 
best plant made. It has given 
no trouble during the four 
years I have owned it. 
Mr. Jos. Sikorski, 
Custer, Wis. 


A mote satisfactory light for 
barn and house could not be 
procured. 
Mr.-Henry Didinger, 
Killbock, O. 


Your Deico-Light plant has 
done all you claimed for it. 
Mr. W. H. Hager 
Vine Grove, Ky 


We have had our Delco-Light 
plant for seven years and I 
would rather give up the cag 
than Delco-Light. 
Mrs. A. W. Caylor, 
Notowa, Tex. 
Davenport, Iowa 


Des Moines, lowa 
Omaha, Nebr. 


The Electric Equipment Co., 
The Electric Farm Lighting Co., 
Charlies E. Wagner, 
Delco-Light Sales Branch. 

B. E. Trick, Branch Mgr., 


222 Ripley St , 
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107 First St. 8. E., Mason City, lowa 


Deico-Light Sales Branch, 
YV. R. Evans, Branch Mgr., 424 EB. Fourth 8t., Waterloo, lowa 
D. K. Baxter, 704. Pierce St., Sioux City, lowa 
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Ladino Clover—A New Forage 
Crop 


A year ago at the-lIowa station at 
Ames we noticed a splendid stand of 
‘rank growing white clover. It was 
Ladino. Because it may have promise 
under Iowa conditions we publish this 
account put out by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 

Many inquiries have been received 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture this spring regarding La- 
dino clover, a new forage crop that is 
being widely advertised for pasturage 
in the northern and western states. 
Because of the publicity being given 
the plant and the evident lack of in- 
formation concerning it the experience 
of the Department of Agriculture with 
the variety may be of interest. 

Ladino clover is a large or “giant” 
form of the familiar little white or 
Dutch clover common in lawns and 
pastures. It is probably a native of 
northern Italy where, on the rich, 
moist soils in the valley of the Po 
river, it has long been a favorite for- 
age crop. Under favorable conditions 
Ladino clover forms a dense mass of 
succulent herbage ten to twenty inches 
deep composed of large leaves borne 
on long stalks arising from creeping 
prostrate stems. With the exception 
of the seeds all parts of the plant are 
identical with those of common white 
clover except that they are much 
larger. The seeds can not be distin- 
guished from those of white clover. 


Ladino clover is especially adapted 
as a pasture crop for rich, well-wa- 
tered soils in regions of moderate tem- 
perature. It does not ordinarily suc- 
ceed on poor soils and it is particu- 
larly sensitive to lack of abundant and 
continuous moisture quite near the 
surface of the ground, consequently it 
should not be sown in localities where 
severe drouths are to be expected. It 
withstands extreme cold except on 
heavy clay soils not protected 
snow cover, in which case the plants 
are likely to heave badly in late win- 
ter. It was formerly believed that La- 
dino clover did not suffer from hot 
weather provided it was well supplied 
with water. Recent experience indi- 
cates, however, that the plants turn 
red under prolonged exposure to hot 
sunlight and the stand is weakened. 

In the regions where it succeeds La- 
dino clover is one of the most produc- 
tive and nutritious pasture plants 
khown and is unquestionably one of 
the most palatable to livestock. Re- 
peated instances have been reported 
where a field of Ladino clover has car- 
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ried the equivalent of from two to four | 
head of mature stock per acre contin- | 


uously from spring until fall. During 
this period the production of 
meat or other animal products per acre 
has been greater than that ‘from any 
other permanent grazing plant. The 
fondness of all kinds of livestock for 
Ladino clover has been illustrated 
many times by the animals leaving 
good fields of alfalfa, red clover or the 
grasses to feed on the Ladino. The 
palatability of Ladino, in fact, is some- 
times disastrous since rabbits, go 
phers, grasshoppers and other pests 
sometimes feed on it so voraciously as 
to destroy it. Even livestock, and es- 
pecially horses and sheep, sometimes 
destroy the stand by too close nibbling 
of the prostrate stems. There is a be 
lief that Ladino clover does not cause 
bloating of cattle as badly as other 
leguminous pastures, but this is un- 
eertain. So far as known Ladino clo- 
ver is not subject to serious injury 
by diseases and insects, except grass- 
hoppers and other leaf-eaters. 

While the peculiar characteristics of 
Ladino clover are not yet thoroly un- 
derstood there are evidently certain 
sections in which it is excellently 
adapted while for other localities it 
can not as yet be advised. The most 
conspicuous success with Ladino has 
been in the irrigated sections of south 
ern idaho and in the coastal regions of 
Oregon and Washington. In those dis- 
tricts the department feels warranted 
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in advising its trial by all farmers in- 
terested in permanent pastures. The 
plant is also promising for isrigated 
districts in Colorado, Utah, northern 
California and eastern Oregon and 
Washington. It does not thrive in irri- 
gated regions in the southwest. With- 
out irrigation Ladino has been a suc- 
cess in northern Michigan, on overflow 
land along the lower Missouri river, on 
the lower Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries and in scattered places thruout 
the central United States where the 
soil and moisture conditions were es- 
pecially favorable. It has also been 
very promising as a pasture plant on 
some types of hill soil in the Appa- 
lachian mountain region, provided, in 
most cases, it received ‘a phosphate 
fertilizer. 

Ladino clover has been under more 
or less continuous test by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for nearly twenty 
years. Its progress has been retarded, 
however, by the fact that until re- 
cently it has been a very poor pro- 
ducer of seed. Within the past five 
years it has been found that the plant 
produces seed abundantly on irrigated 
soil in the northwest and seed of ex- 
cellent quality will probably now be 
available to supply all thosé who may 
care to use it. 





Treating Potatoes With Corrosive 
Sublimate 

The recommended solution is four 

ounces of corrosive sublimate to thirty 

gallons of water. To prepare the solu- 

tion quickly, dissolve the sublimate in 

two gallons of hot water and dilute to 


thirty gallons. Soak the tubers in this 
solution from one to one and one-half 
hours. After each lot of seed is treat- 
ed, add to the solution one-half ounce 
of corrosive sublimate dissolved in hot 
water, and water enough to make the 











thirty gallons. Prepare a new solu- 
tion after four or five lots of seed 
have been treated. 

Seed potatoes should be treated be- 
fore cutting and before they start to 
sprout. Dry at once after treatment, 
and place in disinfected containers. 
Corrosive sublimate is a deadly poison 
when taken internally. Keep it away 
from children and livestock. Do not 
use treated potatoes as food. Do not 
treat potatoes too long or in too strong 
a solution. 





Pruning Grapes 

It is not yet too late to give the 
fruit trees and vines some needed at- 
tention in the form of pruning. A few 
hours’ careful work with the pruning 
shears and hook will greatly increase 
future fruit yields. 

On the average farm the grape prob- 
ably receives the least pruning of any 
of the fruit plants. Too often, when 
pruning is done, the vines are pruned 
by the spur system instead of the long 
cane system which horticulturists 
advise. 

Grapes are produced on shoots which 
spring from one-year-old wood and the 
pruning of the vine is therefore pri- 
marily a renewal proposition. A cer- 
tain amount of wood of the previous 
year’s growth must be saved each year 
for fruit production and provision 
made for a renewal growth which can 
be used the following year. 

In pruning a vine aceording-to the 
long cane system canes that grow well 
back on the body of the vine should be 
saved instead of selecting those that 
are farthest away from the base of the 
vine. Four to six long canes with a 
total of thirty-five to fifty buds should 
be enough to produce a good crop on 
one vine. It is a good plan to leave 
a few spurs attached to the main body 





of the vine and two or three feet above 
ground. These will send out new 
canes to produce the following year’s 
crop. The best fruiting cane is that 
which is about as thick as a lead yep. 
cil and carries ten to twelve buds. 

By selecting long canes in the main 
part of the vine for fruiting, the vines 
can be kept from spreading over g 
large area and much useless wood 
growth may be dispensed with, 

Grape pruning should be done before 
extensive growth is under way in the 
spring. 





Sudan Grass for Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Does Sudan grass make good pas. 
ture for hogs and cattle which are on 
a full feed of corn? Is it too washy? 
How many pounds of seed would you 
sow. per acre broadcast?” 

In Kansas they are quite enthusias. 
tic about Sudan grass as a temporary 
pasture. The plan is to seed the Sy 
dan grass in May at the rate of about 
twenty pounds per acre on land pre 
pared as for corn, and then start page 
turing the Sudan grass in July after it 
gets a good start. We have seen peo 
ple in Iowa use Sudan grass as pas 
ture, but almost invariably they make 
the mistake of starting to pasture it ip 
June before it gets well established, 
Of course all temporary pastures are 
decidedly succulent and _ therefore 
washy. Sudan grass, however, is not 
as bad as oat pasture in this respect, 
and we suspect that our correspondent 
will be able to use the Sudan grass 
with a fair degree of satisfaction. An 
alternative to Sudan grass that he 
might consider is an acre seeding of 
two bushels of Oats and six pounds of 
rape. This comes on faster earlier 
in the season, but is not so good dur- 
ing the late summer. 
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C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 


N a recent speech made by Mr. 
P. R. Wigton, Commissioner of 
the Traffic Bureau, Chamber of 
. Commerce, Watertown, S. D., be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Water- 
among other 


“Under the operatiori of that law (Esch- 
Cummins) we nave seen a great recovery 
and improvement in railroad transporta- 
tion. In the matter of service the railroads 
are rendering a performance heretofore 
unequaled, although the only fair test of 
this law has been during the year 1923. 


the past year the railroads have 
the greatest volume of tonnage in 
their history, and that in an expeditious 


“There was practically no shortage of cars 
or equipment evident during the past heavy 
shipping season, a condition which has not 
existed since the war; there was no general 
embargoes at terminals due to congestion 
and inability to move freight; and there 
were no serious delays to shipments due to 
lack of proper functioning of the transpor- 
tation machine, all of which means dollars 


“To have our freight rates and passenger 
fares cut in half would help us little if the 
service were to be likewise curtailed and 
made uncertain and unreliable. 
transportation is adequate transportation 


Chicago & North Western System 


C. St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co. 


Workings of the Esch-Cummins Law 


As Viewed by Our Patrons 


trol. 


teriorate. 


year 1928. 


“That is the principal reason why we did 
not suffer from car shortage during the 


past year.’’ 


“For these reasons I place adequate trans- 
portation ahead of cost of transportation. 


Ideal 


“Everyone is more or less familiar with the 
condition of the railroads when turned 
back to their owners after Federal Con- 
They were depleted 
undermined morally and their operating 
equipment reduced to a point of famine. 


“Tonnage offered the railroads for trans- 
portation has increased so rapidly that 
constant additions to equipment are ne- 
cessary to meet the growing demand. 


“Very little equipment was added during 
the 26 months of Federal Control and the 
existing equipment was permitted to de- 


“Drastic action was necessary to recover 
from this condition and such action was 
accomplished by purchasing and puttin 
into service dver 4,200 locomotives an 
over 200,000 new freight cars during the 
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Act (commonly known as the 
Esch-Cummins Law) is so inter- j 
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Look Out for White Grub 
Worms 

This year is a “white grub year,” 
point out the entomologists at Iowa 
State College, and farmers in eastern 
and northeastern Iowa should be very 
careful where they plant their corn, 
avoiding, if possible, the ‘planting of 
corn on timothy meadow or blue grass 
sod. 

Every third year a brood of white 
grubs hatches in timothy fields and 
blue grass pastures in a large area, of 
which the northeast one-fourth of Iowa 
is a part. During these years the 
grubs make severe attacks on corn, po- 
tatoes or other cultivated crops which 
are planted on sod ground. Unless 
farmers plan now to circumvent the 
grub, heavy damage will be caused 
this year, according to Fred D. Butch- 
er, extension entomologist at Iowa 
State College. 

Mr. Butcher suggests a number of 
alternatives for handling grub-infested 
land this year, as follows: 1. Leave 
the timothy meadows and blue grass 
pastures until next year. 2. Plant 
soy beans for hay or seed. 3. Plant 
sweet clover or alfalfa if the land will 
permit. 

Small grains are seldom injured to 
any extent an such ground, because of 
their abundant root system and early 
maturity, and they are, therefore, safe 
crops to use on such land during the 
present season if the above plans can 
not be followed. 





Growing Onions on a Commer- 
cial Scale 


An Iowa correspondent writes re- 
garding the advisability of growing 
onions on a commercial scale in north- 
western Iowa. 

Our correspondent must recognize 
that onion growing is distinctly a hand 
labor proposition and that it takes a 
very large amount of such labor. Any 
fertile, well-drained Iowa _ soil will 
produce a good crop of onions, provid- 
ed the soil is free from weeds. This 
does not mean fighting weeds in the 
sense the ordinary farmer combats 
them, but in the literal sense of not 
allowing a single weed to go to seed. 
In the Pleasant Valley district where 
onions are grown on a large scale, it is 
the invariable rule of the growers 
never to allow a weed to go to seed, 
and if they have to take on a new 
piece of land for onion growing they 
do not expect any more than to break 
even for the first two or three years. 

Anyone who gets into this sort of 
farming on a commercial scale must 
know the business, must be in a posi- 
tion to hire the necessary labor and 
must be prepared to give it his clos- 
est attention. Onion-growing and sim- 
ilar enterprises can not profitably be 
carried on in connection with the man- 
agement of an ordinary farm. 





Valuing Farm Land for Taxation 

(Continued from page 8) 
than they were before the war. Per- 
sonal property is valued almost exact- 
ly the same as before the war, altho 
at pfesent prices of house furniture, 
the true values are probably almost 
twice as great. 

The essence of valuation for taxa- 
tion purposes seems to be to make the 
changes as slight as possible from one 
year to the next. Taxation valuation 
is not a science of true comparative 
Valuation, but a science of keeping 
People contented, chiefly by making 
no changes except as are necessary in 
order to remove certain glaring injus- 
tices. 

So far as the bulk of the farmers are 
concerned, the really important thing 
is the rate of taxation rather than the 
comparative valuation. The taxation 
rate now in the average Iowa county 
is around 90 mills. This 90 mills tax 
is not on the assessed value, but 
against one-fourth of that. In other 
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words, a 90-mill tax on land assessed 
at $76 an acre would be 9 per cent, not 
of $76, but of $19, or in other words 
the tax would be $1.71 an acre. The 
great reason why Iowa farm land tax- 
es are now twice as high as they were 
before the war is because the millage 
rate is now about twice ag high. The 
change in valuation has not been suf- 
ficient to make for an increase of 
more than a few cents an acre. 

Fyom the standpoint of the farmers 
as a whole, the important thing to 
watch, therefore, is the millage rate 
rather than the valuation. Just the 
same, there is a very real study to be 
made in comparative valuations. <A 
large number of farms in the state are 
probably valued at more than they 
should be for taxation purposes, and 
a large number of others are valued 
at less than they should be. As to 
whether farmers as a whole, however, 
can afford to take any action on this 
p rticular phase of the problem, is 
rather questionable. Some of them, 
after looking up their tax receipts and 
finding that their lands have been val- 
ued considerably above the average of 
their county and of their township, 
may find it worth while to apply for 
a reduction the next time the assessor 
comes around. 





Where Reveeed Winners Come 
From 


(Continued from page 8) 

any other one sire, Perfection obvious- 
ly. has exerted a profound effect upon 
the recent trend of Hereford breeding. 

The remainder of the twenty high 
ranking sires practically without ex- 
ception represent a blending of the 
Anxiety 4th and Garfield-Perfection 
lines. In “some cases the bulls 
owe more to the Anxiety 4th line 
than to Perfection, while in other 
cases the reverse is true. In a num- 
ber of the bulls, among which are 
Woodford and his three sons, the con- 
tributions from the two sources have 
been about equal. Woodford and each 
of his three sons found in this list 
were from dams that had a consider- 
able measure of Anxiety 4th breeding. 

On the whole, this study reveals 
that both the Anxiety 4th and Gar- 
field-Perfection strains have figured 
to an important extent in the produc- 
tion of Hereford winners during a re- 
cent period, the Anxiety blood having 
played somewhat the larger part. The 
table affords no evidence for predict- 
ing that the present balance between 
these two bloodlines will be seriously 


' disturbed altho to a certain extent the 





Anxiety 4th group appears to be main- 
taining its strength better than the 
Perfection group. Woodford’s points 
show a gradual decline during the five 
years while the influence of Perfec- 
tion Fairfax appears to have weak- 
ened during the past two or three 
years. On the other hand the present 
list of leaders contains three sons of 
Woodford which promise to keep the 
Perfection strain represe-ted for some 
time to come. It is of course possible 
that other stres carrying Perfection 
blood will take their places among the 
leaders in the near future. The lead- 
ing scions of the Anxiety line, particu- 
larly Beau Prenderl and Beau Mis- 
chief, have held a strong position thru- 
out the five years. 

Such bulls as Woodford, Perfection 
and Beau Brummel will gradually 
come to occupy less important posi- 
tions in this table in the years to 
come owing to the fact that future 
generations of winners will be suffi- 
ciently removed in ancestry from 
these sires that they will appear few- 
er times within the three-generation 
pedigrees upon which the study is 
based. Bulls of a more recent period, 
particularly Bright Stanway, Prince 
Domino, Bonnie Brae 8th, Repeater, 
Beau Blanchard and the sons of Wood- 
ford may be expected either to gain 
strength or to maintain their present 
standing for some years to come. 





Ruberoid Octab 
Strip-shingles are 
especially suited to 
laying over old 
roofs. Because of 
their patented 
form, they will 
positively lie flat. 
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There is but one Ruberoid. 
Look for the Man onthe Label. 
















































What’s in a Roof? 


More than the looks—though that is impor- 
tant. 

More than the price—though that has an 
unfailing interest. 

More than the feel—though upon that basis 
shingles and roofing have often been bought 
because they seemed to be the same as some 
make of roofing which has stood the test of 
time. 

“Attractive appearance, reasonable price, 
quality and long life—have they ever been 
combined ?”’ you ask. Yes, you will find all 
these in genuine Ruberiod. 

Natural crushed slate surfacing in sage-green, 
tile-red, or steel-blue is as attractive as nature 
itself. 

Millions of squares of Ruberoid Roofing sold 
during the last three decades evidence an 
acceptable price. Quality, which has come 
to be the standard by which roofings are 
measured, is proved by records of Ruberoid 
Roofs which have been in service twenty, 
twenty-five and thirty years. 

If the roofing you buy bears the Ruberoid label 
(look for the Ruberoid Man trade mark), then 
you have in your roof all that money can buy. 
Write for full descriptions of Ruberoid Shingles 
and Roofing and photographs of Ruberoid Roofs 
still in service, although twenty to thirty years old. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Chicago Boston 


in Canada: The Ruberoid Co., Ltd., Montreal 


RU-BER-OlID 


SHINGLES aw ROOFING: 
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“HARNESS 


O you remember the old fashioned tough kind of harness Aa 
a leather roe knew 2 
in Blue Rib 
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and see for yourself the strength of leather 
The same h quality leather is used 
wear and 


M. C. Palmer, Treas. and Mgr. 
Manufacturers 


of Blue Ribbon Harness and Collars. Established 1876 


Gate ee best of packer steer hides are tanned 
which we cut Blue Ribbon Harness for you. vs j 
Btue Ribbon Harness is the result of years of 
’ @ndis made by skilled mechanics only. Steel 
the best hardware money can buy are used throughout, 

Get our Free Blue Ribbon Booklet and Famous Blue Ribbon Test Strap 


action to every Biue Ribbon buyer. a 
Write us for the name of the Blue Ribbon dealer Ms ie 
vhae him show you this harness before you buy ate 


Des Moines Saddlery Company, Dept. 2 





























‘Look For The BlueRlbbon 


Genuine Blue Ribbon Harness is distinguished 
by our registered Blue Ribbon badge. L[nsist 
on Blue Ribbon. 
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That is the kind of leather you will get fa 
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SAFETY FIRST—Do your 





If you do not find in Waliaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 





buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. | . 
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Only One Word 


Moor Mans 


That is all you need to know about Minerals 
for Hogs. That single word stands for the 
right kind of minerals, right propor: 
tion of minerals and right quality of 


minerals. 3 
These are all absolutely necessary for getting 


Results that Count 


With Moorman’s Mineral Mixture you get 
real results—results that you can plainly see. 


You easily get an average net return of two 
dollars for every dollar invested. - This is 
extra gain in weight. 


In addition you also get a large value in pro- 
tection against disease. 


‘ Wanted 


Experienced stockmen or 
Agricultural College grad- 
uates of high standing for 


FULL TIME representa- 


tives. Write 


Ask to Have Your Name 


put on the list for Moorman's Mineral 
Mixture Experiment Station Bulletin 
containing the latest facts about min- 
exals for hogs. 







Moorman Mfg. Co. 


Quincy, Ii. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Council Blufis,Ia. Louisville, Ky. To the Best. 
DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





The ALPHA Dealer is a 


cement-service man 


‘He has, through cooperation 
with us, a 104-page Cement Con- 
struction Handbook, freely illus- 
trated. Also helpful Bulletins and 
Special Service Sheets on more 
than a score ofhome, yard, farm 
and business-place cement im- 
provements. 

All yours, free for the asking. 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. EASTON, PA. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Ironton, Ohio St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Boston ew York Baltimore 
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FARM ENGINEERING] 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries, 














How I Make My Gates 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“As I have received many helpful 
suggestions thru your department, I 
am sending description and diagram 
(D-436) of my method of making and 
hanging my gates. 

The gate is made by first taking a 
straight pole about three inches in 
diameter at the small end and about 
six feet longer than the desired width 
of the gate. A 2 by 4 (A) about 4% 
feet long is bolted to the pole a few 
inches from the small end to form the 
upright at one end of the gate, and a 
(B) is also bolted to 
the pole at proper place to form the 
other end of the gate. These uprights 
should extend 36 inches below the 
pole and about 18 inches above. A 
third lighter upright may be placed 
between the two if desired. A 2 by 6 
should then be botted to the bottom 
of the uprights to form the bottom of 
the gate. Heavy woven wire 36 inches 
wide should then be stapled solidly 
to the pole and to the bottom 2 by 6, 
as well as to the uprights, while a 
barb wire is stapled to the upper ends 
of the uprights. 

A rather heavy post is used for -the 
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A six-inch length of 
chain is fastened under the bolt which 
holds the upright B to the pole and 


gate to hang on. 


a similar six-inch length of chain 
where the lower part bolts to the low- 
er rail. Half-inch holes are then bored 
diagonally downward into the post in 
line with the fence on the gap side’ of 
the post at the proper height so that 
when 3-8 inch bolts without nuts are 
put thru the ends of the chains and 
into the hoies in the posts, the gate 
will just hang clear of the ground. 
One or two holes higher than these 
should also be made into which the 
bolts can be slipped when it becomes 
necessary to raise the gate to clear 
the snows. A weight at the large end 
of the pole helps to balance the gate 
and make it easy to operate. 

I have used this type of gate for a 
number of years and find its advan- 
tages are: 

1. The gate stays at any place when 
open. 3 

2. A child can open the gate. 

3. A leaning gate post does not 
bother. 

4. Only one post needed where the 
gate turns. 

5. It is easily raised when snows 
interfere.” 

We are very glad to get this de- 
scription and diagram and trust it will 
be of interest to our readers. “ Who 
will be the next to give us similar 
suggestions? 





~~ 214-46" LONG 
= —-—fHOLES FOR BOLT. 
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Lighting Battery for Radio 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Noticing some inquiries about yg 
ing a 32-volt farm lighting battery for 
radio use, perhaps my experience 
along this line may help some of your 
readers, When it is convenient, [ 
would advise hooking on to three OF 
four cells of the lighting battery, bug 
when the battery is located at somg 
little distance away, it is hardly cop 
venient to do this and the following 
arrangement (D-458) can be used. 











Lighting Mant Battery For Radio, 

“The size lamp to use depends on 
the amount of current required. Fora 
three-tube set using UV 200 tube for 
detector and UV 201 A tubes for am 
plifiers, 14% amperes of current are 
required, and as a 10-watt lamp bulb 
will pass 1 18-32 amperes, it would 
work very well. 

“When I first tried this I did not 
use the switch S in diagram, and the 
result was a burned-out detector tube, 


























D-A4. 


I then worked it as follows: (1) Have 
bulb in socket unscrewed so as to 
break circuit; (2) close switch S; (3) 
screw in bulb and. it will light; (4) 
have the rheostats in radio set turned 
on to operating position; (5) open 
switch S and listen in. By this method 
the filament of the lamp is heated and 
its resistance increased béfore the cur 
rent is turned on to the radio set. If 
the switch S were’ omitted and the 
current turned on by means of the 
rheostats or switch on the radio set, 
the danger of burning out a $5 or $6 
tube is during the very short time re 
quired for the filament of the light 
bulb to become heated. 

“T used a 50-watt tungsten bulb for 
both 
and it worked fine, but the size bulb to 
use would depend upon the amount of 
current required to run the set. For 
an R3 Magnavox a 25-watt bulb in se 
ries with the Magnavox worked per 
fectly. Of course this method is waste 
ful of current, but the average farmef 
does most of his listening in during 
the evening and the wasted electricity 
goes into needed light. When we usé 
the radio in the evening we use n0 
other lights. 


“Let me caution against turning any 
of the rheostats entirely off, as this 
would send more current to the re 
maining tubes and perhaps burn them 
out. In shutting off set, close switch 
S and then unscrew the lamp bulb.” 


































a three-tube and four-tube set 7 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
a 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Don’t Turn on Pasture Too Soon 

April is a critical month for many 
dairy cows for the reason that their 
owners turn them out on pasture be- 
fore it is ready and at the same time 
cut down or shut off on the grain feed. 
While it is a temptation to turn out 
the cows as soon as the weather gets 
warm and the grass begins to green 
up, this practice is unfair both to the 
cow and to the pasture. In the first 
place, if the cows are turned out too 
early, the pasture gets a setback and 
its producing value for the entire sea- 
son is injured. Early pasturing also 
results in a fall in the milk flow be- 
cause the first grass of the season is 
yery watery and much lower in feed- 
ing value than the luxuriant grass of 
June. 

Except in the case of a few cows 
running in a pasture which will pro- 
duce much more pasturage than they 
require, it is a good plan to keep the 
cows off the pasture until about May 
1, thus allowing the grass to get a 
good start. Even when cows are 
turned on pasture they should have 
some grain, hay and silage for the 
first few weeks and heavy producers 
should have a little grain thruout the 
summer. 

A good grain mixture to feed during 
the interim between winter and late 
spring pasture is a combination of six 
parts corn, two parts oats, one part 
bran and one part oil meal. Oats 
should be ground and at present prices 
it will pay to grind the corn, cob and 
all. 





Soy Bean Hay for Dairy Cows 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is soy bean hay a good hay for 
dairy cows? When should the beans 
be seeded for hay and what varieties 
are best for hay?” 

For the dairy herd soy bean hay is 
the best annual hay crop that can be 
grown and it makes a very acceptable 
substitute for clover or alfalfa when 
these hays are not at hand. The best 
hay varieties for the central corn belt 
are the Wilson, Peking and Medium 
Green. The Manchu also gives a 
rather good yield of hay. As a rule, 
the best yields are secured by broad- 
casting or drilling the beans in solid 
at the rate of one and a half to two 
They should then 
be cultivated with the harrow until the 
plants are three or four inches high. 

Soy beans should be seeded imme- 
diately following corn planting and 
should be cut for hay when the leaves 
begin to turn yellow. This occurs in 
early September in central Illinois and 
fowa. The hay should be allowed to 
wilt thoroly but not become dry and 
brittle. Some growers believe the best 
curing is obtained by putting soy bean 
hay in cocks after it wilts; leaving it 
cocked for two or three weeks. 





Know Your Cows 


Jackson county-is now leading other 
Missouri and Kansas counties in the 
“Know Your Cow” contest, in which 
$1.000 in cash prizes is offered by the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 
Awards will be made on the basis of 
the greatest number of cows complet- 
ing a year’s record in a cow-testing 
association’ between January 1, 1923, 
and August 31, 1924. 

At this time Jackson county, Mis- 
souri, has 866 cows on test; Bourbon 
county, Kansas, is second with 611; 
Cass county, Missouri, third with 387, 
and Harrison county, Missouri, fourth 
With 271 cows. Greene county, Mis- 
Souri, is a close fifth with 269 on test. 
Thirteen western Missouri counties 








and twelve Kansas counties competing 
in the “Know Your Cow” contest have 
a total of 5,065 cows in the cow test- 
ing associations. 

During the past year in Missouri, 
five of the seven old cow testing asso- 
ciations have been reorganized and 
ten new ones organized. In some cases 
an association includes two counties. 





Rules for Feeding Calves 


The following rules for the feeding 
of young dairy stock are advised by U. 
S. Department of Agriculture experts 
in the recently published department 
“Handbook for the Better Feeding of 
Livestock”’: 

“The calf’s first few meals should 
be the colostrum—its mother’s first 
milk—to start and regulate the move- 
ment of its bowels. Everything about 
the calf should be scrupulously clean. 
Calves should be fed sweet milk of a 
uniform temperature (about 90 de- 
grees F.) and should always receive a 
little less than they desire. 

“Milk from infected cows or from a 
creamery should be pasteurized before 
it is fed. All calves should be fed reg- 
ularly, with equal intervals between 
feeds; very young calves will need to 
be fed three times a day. 

“First and second weeks—Feed 
whole milk from the dam for the first 
four days. A fifty-pound calf should 
receive about eight pounds of milk a 
day and a 100-pound caif about twelve 
pounds a day. After this time whole 
milk from any cow in the herd (pref- 
erably milk containing not more than 
4 per cent butterfat) may be fed. 

“Third week—At the beginning of the 
third week skim-milk may be substi- 
tuted at the rate of one pound a day. 
The total quantity of the ration may 
be increased by two to four pounds, 
but this should be done very gradually. 

“Fourth week—During the fourth 
week the change to skim-milk should 
be continued until by the end of the 
week only skim-milk is fed. With es- 
pecially vigorous calves the change to 
separated milk may be made about a 
week earlier. 

“Fifth week and _ thereafter—The 
quantity of separated milk can be 
gradually increased until eighteen to 
twenty pounds a day are given, taking 
care to cut down the quantity at once 
if the calf leaves some in the pail. 


' When the calf is two months old, sour 


milk, whether whole, skim or butter- 
milk, may be fed without harmful re- 
sults, provided the change from sweet 
milk is made gradually. 

“Feed other than milx—When from 
two to three weeks old the calf will 
begin to eat a little bright hay and 
grain. When it learns to eat them, as 
much hay and grain as it will clean up 
twice a day should be given. A good 
grain mixture is three parts (by 
weight) cracked corn and one part 
wheat bran. Pasture, if available, may 
be provided when the calf is three to 
four months old. 

“A little silage of choice quality may 
be given after the calf is two months 
old. When six months old, not to ex- 
ceed eight to ten pounds of good silage 
may be fed daily, with some dry 
roughage and grain. 

“The use of milk is generally discon- 
tinued at the age of five to six months. 

“Scours always hinders the growth 
and development of the calf. Reduce 
the feed immediately at least half and 
look for the cause when any symptoms 
of scours appear. It is commonly 
caused by irregular feeding, overfeed- 
ing, sudden change of feed, fermented 
feeds, feeding dirty or sour milk or 
milk from diseased cows, the use of 
dirty pails or feed boxes, or by damp 
and dirty quarters—conditions that the 
feeder should remedy.” 
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GivesYou More 
Every Day 





A half a pint of cream isn’t i 
much, but when you multiply 
this by the namber of days ina 
year, and again multiply it by 
the number of years you expect 
to use a separator, it mounts up. 
This is what a user of anew De 
Laval recently discovered. He 
thought his old cream separgtor 
was doing well but he tried out a 
mew De Laval and found he re- 
ceived, by its-use, a half a pint 
of cream more each day. He 
figured this would amount to 
$54.75 in a year’s time — equal 
to 6% interest on $912.00. 


Asa matter of fact, De Laval 
Separators frequently do much 
better than this. Recently a user 
of anew De Laval reported an 
increase in his cream check of 

10.00, after putting it to work. 

arethe experiences which 
are so pleasantly surprising the 
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thousands of users of new 
De Lavals. 
The new De Laval is the a D OWN 4 
cream separator ever made— 
eine eeonee runs easier and ~the rest on e SD Sse 
'. rnew 
pe rersag en de hee monthly payme Sos - 
a self -centering bowl which “ts $ 
limimates vibration, causing it < eS > 
to run smoother and last longer. on s 
Ask De Laval Agent I P 
about deuce Datlevel orcsnd * S ‘ ° / 
coupon for full information. Sa 2 
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Sell Your Old Milkerto Us 























will take your old milker in trade on 

a new Perfection. You'll be surprised 

how soon the Perfection will pay for 

itself. Of the 19,000 Perfection Milkers sold 

in the last ten years over 90% are still deliver- 

ing satisfaction. Anybody who is still milking 
by hand is losing money. 

Write us fully and we will make you 2 pro- 


Perfection Manufacturing Co. 


2102 E. Hennepin Ave. 426 So. Clinton St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Syracuse, N. Y. 


PERFECTION 
MILKER 


















8 3 
Ba ia A Fireproof Hotel 
93) /9a jaa Stop at the Randolph 
Ein ||qa}|99|/83)89) when in Des Moines. 
Make this your Head- 
quarters. Conven- 
iently located to De- 
pots and the business 
district. Reasonable 
Rates to everybody. 
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cut 
per hour with 16% h. p. This proves that an 
plow tractor can run it successfully at fu 


feed table. Saves one man’s wages 













Better Ensilage - Lower Costs 
The clean shear cut, large capacity, safety and economy of the 
GEHL cutters will win your everlasting approval. Has heavy 
steel frame, easily adjustable length of cut, boiler plate Aywheel 
and all gears are in an oil-tight case running in a bath of oil. 
t Power Requirement re 
In the Wisconsin University Tests the GEHL Disc Type rit 
machine cut and elevated into the silo at the rate of 16 tons igpe. 
light two- [ipgsc=> 

capacity. - 
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New hames bri 
the old harness 


brighten 


A well-kept equipment, like a well- 


groomed horse, in 


— confi- 


dence and gives the best service. 


There is no better way to 
brighten up your harness 
than by putting on a new 
pair of uSHCo hames. The 
cost is small—the satisfac- 
tion great. 


Our guarantee is back of every pair. 


U.S. HAME COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


uSHCo 
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Send a post card for 




















a copy of our booklet 
“YOUR HORSE’S 
EQUIPMENT.” 




















Residence of G. M. DeCamp, Anita, lowa 


Inevrese beautiful, permanent, convenient 
and low-cost homes. 
and sizes, artistic finishes. 
farm buildings. 
pays—reduces fire hazard, eliminates 
painting and upkeep. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS FREE BOOK 


Buildings. 


REDFIELD 


TEX-TILE 





Full range of colore 
Ideal for all 
Permanent construction 


Redfield Brick and Tile Co. 
Redfield, I lowa 


>lease send me your free book of farm 
I am considering.......-..-....- a 
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ase, with or without our our patented speed governor. 


our free fet 
901-999 2nd Ave. 


799.60 
799.60 Ibs—Calcium 
399.80 Ibs.—Chloride 

1.00. Ths: 


500 Ibs. 
1000. Ths. 
2000 Tbs. 

In this test 9 lots of 7 pigs each 
averaging 85 Ibs. 
averaged 225 ths. 
without 
239 days. 
Simple 
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RAVEN MINERAI 
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MINERAL FEEDS 
GREATLY INCREASE 
HOG PROF i 
Evvard, lowa.- Agri- 
Expériment: Sta. 
time re- 
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eultural 


Found average 


quired, to reach the weight 
Ibs. was 104 days 
Simple 


of 225 
with the Towa 
Mineral Mixture. 


FORMULA 
Ibs.— Bone Black 


of. Sodium 

Potassium -lodide 

PRICES 

$10.00 
19.00 


37.50 


fed until they 
each... Groups 
Minerals required 204 and 
Groups receiving Towa 
Mineral Mixture required 
104 days 
Full Particulars Write: 
MFG. CO. 
Bluffs, Ta. 
Illinois, 


For 


Council 


Factory, Rochelle, 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 








PATENT 


blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
O'BRIEN, Registered Patent 
Security Savings & Com’! Bank Bidg., 
across st. from Patent Otice, Washington, D.C. 
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direct 





Write today for free 
instruction book and 
Record of Invention 
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Kentucky Buyer Fined 

The codperative marketing law in 
Kentucky has.a provision under which 
any man who tries to induce a mem- 
ber of a codperative association to vio- 
late his contract is liable for damages 
to the association. The first case un- 
der this section of the act was heard 
before a court in Union county, Ken- 
tucky. The decision was in favor of 
the association and the buyer was or- 
dered to pay five hundred dollars dam- 
ages. A member of the association 
writes us: 

“In the past few months there has 
been a systematic effort among all 
these buyers to spread false reports 
and create as much dissatisfaction 
among the members of the association 
as possible. In many instances they 
go to a man who is a member of the 
association and make him an offer far 
above the market for his livestock, 
and when they find he is a member 
of the association, excuse themselves 
by saying that they would not have 
made that offer if he was not a mem- 
ber of the association. 
~ “Some of them, however, have gone 
farther than this and actually bought 
livestock from our members at a price 
in excess of the market. In one in- 
stance when hogs on our closest mar- 
ket (at Evansville, Indiana), which 
governs this territory, were $7.15 for 
top hogs, they brought from one of the 
members of our association a carload 
of hogs at 7 cents, f. o. b. the country 
at point of shipment. 

“We brought suit against this man 
for inducing the member to violate 
his contract. After the evidence was 
all heard in the case, our attorney 
made a motion to the court to give 
peremptory instructions to find a ver- 
dict in our favor. After considerable 
argument by the counsel on both sides, 
the judge decided that we were enti- 
tled to peremptory instructions and so 
instructed the jury to find for us the 
sum of $500, the amount asked for in 
our petition, and the amount cited in 
the Bingham coéperative marketing 
act of Kentucky.” 





Accounting for Co-operatives 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
has employed George Frazer, of Chi- 
cago, as consulting accountant and fi- 
nancial adviser. Mfr. Frazer’s particu- 


lar work will be in giving assistance '! 


to local coéperatives thruout Illinois 
in organizing accounting systems and 
preparing understandable business re- 
ports for the information of directors. 
Mr. Frazer was professor of public 
accounting and comptroller of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from 1913 to 1915. 
He devised the present Illinois finan- 
cial system in 1917. The Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association is now working 
with the officers of the Illinois Farm- 
ers’ Grain Dealers’ Association in out- 
lining an accounting and auditing plan 
for farmers’ elevators. 





A Book Worth Reading 


Farmers occasionally ask us to sug- 
gest worth while books on economics 
and sociology for their own libraries 
or for the libraries of their farm clubs. 
We have a new title to add to the list 
of the books we have recommended. 
The new book is “Conservatism, Rad- 
icalism and the Scientific Point of 
View,” by A, B. Wolfe. The Macmil- 
lan Publishing Company puts it out. 
The book costs $3.50 and is worth it. 

Professor Wolfe shows us how both 
the conservative and the radical get 
that way. He indicates that neither, if 
animated by emotion and prejudice, is 
likely to bring about any fundamental 





changes for the better in the socigj 
organization. “He urges the worth of 
the scientific attitude, and notes that 
the habit of weighing evidence coelly 
and intellectually is one of the fTeatest 
social assets that an individual cap 
have. He discusses, too, the ultimate 
purpose that ought to lie behind the 
creation of economic or social machip. 
ery of any sort; he declares that ecop. 


omists should be social engineers cop. | 


cerned in the harnessing of economig 


laws to serve the welfare of the magg 


of people. 


The book is not easy reading. It J 
must be thought over as well as read, | 


It seems to us, however, that it re 
pays very fully any time and thought 
that is spent on it. Any one who hag 
read the book is bound to take a more 
understanding and cool-headed atti. 
tude toward social problems. 





Hammans to Ohio 


Professor Charles W. Hammans, for 
the past four years assistant professor 
of marketing in the extension service 
of Iowa State College, has tendered hig 
resignation to take effect July 1, and 
will go to Ohio at that time to take 
charge of extension work in marketing, 

With Dr. E. G. Nourse, Professor 
Hammans participated in the first 
comprehensive investigation that wag 
made in Iowa along lines of codépera 
tive livestock shipping. He was joint 


author of Experiment Station Bulletin © 


200, entitled “Coéperative Livestock 
Shipping in Iowa in 1920,” and is fa 
vorably known to shippers thruout the 
entire state as an authority on live 
stock marketing problems. 

A graduate of the animal husbandry 
course of Iowa State College in 1914, 
Mr. Hammans was successively a high 
school agricultural teacher, county 


agent of Harrison county, and district 7 


supervisor of county agents. He was 
awarded a degree of Master of Science 
in agricultural economics by Iowa 
State College in June, 1923. 





Palo Alto County Supports 
McNary-Haugen Bill 


The farmers and business men of 
Palo Alto county are getting squarely 
behind the senators and representa 
tives from Iowa in their support of the 
McNary-Haugen bill. 

Petitions bearing 2,000 signatures 
have been forwarded to L. J. Dickin 
son. 
the Farm Bureau office on Saturday 
and Monday and by Thursday, or im 
less than a week’s time, practically all 
of them were returned with 2,000 sign- 
ers. This is remarkable from the 
standpoint of the short time taken to 
circulate the petitions. It is concle 
sive evidence that practically every 
one is in favor of this bill. 

Aside from the petitions, at least 
fifty individuals have written personal 
letters to the senators and representa 
tives asking them to support this bill 





Dougherty Elevator Adopts 
“Co-Op” Form 
Mr. T. M. McManus, of Dougherty, 
Iowa, a veteran in the coéperative ele 


vator work, writes us that the Dough- 
erty Cooperative Elevator Company 


held a meeting recently and voted té } 


change its form of organization from 
the old stock company form to the type 
outlined in the coéperative law of 1915. 

It is good news whenever a farm 
ers’ elevator takes this action. The 


coéperative form makes it much more | 
likely that the farmers’ elevator will 
continue to be the sort of service oF 
ganization that it is intended to be and 
that it will not degenerate into a cor 
poration designed to furnish high divi- 
dends of stock to a few shareholders. 


These petitions were mailed from } 
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~ Marketing lowa Wool 


What Co-operation Has Done for Wool Producers 


By B. J. STEWART 


ee uses of wool are so many and 
varied that practically every per- 
son is a consumer, in some form or 
another. As it igs taken from the 
sheep’s back, wool is a raw material 
that has to be put thru various pro- 
eesses, such as scouring, carding, 
spinning and weaving, before it 
reaches us as the cloth in wearing ap- 
parel, yarn in knitted™goods, or woven 
into carpets and rugs for our floors. 
Marketing the wool in the raw state, 
that is, in the fleece, is only one step 
in the process, but a very important 
one, and any shortening of this pro- 
cess is naturally of benefit to both. 
Co-operative marketing \of any com- 
modity shortens the process by provid- 
ing a more direct route; by eliminat- 
ing some of the hands thru which it 
passes from a producer to consumer. 
In order to show how this has been 
accomplished by the Iowa Fleece 
Wool Growers’ Association, I want to 
state briefly why, when and how the 
organization was formed, and some of 
the results it has accomplished. In 
the first place, conditions in the sheep 
industry in Iowa were in a deplorable 
state, prior to the organization of the 
Association early in the year 1919. 
There was absolutely no system in 
getting the wool to market; in fact 
lowa wool was not recognized or 
classed as such in the large markets, 
but was called southern Wisconsin, 
northern Missouri, or territorial, de- 
pending upon’the grade and quality. 
The fact that the local buyers paid 
but little if any attention to grade 
and quality did not help to improve 
the situation any. If a grower could 
get as much per pound for coarse, 
chaffy, or burry wool as his neighbor 
could get for his fine, clean, long 
staple wool, he had no incentive to 
produce a better grade. The buyer 
put the price low enough to take care 
of the poor grades, and paid the same 
price for all. Some growers, particu- 
larly those raising high quality wool, 
occasionally shipped to commission 
houses, but as a rule their experiences 
were such as to pretty thoroly dis- 
courage them. A practice quite com- 
mon among commission houses was 
to give a grower fair grading and a 
good price for his fiyst shipment, a 
slightly poorer one on his second, 
and if he shipped again, his grades 
and price would both be cut enough 
to.more than make up to the commis- 


sion house, for the preceding ones. ° 


Having sold my wool both to local 
buyers and to commission houses, I 
speak from personal experience. 


lowa Pooling System 


Organized originally as a division 
of the Fleece Wool States Growers As- 
sociation, it was reorganized in 1922 
and incorporated under the Iowa Co- 
Operative Marketing Law and named 
the lowa Fleece Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. As it is now organized, the 
county is the local unit, and these 
units, banded together, make up the 
association. Each county has its local 
Organization, and takes care of cok 
lecting the wool and shipping it to 
the central selling agency, where it 
is sorted into the various grades and 
stored until it is sold. Each member’s 
Wool is marked with a certain lot num- 
ber before shipping, and as soon as 
his lot is graded, the number of 
pounds of each grade is recorded, and 
a copy of this record sent to the sec- 
Tetary of the county organization. As 


the grading is done by experienced . 


graders, licensed by the United States 
S0vernment and not concerned in any 
Way in the selling of the wool, the 
érower is assured of an absolutely 
fair grading of his wool. The selling 
agency employed by the Iowa Associa- 
tion as bg as other state associa- 





tions, is the National Wool Warehouse 
and Storage Company, organized and 
conducted by a number of large wool 
producers from idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming, as’ a selling agency for 
their wool. ’ 

Each county sends one delegate to 
the annual meeting of the state associ- 
ation, at which the officers and board 


» of directors for the ensuing year are 


elected. In order to have the board 
of directors represent, as nearly as 
possible, the different wool growing 
sections of the state,-an effort is made 
to have one director elected from each 
congressional district. 

The outstanding accomplishment of 
the association has been the market- 
ing, in four years, of seven million, 
one hundred and five thousand, four 
hundred pounds of wool, receiving 
therefor two million, eight hundred 
and thirty-six thousand, two hundred 
and fifty-nine dollars and sixty cents. 
With a host of buyers in the field in 
1922, all anxious to make up for the 
losses sustained in 1921 and to break 
up the association if possible, the 
association pooled and sold 565,354 
pounds of wool at an average price 
of 43 cents per pound as against an 
average of 30 cents paid by the buy- 
ers. With a total selling cost of six 
cents per pound, the net saving to the 
grower was therefore seven cents per 
pound. The wool pooled in 1923, 
which amounts to nearly a million 
pounds, has not as yet been sold. 

Quality of Wool Improves 

Another accomplishment of the as- 
sociation is seen in the marked im- 
provement in the quality of the wool 
shipped to the pool recently as com- 
pared to earlier shipments, and is the 
direct result of grading and selling by 
grade. When a grower finds that the 
price he receives for his wool depends 
to quite an extent on the care he gives 
his sheep, he is naturally inclined to 
pay more attention to their care and 
feeding. In order to make this point 
clear, it might be well to explain the 
various grades of wool and give some 
of their uses. In the first place, each 
grade is divided into two classes, 
known as staple and clothing. Staple 
wool is that in which the average 
length of fibre exceeds two and one- 
half inches, while in clothing wool the 
fibre is less than two and one-half 
inches in length, 

In each grade, the staple wool is 
from four to six cents higher than the 
clothing and the burry and seedy 
wool is worth far less than the others, 
with the exception of braid. If then, 
the grower can keep his wool clean by 
more careful handling and increase 
the proportion of staple wool by more 
careful selection and feeding, he 
stands to get a better price for his 
wool. The association has endeavored 
to help its members in all possible 
ways besides grading the wool and 
selling it. It maintains a free ex- 
change list by means of which mem- 
bers may locate stock they wish to 
buy or a market for what they have 
to sell. It has co-operated with the 
Extension Department in establishing 
cost .account records of farm flocks, 
assisting members to secure records 
of production cost, enabling them to 
determine whether or not their sheep 
are returning a profit. 

The association has encouraged the 
use of virgin wool products and fur- 
nished its members, at manufacturers’ 
cost, with virgin wool blankets, wool 
bats, stockings, worsted cloth for 
suits, and Melton and Oxford cloth for 
overcoats. The wonderful wearing 
qualities of the virgjn wool articles, 
as compared with the so called aill- 
wool of the woolen goods trade, have 
created a demand for this class of 
goods that is growing. apace. 
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Look hr the Red Stripe 


—for Restful sleep! 


No matter what style of bed you buy for looks—be 
sure to equip it with a Way Sagless Spring for restfulness. The 


Way Sadless Sprine 


“NO SAG If aAHY WAY ” 





—is the best foundation for restful sleep. Its patented hollow 
cable construction is always resilient without permanent sag 
—always comfortable, always restful. Its sturdy truss sup- 
ports keep the frame from bending; its stiff cable edges and 
high risers keep you off the bedrails. 


Guaranteed for 25 years 


not to sag, stretch or break. Look for the red stripes on the 
frame—get the genuine “Way”. 





Way Sagless Spring Co. 
822 E. Hennepin Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 









Way Sagless Daybeds 


—the improved type—opens to 
a full size bed—equipped with 
genuine Way Sagless Spring. 
Write for portfolio of designs. 


Chittenden and Eastman Co. 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
DISTRIBUTORS 































“a Buy From Your 
Druggist 


(A Special Formula 
Including Santonin 


/ SURE-SHOT 











Guaranteed to Get Every Worm 


This Iron-clad warranty goes with every Sure Shot Hog Kap, 
It’s a different worm capsule, superior to any you have ever seen 
orused. Made from the spicial Bere Shot-Santonin compound 
formula, they are 100% effective, and only one capsule is 
needed to expel every worm, larva and egg from the largest hog. 
All we ask is that you follow our directions. 

Bey, your Sure Shot Kape right from your druggist. You can depend on 

























him. He knows remedies thoroughly. is guarantee, as well as ours, is be- 
hind every Sure Ente Hoa Bap. very cent will be returned if you are nos 
eat your profits by destroying the hog’s vitality. Give every pig one 
. Expel the worms! In that way you quicken his growth. 

for Sure Shot Hog Kaps the next time you are in town. Or 


or one. 
Box 29-A, Des Moines, lowa 


If your druggist hasn't obtained his supply of Sure Shot Hog Kaps, write us 
asking where to get them, 

















FARMSTEAD HOG MINERALS 


BEST COSTS LEAST 


4 ae. Farmstead Hog eae e----- secces "3s Farmstead Worm Powder per Ib.......... Ss .s 
We hore a Sow dusteabte Seueteneten tats, No expert —Shoutd know how 
Good bax" Dieres agents wend Carafe eslon even toa Sat ted endow. Forms" ober 
FARMSTEAD 
MINERAL 
MFG. 66., 
Menno, 
So. Dakota 

















FORTY-ONE RATS 


caught in one night witha 


PIED PIPER Trap 


Positions Wanted 


On live stock farms for Animal as stu-" 
ts during vacation from June 9 to September 
24. Nearly ali have had —_ experience. 














Address 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT Mouse Tasp o Guessey Wenace 
AMES, IOWA. lowa Falls Manufacturing Co., towa Fails, lowa 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Easter 


Two children were talking of holi- 
days. “And when we have lots of 
eggs, we have Easter,” said the young- 
er child. 

The day of “lots of eggs,” the day 
of colored eggs, the day of Easter 
cards, and candy eggs, of pasteboard 
rabbits filled with eggs—to many chil- 
dren this is Easter. : 

As the years go on it seems as tho 
the days that our parents revered are 
flipping away from a sacred observ- 
ance. We have in this month of April 
an assortment of weeks that we are 
asked to observe. There is Be Kind 
to Animals Week, Forestry Conserva- 
tion Week, Garden Week, Easter Day, 
Tree and Arbor Day. The hand work 
of the school children is supposed to 
be in line with the week that is com- 
ing. In one school, which is doubt- 
less typical of many, the children are 
making Easter badges of ribbon and 
cardboard on which they are printing 
the word “Easter.” Easter seals are 
to be placed on the finished badge, or 
an Easter message or lily. 

In this same school th» children are 
making also pennants of white manilla 
paper and coloring them. When the 
pennants are finished they will be 
pinned across the top of the board 
like a border. The children will love 
the frisky rabbits and the cunning 
baby chicks. Easter Sabbath will not 
mean more than the rabbits and the 
chicks, more than the vase of pussy- 
willows on the teacher’s desk, unless 
the mothers teach them the sacred 
story of the resurrection of our Lord. 

Women were “last at the grave, 
first at the tomb.” Women go down 
to the doors of death to ‘bring back 
the babies. It is the women who 
should feel the responsibility of teach- 
ing their children the Easter lesson 
of the resurrection victory over death. 
“We can look forward with the assur- 
ance of faith to the great triumph 
when death and sin will be swallowed 
up in the victory which Christ will 
achieve; nay, has already achieved, 
for all believers. In that faith we can 
work patiently here on earth, knowing 
that our labor is not in vain, that no 
portion of it will perish, but all of it 
will be gathered up into the spirit 
world, and its results incorporated in 
our glad, eternal existence.” 

Dr. James Gray tells of offering con- 
solation to a farmer who had been 
seriously stung by a bee. “Well,” said 
the farmer, “one thing gives me satis- 
faction—that bee’ll never sting anoth- 
er man.” 


“Oh,” Doctor Gray replied, “you 
killed it, did you?” 
“No,” said the farmer. “Don’t you 


know that a bee has. only one sting, 
and that when he stings a man, he 
leaves his sting in him? He may 
alight upon another man,. but he has 
no sting for him.” 

Doctor Gray's comment is: “Oh, 
holy and blessed truth! Death alight- 
ed upon Jesus Christ and left its sting 
in him. Death may alight upon us 
who believe in Him, but it has no 
fatal power. 
“Grieve no more, all ye who are 

sighing— 
Wail no more for the blest. 

Fear no more, O ye that are dying— 

Death is the last and best, 
And the end of life is rest.” 


” 





Try a package of gourd seeds for 
the children. They grow luxuriantly, 
are quick growers for covering arbors, 
fences and unsightly places, and the 
children will love the quaint shapes of 
bottles, spoons, clubs, dippers and nest 
eges. Sow the seed like you would 


squash or cucumbers, in hills three 
feet apart, and allow three plants to 
grow in each hill. 
best results. 


Rich soil gives the 


Origin of Fabric Names 


The following facts have been gath- 
ered from various sources regarding 
the origin of fabric names: 

Calico is really a corruption of the 
name Calcutta, where this material 
was first extensively manufactured. 
Dimity gets its name from Damiétta, 
Egypt. Cambric comes from Cambrai, 
a town in France. Alpaca is named 
after the animal that produces the 
hair used in its manufacture. Velvet 
comes from the Latin word “villus,” 
meaning shaggy hair. Plush comes 
from the Latin “pilus,” a hair. Chintz 
comes from a word in the language of 
Hindustan, meaning stained. Mohair 
originates from the words Moor hair. 
Broadcloth owes its name to its width. 
Cotton comes from the Arabic word 
“qutun.” Tweed was originally 
“tweel,”’ but due to the poor penman- 
ship of a Scotch manufacturer of those 
fabrics was changed. to its present 
form.—Beryl Dixon, assistant profes- 
sor home economics, Colorado Agricul- 
tural College. . 





Are Your School Grounds 
Planted? 


The Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is promoting the project of 
planting rural school grounds with, 
native shrubbery and trees. 

The best results are obtained when 
the children (under leadership, of 
course), do the work as far as possible 
—collecting material along roads and 
waste places, with emphasis on the 
need of digging carefully only one 
specimen in a spot. 


HEARTS AND HOMES DEPART 


At the same time teachers are asked 
to urge the pupils to bring only sam- 


ples of wild flowers instead of gatker- - 


ing large bunches, and to maintain a 
table in the corridor whereon are put 
specimens of shrubs and flowers with 
names attached. 

Graduating. classes might be in- 
duced to plant ivy and to make their 


- parting gift of shrubbery. Thus the 


children will not only learn to appre-»@ 
ciate the beauty of Iowa trees and 
shrubbery, but are stimulated to take 
pride in their school groumis. 





A Woman’s Idea of Discipline 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Having just read your department 
and “A Man’s Ideas on Discipline,” I 
couldn’t help saying a few words. One 
sees, hears and reads so much advice 
of this kind that one who knows real- 
ly must say something. Now this 
man’s advice and ideas on child train- 
ing are identical with what we always 
get from four kinds of people: First, 
the old maid; second, the old bach- 
elor; third, the married woman who 
never had any children, and, fourth, 
the married man with children whom 
he pets when they are good and turns 
his back to when they are naughty and 
says, “Let Nell do it.” Russell Cor- 
yell is either the bachelor or the last 
mentioned married man. 

And now his idea that most moth- 
ers punish their children because they 
annoy, pester or work on their nerves. 
No, Mr. Coryell, a good mother or 
father does not punish a child for 
either of these things, but usually be- 





Cats Love to Ride in Autos 


Miss Monica Fangmann, aged ten 
years, who lives with her parents on a 
farm near Dyersville, Iowa, has a pet 
cat, named Spot. (Shown in picture, 
first one to the left.) Spot is very 
fond of automobile rides, showing that 
domestic animals soon show a prefer- 
ence for modern methods of travel. 

To quote Monica’s own words, “My 
pet cat had left me for six weeks. 
Don’t know why she left or how she 
left; but we think she was in a car 
and left that way. She must have got 


When they arrived there, they found 
Spot sitting on the back seat. Brother 
remained in the car with Spot until it 
was time to go home, as he was afraid 
of losing her in town. On still another 
occasion Spot got into uncle’s car 
when they were here on a visit and 
rode home with them, so you see, Spot 
is very fond of car rides.” 

Spot is a year and a half old; born 
in a village store; color, black and 
white; weight, 63% pounds: amiable 
disposition, good appetite, good habits. 





Monica's Six Cats. 


in a visiting car at our house for the 
next morning she was gone. Spot is 
very fond of car rides, because every 
time our own ‘car leaves, if we don’t 
watch her, she will sneak a ride. 
“Once when father and brother went 
to the timber to cut wood, Spot 
Sneaked into the car and took an eight- 
mile ride and stayed all day with 
them. Another time she went to 
grandpa’s, a distance of nine miles. 
When grandpa got home, Spot get out 
of the car and followed him to the 
house. On another occasion father and 
brother went to town on business. 


The Puzzle Is to Find the Sixth One. 


Likes to come into the house and have 
a ribbon tied around her neck. Spot 
has two brothers and two sisters. 
Monica’s cats as shown on the picture, 
reading from left to right, bear the 
following names: Spot, Lover, Nig- 
ger, Jean, Mupsie, Runabout Fatty 
Fritz. 

Monica was asked: “How much 
would you take for your cat if the 
Hudson Bay Fur Company wanted to 


buy it?” Her reply was terse but very 
emphatic: “They have not enough 
money to buy it from me.”’—A,. F. 
Klinkner. 





cause they are heading for forming g 
bad habit which. will bring them grief 
in later years. For instance, the chil 
who wants to eat with his hands. He 
has to eat with his fork some time, 7 
and it is only teaching him to be awk. 
ward and mussy at the table, which 
will be embarrassing to him sometime 
in his life. For, alas, Mr. Coryell, we 
do live in a civilized world and ou 
children must be taught to behave 
thus or come to grief. So we must 
tell them, and if they persist in dig 
obeying they must be punished. I qo 
not believe in continually nagging ang 
pounding a child, ‘but when he insists 
on doing the thing he shouldn’t, he 
must be made not to do it until he 
realizes it is the thing that he must 
not do. 

I have four children, ranging in age 
from one and one-half to six yearg 


old. Now suppose I took them on 4 
visit—even to the home of Mr. Cor. 





yell—and I let them all sit at hig 
table and eat with their fingers and 
rub their dirty hands on his table 
linen. Then after dinner I let the 
baby play in the coal pail and then 
play with his Sunday hat. And suppog 7 
ing I let my little girl (who likes to 
cut out pictures) cut all the pictures 
out of his library books, while my boy 
was in the yard walking on his flow. 
ers and shrubs. I am afraid that even 
Mr. Coryell would flatten out his hand 
and hold onto his self-control to keep 
it from landing on a small trousers 
seat or a gingham bloomer. And yet 
I have witnessed all these things be 
ing done by the spoiled little mani:ma’s 
darling who never had a spanking and 
who always had the temptation re. 
moved to keep her out of it. 

No, we. simply can not pack our 
friends’ belongings away in their 
store-room when we go visiting, nor 
can we hold four children on our lap | 
at once, so they can not reach those 
things; so we must teach them other 
people’s rights, and even tho a thing 
is not literally “wicked,” there are 
things they simply can not do, and if 
they do them they must be punished. 

Also, when we remove the tempta 
tion, or the child, as he suggests, we 
are laying a good foundation for a 
weak-willed person when the child 
grows up, as the world’s temptations 


are never removed, as we all well 
know. 
So I say, “When your child does 


something you are moved to correct 
him for, say to yourself, Does it make 
any real difference? If it does, tell 
him why you do not want him to do 
it, and then if he still insists he must 
do it, spank him.” It is the only way, 
and he will thank you for it some 
day. I love my children and they all 
love me and their dadd also, yet we 
make them behave and we spank them 
when we see fit, and it has always 
done good. 

Letters such as Mr. Coryell’s cause 
lots of trouble when they are forever- 
getting into print, as fond Auntie or 
Uncle or Grandma, who have forgot- 
ten those little spankings, read them 
and tell you about them. They should 
not be printed, and I am not the only 
mother who thinks so. 

A MOTHER WHO KNOWS. 





Remarks: The only fault we have 
to find with the above splendid letter 
is that the writer failed to give her 
mame. As a rule, we do not publish 
unsigned articles, but here we have 
made an exception. Exchange of views 
is a good thing.—Editor. 





To get rid of the cut-worms which 
do so much to take the floral note out 
of our gardens, scatter bran mash 
poisoned with arsenate of lead around 
the plants just before nightfall. Keep 
the chickens away. 
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Above is shown 
Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 323. In the 
9 x 10%4-foot size tt 
costs only $15.75 















Always Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one genuine, guaranteed Congoleum 
and that is Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the 
Gold Seal shown above. You will find this Gold 
Seal (printed in dark green on a gold background) 
pasted on the face of every guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug and on every few yards of guar- 
anteed Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. It 
protects you against substitutes and gives you the 
assurance of our liberal money-back guarantee. 
Don’t fail to look for the Gold Seal when you buy! 


CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York — Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas 
New Qrleans Montreal London Paris 


San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 
Rio de Janeiro 


Write for free booklet 
showing all the pretty 
patterns in full colors! 





Gold-Seal Congoleum 


Gold-Seal Congoleum 
; Rug No. 398 


Rug No. 518 

























































Easy to Clean— 
Beautiful—Economical! 


No matter how often the men folks come tramping in 
with muddy shoes—no matter what is spilled on the 
seamless, waterproof surface of a Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug—a few minutes with a damp mop makes it as 
bright and spotless as when new. 


That’s why Sai Congoleum Rugs are taking the place 
of woven floor-coverings in so many homes; in living 
room, dining room and bedrooms all through the house. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Congoleum Rugs offer the same artistic designs you 
find in high-priced woven rugs, and in such variety that 
it is a simple matter to make selections to harmonize 
with every room in the house. 


These easy-to-clean, sanitary rugs lie flat without 
fastening of any kind, never curl at the corners and with 
all their advantages, they are extremely low in price. 


Popular Sizes — Low Prices 


6 feetx 9 feet $ 9.00 The patternsillustrated are 114 feetx3 feet $ .60 
4 > = : . 
714 feetx 9 feet 11.25 made in the five large sizes $ fiend foe 2.40 


9 feetx 9 feet 13.50 only. The smaller rugs are 
9 feet x 1014 feet 15.75 made in other designs to 3 feet x 414 feer 1.95 


9 feetx12 feet 18.00 harmonize witK them: 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 
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Free Recipes and 
Feeding Schedules 


Send for free booklet, “Feed- 
ing the Child for Health,’ a 
booklet which contains complete 
feeding schedules for babies and 
children, height and weight 
tables, simple recipes and much 
valuable advice regarding in- 
fant and child care as recom- 
mended by leading specialists. 












or Healthy Babies 


—what an authority advocates 


E are ever seeking truth about this prod- 
uct that we advertise. So we ask physi- 
cians and food experts, who have made 
exhaustive tests, to tell us facts that we may 
tell to you. 
An authority of note gives these three vital 
reasons for orange juice in baby feeding: 


1. Orange Juice supplies Vitamine “C” 


Orange juice is rich in Vitamine C. Therefore, 
orange juice with milk which has the growth-promot- 
ing vitamines in abundance, makes a complete and 
perfect food for the baby or young child. 


2. Organic salts and acids 
—elements that every baby needs; 


3. Fruit Sugar 


—practically predigested nutriment promoting 
healthful muscular activity in children. 





California S 


California Fruit Growers Exckange 
A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 11,000 Growers 
Los Angeles, California 


HE vitamine in oranges pre- 

vents certain common forms 
of malnutrition, the most serious 
of which is scurvy. 

The salts and acids act as appe- 
tizers and aid digestion. 

The fruit sugar is a healthful, 
easily digested form of sweets that 
most children require. 

And not the least of all advan- 
tages that orange juice affords is its 
natural, mild laxative effect. 

Orange juice, therefore, is al- 
most universal food for babies 
today, for other reasons than 
merely that children like its taste. 

No other baby food or fruit 
juice, so far as we know, combines 
these healthful benefits with such 


unlki St Ova 


Uniformly Good 


enticing flavor. No other, there- 
fore, is so easy and so pleasing to 
administer to children. 

Remember these facts also when 
you choose the entire family’s 
daily food, for fresh fruit is equally 
important to grown-ups. 

“More RAW foods with the 
meals,” is the modern expert’s 
warning which is being sounded 
everywhere today. 

However, in every question of 
the diet your own physician should 
finally advise. 

We wish to make no statement 
that is not well within the facts. 


Show him this page and ask his 
opinion. Then use orange juice 
for your child, as he directs. 
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California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Dept. 1304 
Los Angeles, California. 


Send me free booklet, “Feeding the Child for Health.” 
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You are bound -to be happy with a Willys" 
Knight. Happy in the very beauty of it—in 
| the silky action of it—in the price of it— 
- : happy, most of all, in the wonderful way it 
) keeps going-on and on and on without need of «jf oy 
tinkering and fussing with the engine. bie of 


The Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine is engi- 
neered to improve with use. It does improve with 
use. No noisy, hamméring cams. No clicking 
: springs. No valve-grinding. No bother with 
carbon. No sticking valves. None of the cus- 
tomary woes of ordinary poppet-valve engines. 


This is the same type of engine used in the 
costliest.and most famous cars of Europe. 
Willys-Knight owners report 50;000 miles and 
more without so much as touching a tool to 
the engine. And no Willys-Knight engine has 
ever been known to wear out! 


If you want real happiness in a motor car— 
and the most mileage for your money—own a 


Willys-Knight. The day of the Knight is here! 


Willys-Knight Models 2-pass Roadster $1175; 5-pass. Touring $1175, 7-pass 
Touring $1325; 5-pass: Coupe- Sedan (Standard $1450, De Luxe $1550); 
5-pass Sedan $1795, (De Luxe $1895); 7-pass Sedan $1995, all prices f o 6. 
Toledo. We»reserve the right to change prices and specification’ without notice. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND. INC . TOLEDO, OHIO 
Wllys-Overland Sales Co. Lid., Toronto, Canada 
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A Man Who Should Not Raise 
Much Alfalfa 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“] am using at the present time a ro- 
tation of corn, oats and clover. Very 
little hay is cut or fed, as I think cat- 
tle fc! on the clover pasture during 
the summer pay as well-for it as tho 
the clover were mowed and fed in 
the winter. From my 160 acre farm I 
ship annually about three loads of cat- 
tle and 200 head of hogs. In addition 
to what I raise on the place, I buy 
about 400 bushels of corn, $150 worth 
of oil meal and $400 worth of tankage. 
Should I put ten or fifteen acres of 
my land into alfalfa? Could I in this 
way avoid buying so much tankage 
and oil meal?” 

We strongly advise this man to put 
five or even ten acres of this land into 
alfalfa. We doubt very much, how- 
ever, if he should grow more than ten 
acres of alfalfa as long as his idea is 
to feed his cattle out on pasture dur- 
ing the summer. A little alfalfa fed to 
hogs during the winter is a splendid 
thing, but it will not altogether take 
the place of tankage. In fact, it will 
not ordinarily replace more than one- 
third of the tankage to advantage. The 
probabilities are that our correspond- 
ent can not use alfalfa as satisfacto- 
rily as clover for his cattle pasture. al- 
tho it might possibly be worth while 
for him to experiment with a mixture 
of red clover, alfalfa, sweet clover and 
alsike. In our opinion, the man who 
has few cattle to feed during the win- 
ter has no business with any large 
acreage of alfalfa, unless possibly he 
is near a large city where he can sell 
the hay to unusual advantage. 





The Origin of Pig Clubs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me when the first pig 
club was organized and what brought 
it about?” 

Records of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture show that the 
first pig club was organized in 1910 
in Caddo Parish, Louisiana. E. W. 
Jones, superintendent of schools in 
that county, directed the organization 
of the club which had _ fifty-nine 
schoolboys as members. The mem- 
bers fed pigs for a stated period, keep- 
ing records of the gains made and 
the feed consumed. The Club was an 
outgrowth of the boys’ and girls’ corn 
clubs which had been sponsored for 
a number of years previously by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 





Killing Cockleburs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have rented for a term of years 
a piece of land infested with cockle- 
burs. We seeded down forty acres 
with oats and this fall the new seed- 
ing was pretty well covered with 
cockleburs. Should we have mowed 
this land, or will the cockleburs be 
killed out if we leave it in hay and 
f£rass for two or three years? How 
long will the seed lay in the ground 
and still grow if it is again culti- 
vated?” 

The only genuinely effective way we 
know of for getting rid of cockleburs 
is to put the land in corn and give not 
only the cleanest of horse cultivation 
but also three hand hoeings or pullings 
so that no cockleburs will go to seed. 
Putting the land in meadow for several 
years may reduce the amount of hand 
labor required but will not do away 
with it altogether. The cocklebur is 
an annual which spreads only by seed 
and it can be completely eradicated in 
two or three years if a vigorous, de- 
‘ermined man takes hold of the propo- 
sition with the object in mind of pro- 
viding conditions which favor the 


- 





sprouting of the cocklebur seeds which 
are in the ground and at the same time 
destroys absolutely every plant before 
it has a chance to produce seed. Of 
course this means a lot of labor, but 
the extra hand labor is compensated 
for to a considerable extent by the 
greatly improved corn crop which is 
thereby obtained. 





Suggested Clover Mixture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have eighty acres of land that has 
been cropped pretty hard with a rota- 
tion-of nothing but corn and oats for 
a number of years. Next year I want 
to- seed. it down and have been think- 
ing of using a mixture of sweet clover, 
red clover, alsike, a little alfalfa, and 
perhaps a little timothy. I thought 
the timothy might be of some use if I 
held the seeding -over for a second 
year. My idea in using a variety is 
that I have observed it is easy to get 
a stand of sweet clover on the low 
ground, but where the land is a little 
hilly, it seems impossible to get a 
stand, altho the red clover seems to 
catch quite well in. these spots. What 
kind of sweet clover would you sug- 
gest? What proportion of these seeds 
would you recommend?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
use on each acre a mixture of two 
pounds of scarified white sweet clover, 
three pounds alfalfa, two pounds al- 
sike, four pounds red clover, and five 
pounds timothy. If the land is the 
least bit acid there will probably be 
very little sweet clover on the higher 
land and not much alfalfa. Ordinarily 
the timothy will not amount to much 
the first year, but if the seeding is 
held over until the second year, the 
timothy may prove to be worth while. 
A clover seed mixture of the sort 
which we have just suggested is well 
adapted for trial purposes to almost 
any soil. After a man has had expe- 
rience, however, he usually finds it is 
advisable to shift the proportion con- 
siderably to meet his particular condi- 
tions. Many men prefer to leave the 
sweet clover altogether out of any hay 
mixture because of the fact that the 
sweet clover is ready to cut for hay 
long before the red clover and timothy 
are ready. 





Which Clover for Green Manure 

A northwestern Iowa correspondent 
writes: 

“I am planning on, sowing clover 
with small grain to plow under in the 
fall as green manure. Which is best 
one year with another, mammoth red, 
Hubam, or sweet clover?” 

Mammoth red clover is no good to 
plow under the fall of the same year 
it is seeded. During the first year it 
makes even less growth than the com- 
mon red clover and is decidedly in- 
ferior to regular sweet clover. 

With Hubam selling at twice as 
much as regular sweet clover, we cer- 
tainly would use the regular white 
sweet clover instead of Hubam. More- 
over, under many conditions the reg- 
ular white sweet clover seems to fur- 
nish a greater tonnage of green ma- 
nure even for the first year than the 
Hubam. The one outstanding objec- 
tion to the regular white sweet clover 
is that when it is plowed under in the 
fall of the first year it oftentimes 
comes up in corn the year following. 
We doubt if this objection is as seri- 
ous as many people think. It can be 
got around to some extent if the plow- 
ing is done very deep or if the plow- 
ing is delayed until April or May the 
year following. Probably the regular 
biennial white sweet clover is the 
best all around green manure crop 
which we now have, 
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The 

*‘All Work’’ Shoe 
Cut alittle higherto 
keep out plow dirt 
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Yorktown, N. J., June 29,1923 | 


Wolverine Shoe Co., 

Rockford, Mich. 

Gentlemen: I take great pleasure in 
writing you of the remarkable wear 
and comfort I have had from a pair 
of your Wolverine Shoes purchased 
from Abe Kolsky, Woodston, N. J. 
ayearago. AsI ama farmer, working 
Jong hours—and unusually hard on 
shoes—(a pair generally lasts me no 
more than three months at the most), 
I consider the wolverine shoe the best 
Beever wore, 

I have never had shoes to retain 
their softness thru all conditions of 
weather as these have done. 

Wishing you great success. 

Yours truly, 
AMOS B KIRBY. 


They wear 1000 Miles 


and they always stay soft 


—a secret process fixes that! 


. You can expect a different kind of wear 
from Wolverine Shoes. For they are actu- 
ally made out of different material than 
any other work shoe. They are made of 
Cordovan horse-hide. The 


unusual to you—are common to us. We 
expect Wolverines to wear longer. The 
secret is in the leather. And in the fact 
that we specialize in work shoes only, 


Whatever your need, 





toughest, longest wearing 
leather known, 


Baseballs are made of 
horse-hide because it is the 
only leather that will stand 
the pounding. The finest 
Cossack saddles are made 
of it too. But heretofore it 


shoes. Because it always 
tanned-up too stiff. 


But in our tannery we 
learned how to tan it soft. 
The upper leather is thick 


or w! 


wear 





Wolverine 
Comfort Shoe 


4] has a special Wolverine 


Tender feet welcome 
these 


and flexible asa mocca- 
sin, yet wear like iron. 
And so light and easy, 
you’ llneverknow they’re 
on duty. For tender feet, 
you do not en- 
counter wet weather, 

i ‘ort shoe. 


there is a Wolverine to 
meetit. Farm, shop, lumber 
camp, oil fields, mines, 
summer and winter, each 


built to meet each special 
condition. That, too, 
is why they wear so 
well: 

If your shoe dealer 
can’t supply you, write 
us. We will tell you the 
nearest Wolverine dealer. 
And we will send you a 


ey’re soft 








for your protection, but we 
make it as soft as a moccasin. And it stays 
soft, Even after many wettings it will 
always dry out soft. No other shoe, we 
know, does this. 

That’s why letters like the above— 


Wolverine Shoe & 
Tanning Corp. 
Formerly Michigan Shoemakers 


Rockford, Michigan 


catalogue showing which 
type of shoe fits your needs best. 


PEELE 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Dept. 48, Rockford, Mich. 


Please send me name of nearest Wolverine 
dealer and catalog. 


Name...... adden seucde advecicenccescamneden 


| P. O. and- State. ..0cdsiididecvocnsdvivces ates 


| My desler 09... isspaccoseconcssddcsapocetaave 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when anamouncement is made to the contrary, 
are as they were made originally by Hemry Wallace, with seach slight 
ep ay ee te the lesson tex statement 


sionally be made 
quarteriy 


Bach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! a esson must not be repro- 
daced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained 


these expositions of the Sabbath School 
changes as may occa- 


text. This may not always apply to 
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Amos and Hosea Pleading for 
Righteousness 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 27, 1924. Books of Amos 
and Hosea. Printed: Amos, 6:1-6; 
Hosea, 6:1-6.) 


“Woe to them that are at ease in 
Zion, and to them that are secure in 
the mountain of Samaria, the notable 
men of the chief of the nations, to 
whem the house of Israel come! (2) 
Pass ye up Calneh, and see; and from 
thence go ye to Hamath the great; 
then go down to Gath of the Philis- 
times: are they better than these king- 
doms? or is their border greater than 
your border? (3)—ye that put far 
away the evil day, and cause the seat 
of violence to come near; (4) that lie 
upon beds of ivory, and stretch them- 
selves upon their couches, and eat the 
Jambs out of the flock, and the calves 
out of the midst of the stall; (5) that 
sing idle songs to the sound of the 
viol; that invent for themselves instru- 
ments of music, like David; (6) that 
drink wine in bowls, and anoint them- 
selves with the chief oils; but they are 
not grieved for the affliction of Jo- 
seph.” 

“Come, and let us return unto Jeho- 
vah; for he hath torn, and he will heal 
us; he hath smitten, and he will bind 
us up. (2) After two days will he 
revive us: on the third day he will 
raise us up, and we shall live before 
him. (3) And let us know, let us fol- 
low on to know Jehovah his going 
forth is sure as the morning; and he 
will come unto us as the rain, as the 
latter rain that watereth the earth. 
(4) O Ephraim,. what shall I do unto 
thee?. O Judah, what shall I do unto 
thee? for your goodness is as a morn- 
ing cloud, and as the dew that goeth 
early away. (5) Therefore have I 
hewed them by the prophets; I have 
slain them by the words of my mouth: 
and thy judgments are as the light 
that goeth forth. (6) For I desire 
goodness, and not sacrifice; and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt- 
offerings.” 





To understand this or any other les- 
son, we should know as much as pods- 
sible about the times and the man as 
well as the message. Only in this way 
can we get its true meaning. The 
times were those of Jeroboam II, a pe- 
ried of great national extravagance, as 
We may learn from reading II Kings, 
14. Never since the days of David and 
Solomon had Israel been so prosper- 
ous. Hamath, the great fortress at the 
fords of the Euphrates, had been re- 
taken and the Philistines subdued. 

Tt was a time of crel oppression of 
the poor, of injustice and taking of 
bribes. It was a time of great luxury 
for the rich, as will be seen from the 
portion of Amos printed in the lesson. 
It was a time aiso when outwardly 
there was every manifestation of devo- 
tion—crowds of worshipers at the 
sanctuary, abundant sacrifices, splen- 
did musical recitals. (See chapter 5.) 

The man is Amos, a herdsman living 
some six miles south of Bethlehem. 
No prophet by profession was he; but 
a man of wide knowledge, deep relig- 
jous experience, and a wonderful gift 
of picturesque presentation of the most 
profound truths in a truly forceful 
style, which has few equals in all liter- 
ature, sacred or profane. Altho he 
belonged to Judah, his short public 
ministry was at Bethel, at that time 
the most popular sanctuary in the 
kingdom of the ten tribes. It was lo- 
cated about twelve miles north of Je- 





rusalem, or about twenty miles from 
the prophet’s homeswHe appeared thére 
probably at the time of some great fes- 
tival, announcing that the time had 
come when Jehovah was applying the 
plumb line of righteousness to every 
man and to every institution, and that 
everything found out of plumb must 
perish. He then intimated that as a 
result of this exact measurement, the 
high places and the sanctuary and the 
cities of the land should be rendered 
desolate, and the dynasty of Jeroboam 
perish. 

Whether the people understood what 
Amos said about applying the plumb 
line or not, the last was plain enough 
and created a profound sensation. The 
high priest at Bethel sent word to the 
king that Amos was creating a disturb- 
ance. He also gave the prophet some 
fatherly advice to the effect that he 
had better go back to his own country 
and prophesy, and not disturb the re- 
pose of the sanctuary at Bethel and 
make trouble for the government. The 
reply of Amos is found in the seventh 
chapter. 

in the first two chapters he pro- 
nounces the doom of Syria, the Philis- 
tines, Edom, Moab, Ammon, not be- 
cause they are heathen, but because 
they had violated the fundamental 
principles of morality in their dealings 
with men. He visits severe condem- 
nation upon Judah and Israel because, 
as people of God, they knew better, 
and yet, knowing better, they commit- 
ted the crimes of heathens. He stands 
for the rights of the poor and the op- 
pressed. He rebukes the robbery and 
the luxury of the rich, accompanied 
as it is with attendance on public wor- 
ship and costly oblations. He pictures 





Jehovah as omnipotent, as omnipres- 
ent, as omniscient, who keeps account, 
and will punish and wipe out of exist- 
ence a nation that will not do justice 
to the poor and punish the evildoers. 
He pronounces a woe on those 
“that are at ease in Zion,” who take 
part in public worship, but see the 
evils of the time and make no effort to 
cure them; who shirk all their respon- 
sibility and put all their confidence 
in the court of Samaria, the chief men 
who are now in control. He says in 


effect: If you think there is no dan- 
ger, that things will come out all 
right, study history; see what hap- 


pened in Chaidea, or the cities found- 
ed by Nimrod, which perished because 
of corruption, as‘did all the cities of 
the Euphrates. Then study Hamath, 
then the history of Gath, the great 
Philistine stronghold. All these have 
been destroyed because corrupt. Don’t 
imagine that Samaria or Judah can es- 
cape. You can not escape while you 
allow injustice to go unrebuked and 
unpunished. 

He then gives a striking picture of 
the idle rich: reclining on couches of 
ivory, feasting, drinking. They spend 
no time regretting the demoralized and 
corrupt condition of their country. 
Having pictured the indifference of 
those that dwell at ease to the public 
welfare, their epicurean mode of life, 
their gluttony and drunkenness and 
their profanation of things sacred, the 
prophet proceeds to pronounce the 
doom of Israel. If you wili read the 
story as recorded in II Kings, you will 
see that the prophecy of Amos was 
speedily fulfilled. The nation, how- 
ever prosperous outwardly, was rotten 
at the core, and made feeble resistance 
to Assyria, whose name, altho he men- 
tions it, was in the undercurrent of the 
vision of Amos. For this farmer- 
prophet was a statesman as well as a 
preacher of righteousness. Jeroboam 
II was the last ruling king of the ten 
tribes. His successors were mere ad- 
venturers or satraps of the Assyrians. 

The lesson taught by Amos both in 
the passage quoted and in the entire 
prophecy, may be summed up thus: 
That there can be no national stability 





except in a righteos and just goverp. 
ment; and a righteous and just goverg. 
ment can exist only with a righteoug 
and just people. That the oppressiog 
of the poor and ill-gotten gains, the 
result of oppression, and the luxury 
and dissipation that invariably go with 
ill-gotten gains, sap the very founda. 


tions of national life. And _ that, 
whether in heathen or Christian 
lands, no splendor of ceremoniaj 


in connection with the outward obsery. 
ance of religion will win the favor of 
a just and righteous God. It is a leg. 
son for our times as well as his a leg. 
son for every country and every age: 
and a lesson that human nature ig 
times of prosperity is ever likely to 
forget. 

The time of the prophecy of Hosea 
was that of Jeroboam II and continueg 
thru the time of Hezekiah, king of Jy. 
dah, a time when the prosperity of Ig. 
Tael was equalled only by its prosper. 
ity in the boom times of Solomon. {It 
was a time of great moral degradation 
as well as luxury. No such fearful ip. 
dictment of the people has ever been 
written as that of the ten tribes re 
corded in the fourth chapter of Hosea, 
We have no doubt that Hosea was re. 
garded by the aristocracy and the 
priesthood as the greatest of these an. 
cient muck-rakers, the 
prophets. 

The entire prophecy of Hosea ig 
tinged with the great tragedy of his 
life, his marriage to a wife who proved 
unfaithful. The great love which he 
bore her amid all her unfaithfulness, 
and the severe measures he took to re 
store her, are symbolical in his mind 
of the long-suffering, forbearance and 
patience of Jehovah with His degener- 
ate people. It is this great pity for 
the erring, this unsparing denunciation 
of evil, this laying bare of social vices, 
and, thru it all, the hope of ultimate 
repentance and _ restoration, that 
makes the prophecy of Hosea the most 
complete revelation of the fatherhood 
of God and His long-suffering with the 
erring, that we find anywhere in the 
Old Testament. 

Hosea knew that the real cause of 
Israel’s degradation was moral rotten- 
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‘dhe Coffee Delicious” 


‘The charming flavor of Butter-Nut Coffee suits every oc- 
casion—dainty luncheon or hearty din 


Your own judgment tells you it has no superior. The enthu- 
siastic approval of your family and guests confirms it. 


You can well afford to be particular about coffee—so much of 
the pleasure of every meal depends on it._ Always order Butter-Nut. 
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ness; and he calls upon the people to 
reform, to return unto Jehovah. 
Thruout all the Bible restoration to 
pivine favor is called a return. Thru 
all the prophecies of Hosea there 
js a note of blessedness for the future. 
He predicted that some of them would 
be carried into Assyria, and others into 
Egypt, as they were in the years fol- 
jowing. But he points out that there 
js still a future for Israel, and makes 
a distinct prophecy of their return 
from captivity. (Hosea, 11:10, 11.) It 


is only those who have been grieyously 


disappointed in a loved one, and whose 
feelings have been deeply wounded, 
who can continue to have compassion 
and patience with those who have 
gone astray. It required Hosea, whose 
life had been crushed, his hopes blast- 
ed, and yet who. retained his affection 
for his unworthy wife, to express the 
pity and compassion of God for a na- 
tion that had violated His laws, broken 
His commandments, and yet had a mis- 
sion to fulfill after they had received 
the chastisement which would come 
as the result of their disobedience. 

The strength of a nation lies in the 
integrity of its people; and that integ- 
rity is based upon the sincere worship 
of God. When nations become pros- 
perous they are apt to forget God; and 
when individuals cease to realize that 
they are responsible to Him, then the 
vices and sins that led to the destruc- 
tion of Israel as a nation, begin to 
spread, and, unless checked, the de- 
cline of the nation is as certain as the 
decline of ancient Rome or any other 
bygone civilization. 


SLEEPY-TIME| 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Peter Rabbit’s Egg Rolling 


Peter Rabbit is feeling very sad and 
is quite tearful because he has been un- 
able to find any eggs for his Easter egg 
rolling. He tells his troubles to Mr. Toad, 
who advises him to go and see Jimmy 
Skunk, and Mr. Toad assures him that 
Jimmy knows more about eggs than all 
of the other little meadow people put to- 
gether, 


Then old Mr. Toad picked up his cane 
and started down the Crooked Little Path 
to the Green Meadows. There he found 
the Merry Little Breezes stealing kisses 
from the bashful little wind-flowers, Old 
Mr. Toad puffed out his throat and pre- 
tended that he disapproved, disapproved 
very much indeed, but at the same time 
he rolled one eye up at jolly, round, red 
Mr. Sun and winked. 

“Haven't you anything better to do than 
make bashful little flowers hang- their 
heads?” asked old Mr. Toad gruffly. 

The Merry Little Breezes stopped their 
dancing and gathered about old Mr. Toad. 
“What's the matter with you this morn- 
ing, Mr. Toad?” asked one of them. “Do 
you want us to go find a breakfast for 
you?” 

“No,” replied old Mr. Toad, sourly. “1 
am quite able to get breakfast-for myself. 
But Peter Rabbit is up on the hill crying 
because he can not find any eggs.” 

“Crying because he can not find any 
eges! Now what does Peter Rabbit want 
of eggs?” cried the Merry Little Breezes 
all together. 

“Supposing you go ask him,” replied 
old Mr, Toad tartly, once more picking 
up his cane and starting for the Smiling 
Pool to call on his cousin, Grandfather 
Frog. . 

The Merry Little Breezes stared after 
him for a few minutes, then they started 
in a mad race up the Crooked Little Path 
to find Peter Rabbit. He wasn’t at the 
top of the Creoked Little Path. They 
looked everywhere, but not so much as 
the tip of one of his long ears could they 
See. Finally they met him just coming 
away from Jimmy Skunk’s house. Peter 
was hopping, skipping, jumping up in 
the air and kicking his long heels as only 
Pe ter can. There was no trace of tears in 
his big, soft eyes. Plainly, Peter Rabbit 
was in good spirits, in the very best of 
Spirits. When he saw the Merry Little 
Breezes, he jumped twice as high as 
he had jumped before, then sat up very 
Straight. 

“Hello!” said Peter Rabbit. 

“Hello yourself,” replied the Merry 
Little Breezes. “Tell us what under the 
sun you want of eggs, Peter Rabbit, and 
we'll try to find some for you.” 

Peter’s eyes sparkled. “I’m going to 
have an Easter egg rolling,” said he, “‘but 
you needn’t look for any eggs, for I am 














going to have all I want; Jimmy Skunk 
has promised to get them for me.” 

“What is an Easter egg rolling?” asked 
the Merry Little Breezes. 


Peter looked very mysterious. ‘Wait 
and see,” he replied. Then a sudden 
thought popped into his head. ‘Will you 


do something for me?” he asked. 

Of course, the Merry Little Breezes 
were delighted to do anything they could 
for Peter Rabbit and told him so. So in 
a few minutes Peter had them scattering 
in every direction with invitations to all 
the little folks of the Green Forest to at- 
tend his egg rolling on Easter morning. 


Very, very early on Easter morning Old 
Mother West Wind hurried down from the 
Purple Hills and swept all the rain-clouds 
out of the sky. Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun 
climbed up in the sky, smiling his broad- 
est. All the little song birds sang their 
sweetest and some who really can not 
sing at all tried to just because they were 
so happy. Across the beautiful Green 
Meadows came all the little meadow people 
and forest folks to the smooth, grassy 
bank where the big hickory grows. Peter 
Rabbit was there waiting for them. He 
had brushed his clothes until you would 
hardly have known him. He felt very 
much excited and very important and very 
happy, for this was to be the very first 
egg rolling the Green.Meadows had ever 
known, and it was_all his very own. 


(Concluded next week) 





Wearing Qualities—In order to wear 
well, a rug must be firmly woven; the 
warp and woof threads must be close to- 
gether and the surface should be thoroly 


covered with nap or loops. Materials strip. 

that are adulterated do not wear so well. - 2 The Self-Measured feature 
In light colors, the adulteration is easily is exclusive — Sun-Red 
detected, but to dark colors such ma- Sige beanie. ore ee ae 
terials as hair, paper, etc., may be added Sones cial. 


without being noticed. The buyer should 
not be governed alone by price, pattern, 3 
color or trade name of the rug, but by ; 
quality-and weight of materials. 
Color—Since the rug is one of the main 
features of the background of the room, 
the colors in it should be harmonious 


with the main scheme of decoration. The 4 If it’s painted, Red Edge 
ck paint is elastic an 
won't crack off. It’s the 
paint that prevents rust. 
“Best by Weather Test.” 


color scheme for the entire room is often 
built up from the colors in the rugs. The 
floor covering should be the darkest part 
of the color, scheme, as it is the founda- 


tion. A plain colored rug is very artistic. 5 } a oe gray 

nish, Sun-Re dge has 
10 heavy zinc coats. It’s 
the zinc that prevents rust. 
Lasts twice as long. 


Sun-Red Edge brands out- 
last all others. 


The best rugs are all dyed in the yarn. 
Design—Large designs place limitations 
upon the placing of furniture and make 
the room appear smaller. Realistic de- 
signs are not good. The conventional de- 6 
signs are always preferred. Rows of 


Hints to Farmers 
When Buying Screens 


FLOOR COVERINGS 1 The Red Edge is our trade 

mark—our honor mark— 
and its red elastic enamel 
doubly protects edges of 
cloth from moisture which 
collects under nailing 


Sun-Red Edge Black Paint- 
ed is'the only painted screen 
cloth made with manufac- 
turer’s identification and 
guarantee of quality on 
every foot of the fabric 
itself. on Sc 


REYNOLDS WiRE Co., DixON, ILLINOIS 


We also make Copper Bronze Screening 














You Can Tell It by the 
SUN-RED EDGE 


reens, 


That thin red line with notchesevery six inches 
apart is the mark of Screen Cloth which you 
know is the safe kind to buy! Safe, because 
uniform weave and long life keep out insects. 
And it saves the labor and time wasted in 
patching and re-screening. 

You take no chances on quality when you 
choose Sun-Red Edge Screen Cloth. 
red edge is our trade mark. The manufac- 
turer stands back of your dealer with the 
“honor mark” of the Sun-Red Edge,—the 
only screen cloth carrying the manufacturer’s 
identification and self-measure marks. 

This Red Edge is, in itself, an extra protection against 
rust where most needed under the nailing strip where 
moisture remains after ev 
guarantee that it is “‘Best by Weather Test.”” 
We are makers of Sun-Red Edge Electro Galvanized 
and Black Painted Wire Cloth. Ww. 
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spots or designg that can be counted 
should be avoided. The best choice is the 





small repeated design which becomes a 
monotonous whole. Conspicuous borders 
should be avoided.—Iowa State College. 











N farm kitchens like yours, Sugar 
is one of the most important 
itemsonthe grocery list—Sugar Foods 
play a vital part in the family diet. 


Naturally, you want Sugar that will 
give uniformly good results—whether 
in everyday cooking, or in the more 
rigid tests of fine cake making, can- 
ning, preserving and jelly that will 
“ell” 


Western Farms 
Produce It 


The finest pure granulated sugar your 
money can buy, Great Western Beet 
Sugar, 99.98% pure, is produced right 
in your own territory. Whether the 


beets are grown in your immediate 
section, or a neighboring state, your 








In Farm Kitchens Like Yours 


use of this sugar directly increases 
Western farm income, and, at the same 
time, assures you utmost sugar satis- 
faction for every sugar use. 


A Valuable New 
Recipe Book Free 


Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen, noted cookery 
expert, has prepared, with the aid of 
Great Western Beet Sugar, the first 
of a set of three books called “The 
Sugar Bowl Series.” 


Vol. I, “Canning and Preserving,” 
contains new and helpful recipes, 
many of which are planned for use 
now, with fruits available atthistime. 


Mail the coupon below and add this 
valuable book to your kitchen library, 


The Great Western Sugar Company, 
729 Sugar Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 

Please send me Vol. 1 of The Sugar Bowl 
Series, Canning and Preserving. 


INA 9s sisaitespncponigssebossaeushas ON: vaccine 


Address 


Great Western 
Beet Sugar is 
guaranteed to 
stand any test 
to which the 
housewife may 
put it. 
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White Diarrhea 
Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in 
her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for their Wa'ko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I secured two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoreughly reliable- and always 
get the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the 
Bacillus Bacterium Pullorum. This 
germ is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Dont 
let these few infect your entire flock. 
Prevent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick .where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove 


it: 
Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from. White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor ;they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a. few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried differentremedies 
and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walto White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first 


dose.” 
You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White Diar- 





| from mites and lice. 





rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid--so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, _ treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Get 
Walko from your druggist or send 50c 
for a package—dgive it in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and 
watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost hun- 
dreds before. It’s a positive fact. We 
guarantee it. The Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of this guarantee. You run no 
risk. If you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used, your 
money will be instantly refunded. For 
sale by your druggist or sent direct 
postpaid. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, lowa. 
Send me the [{ ] 50c regular size (or [ } 
1 economical large size) package of Walko 
Yhite ‘Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 
$1.00). (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 
BRMRG a ccccisocccsccccccecesccccces 


LS canecepe peseecccccesenes 


SDR ccoxcewedeccncosccsses R. F. D. 

Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wan package contains near- 
ly three times as much as small. No war 
tax. ‘ 
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The Poultry 


. 
\ Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


























Settling Down 


The process of settling down must 
be gone thru with before it is safe to 
give a hen chickens. Broodiness is 
a fever as well as a maternal instinct. 
When spring weather comes, hens with 
this instinct or fever want to bare 
their breasts of feathers by working 
the warm, moist spring earth against 
their bodies; they want to get off to 
themselves and rest and. feel stirring 
against them the motion of new life. 

Every animal function requires peri- 
ods of complete rest; it is better fot 
the hen that she has one rest period, 
but until she is good and ready for it, 
she should be given eggs which she 
can not spoil by leaving the nest, or 
by breaking. When she is not sure 
whether or not she is ready for her 
rest, the hen sits heavy. Put your 
hand under her body, and you must 
lift it. But once she has settled down, 
the hen’s body rests lightly over her 
eggs. She warms and cuddles them, 
but she does not settle her weight on 
them. 

Make her comfortable. Free her 
Give her a roomy 
nest box, but build the nest so that 
the eggs seek the center hollow, and 
do not run off into corners. 

Put clean water, grit, a dust bath 
and corn where she can get them—all 
as far as possible out of sight and 
sound of the rest of the fléck. 

After twenty-four hours of brooding, 
she should be ready for the eggs to be 
incubated. If she is given duck, geese 
or turkey eggs, she should be watched 
at hatching time lest she refuse to 
own them and kill them. Good moth- 
ers should be punch marked. 





How to Put Down Eggs 


Eggs in waterglass properly pre- 
served will keep in good condition 
from six to ten months and can be 
used satisfactorily for all purposes in 
cooking and for the table. 

Eggs fresh from the nest, gathered 
as soon as possible after being laid, 
are best for preserving. When only 
one day old they will be almost equally 
satisfactory, but should not be “put 
down” after they have been kept three 
or more days. Best results have been 
obtained by using one part waterglass 
to nine parts of water. 

Select a five-gallon earthen or stone 
crock which will hold about fifteen 
dozen eggs and clean it thoroly. Scald 
it and allow it to dry. Heat ten to 
twelve quarts of water to the boiling 
point and cool it. When cool, measure 
nine quarts of water into the crock, 
add one quart of sodium silicate (com- 
monly called waterglass), which can 
be purchased at most drug stores. Stir 
well to mix the solution thoroly. 

The solution is now ready for the 
eggs, which may be put in all at once 
or from time to time as they are ob- 
tained. Before any eggs are put in 
the crock it should be set in a cool 
dry place where it can remain undis- 
turbed. If any attempt is made to 
move the jar after it has eggs in it 
some of the eggs might crack and 
spoil, affecting the entire crock. The 
solution should cover the eggs at least 
two inches at all times. If any of the 
solution evaporates more should be 
mixed in the same proportion and add- 
ed. If the jar is covered with a tight 
lid or waxed paper, very little evapo- 
ration will occur. 





The eggs that show weak spots in 
candling should not be put in the in- 
cubator. They may hatch, but if the 
chicks live they will not make healthy 
chicks. Let’s take our losses in eggs 
rather than in chicks. Better an un- 
filled incubator than weakly chicks. 











BABY CHICKS 
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SIEB’S HATCHERY, 





GANIZED BABY CH| 
BRED TO LAY 


Our Baby Chicks are from parent stock that hus been culled and selecteg 

for the past nine years by the Hogan System or lay bone method, also to 

Standard of Perfection. Guaranteed 97% live delivery. Parcel post 

prepaid. Send for catalog or order direct from this ad. We have one 
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arred Rocks........ 
Waite a Buff Rocks, White 


R. I. Reds, Anccnns, White vane ane 8.75 « 


Assorted for “Broilers. 
Member Illinois State, Mid West, and intermational ameey Chick Assn. 


Box 534, 
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8. C. White and Brown Leghorns 

8. C. Buff Leghorns, Anconas.... 

Barred Rocks, 8. and R. C. Reds . 


ever printed, Send for your copy 


REILING HATCHERY, 






HEY’RE #0 sturdy, healthy, and full of vitality we 
livery and that they will live after you get them. T 
8 pure-bred, vigorous breeding stock brought by years of experience to an ex- 
curtionsl standard of health and heavy laying. RKeiling chicks are easy to raise 
All leading varieties. 










White Rocks, 8. C. Black Minorcas 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. cove a 
Silver Laced and Partridge Wyandottes............. 
WTOSE wwe svevcccesnccce 2000000 56 oe 000008 cveve 
Member of International and Mid West Baby Chick Association. 
Our large catalog and poultry gite in two colors is the fimest and most instructive chick book 
t's FREE! 


Lawton A. Relling, Prop., 
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PROFESSOR KING’S 


Now is the time to order Chicks. 


behin 
personally guaranteed by him. READ 


100 
White and Brown a ns. 00 
— Saar 5.00 | 
. and R. C. Reda Sewserecese 18.00 
R. Cc. W. Wyandottes. . 16.00 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 


100% delivery 


You can get King hatched chicks only from the Iowa Hatchery, 
My eight years of experience and reputation in supplying thousands of chicks to satisfied customers js 

Severs chick, All chicks hatched under personal supervision of Professor King and the breeding 
THESE POP ULAR | PRICES 


8. L. Wyandottes........... 87 oO White Orpingtons, 8. C... 
Buff Orpingtons, 8. C...... 


PROFITABLE GHICKS 


er 1 
190 
16. Light Brahmas. .......... 

17.00 Assorted Chicks............ 
guaranteed. Catalog and complete price list FREE 

Bex M IOWA CATY, IOWA. 














TRADE MARK 


AMES HATCHERY CO., 








Real Quality Chicks 


Years of success at Ames insures your chicks as the finest 
and sturdiest. 
back. Send for our 1924 catalog. 


Guaranteed 100% live delivery prepaid parcel post 


~All Popular Varieties of 


No long train ride togive your chicks a set 





Box 377-X AMES, IOWA 








BABY CHICKS—THE VALLEY’S BEST 


Barred Rocks, 8. 








MISSISSIPPI \ VALLEY HATCHERY, Inc., Box 8, 


Thousands shipped vests. a ee to your door. 100% live Geltvers guerensses, 
VARIE 


White and Brown Leghorns......... 
8. C. and R. C. Reds, Anconas (Sheppard strain).. 
Buff'and White Rocks, White Wyandottes 
Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas... 


Prices on 50 250 500; 

ecccccccscccseseeeseee 08 seve 7.00 $13.00 $32.00 $62.00 
. 8. 00 15.00 37.00 720 

sase enan><ocemenssenees 850 16.00 39.00 7.0 

9.00 17.00 42.00 8200 


BEIZOG 2.0 mpccesvccescsevce 0500 eccabs 
From select vigorous, heavy laying, pure bred flecks on free 
ped licen thie ‘od, Orders booked 01 
Circular r free. *Members Internatio 


ee range. Reference: Bank of Pulaski. Order right 
on receipt of 25 per cent of the emount,, balsnea. to come 10 days before date of 


Pulaski, Davis Co., lowa 









ANCONA Bo -Wa daa 


SUNNYSIDE & 


We ship only big, 
bright fluffy fel- 
lows thatwillll e 
and grow. Hatch- 
ed in our new s8a- 
aitary compart- 









mee ig tion gusr- 
h. and 


Reds, each 15¢ in 
100 lots. Anconas 


ment machines. . Buff Rks. & 
Produced from our heavy Orp. 16c. White and Br. Leg- 
pure 4 Seeks, breve id horms 12e. Write for catalog 

i delivery. and Bank References. 
y ide ‘Awe Farm, R. R. 4, Mesesiine, lowa 











Stock — 
SPECIAL PRICES culled chicks. 
Healthy purebred. Leghorns and 
ocks, 8. C. Reds 
R. C. Reds. Bik. Minorcas 

8 $15.50--Broilers 
0 per cent eet by 1000. 25 per Cent cash with 

A order. Certified Chicks slightly bigver. C 
\Peters-Certified Poultry Beosdere’ Ass’ n 
Dept. G Newton, lowa 
















Y Popular Varieties 
from Healthy 
vil shipped parcel 
id. aa arrival guar- 
Z bers International 

and lows Baby Chick Associa- 

Get =. new Baby Chick 
Bek. “It’s FRE 


Ean Valley Hatchery 
Box 80 Independence, towa 














PURE BRED CHICKS 


» Postpaid to you. 100% live arrival. Bred 
to lay strains. White or Brown Leghorns, 
50. 87; 100, $13; 500, $60. Barred Rocks, Reds, 
Anconas. 50, @8; 100, $15; 500. $70. Buff 
Orpingtons, 100, $16. White Wyandottes, 
$17, etc. Bight other breeds. Our 12th 
|} season. Bank Ref. Free catalog. 

BOOTS FARMS, BoxS82, Clinton, Mo. 


Taylor-Made Chix 


From Dr. Taylor's bred-to-lay, high production 
and money making docks. Rocks, Wyandot- 
tes. age eee and Leghorns. 

k about free chick offer. 7 


STORK HATCHERY, Bex B, Fredericksburg, la. 
wins 
HI New Prices 


nt ne, Arabia Per 100 Leghorns, $10; Rocks, 
Reds, : , Anconas, $12; Lt. Brahmas, 
$15; Assorted, $7.08, Free Catalog gives quantity prices. 











Fifteen leading varieties. From best PRICES 
laying strains. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Postpaid, 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
Bank Reference. Write for our big 
free illustrated catalog before 


ordering. 
LINDSTROM HATCRERY, 
Bex 452, Clinton, Mo. 











Customers say: Our Big E-Quality 
Seared pay. 15 best paying breeds 
standard pure-bred 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. 

catalog and latest bargain 
prices, Write today. , 
cunerepupe “HATCHERY 
Bert L. Fra Mor. 


_ 100 
Stato St., Emmetsh ome 


WINTER EGG STRAIN 
S. C. W. LEGHORNS 


Chicks and eggs. Customers report chicks from our 
famous egg strain the best investment ever made. 
You cannot afford to take chances on doubtfal 
stock. The breeding back of the chicks you buy 
spells success or failure. Let us help you win. 
Write for catalog and Personal: Message for greater 
profits. Special discount offer for thirty days only. 
Grandview Poultry Farm, Dept. C, Decatur, Iowa. 











New April Prices From our own purebred stock, care- 
mee fully culled and tested for vigor and 
high egg production. Tancred strain. W. Leghorn 
$12.00 per 100; $58.00 per 500; R. C. Rhode Isiand Red 
and White Rocks $14.00 apd 100; 062.50 per 500; As- 
sorted $10.00 per 100; $45.00 per 500. 18 years breeding. 
Catalog free. Stromberg’s I Poultry Farm, Otho, Ia. 





We hatch and breed Reds exclusively, 
both combs, established 1912, customers 
in 30 states, prepaid live delivery Circu- 
lar and prices now. Bank Reference 
CHICKS Redbird Hatchery, Park Sta., Des Moines, la 


LOOK! BABY CHICKS— 
$9.00 Per 100 and up 
Free Feed With Each Order 
Postage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
300 egg sti Quality supreme. Catalog 
. NABSOB HATCaHERIES, 
Ave. 33, Ford City, Mo. Member 1. B.C. A. 








com 
ese. 
68 BREEDS { tare tema A oer hm a chicks. 


Prices iow. Aaseler ‘8 finest po! 10,000 prizes, 
Large cataleg, 5c. Sn a Been an ee Minn. 
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Egg Classification 

As made by Atlantic Coast Poultry 
producers’ Association, New York 
City market: 

White extras—Clean, fresh chalk- 
white eggs weighing 23 ounces to the 
dozen or more, free from blood clots 
and meat spots, with light yolks, firm 
whites and air cells not more than 3-16 
inch deep. 

Brown extras Brown eggs of uni- 
form color, otherwise same require- 
ments as white extras. : 

Creams or tints—Dingy, slaty or 
creamy tinted white eggs and mottled, 
light irregular colored brown eggs of 
extra size and quality are graded and 
sold as extra firsts. 

Extra firsts—Clean white or brown 
eggs of extra size, with tinted shells, 
dark yolks, slightly watery whites, or 
air cells 3-16 to % inch deep. 

Firsts—Clean white or brown eggs 
of any tint, showing age, heated condi- 


tion, red yolks, watery whites or air 
cells 34 to 44 inch deep. 
Seconds or bakers-—Stale, badly 


shrunken eggs with very dark yolks, 
proken air cells or air cells more than 
¥, inch deep. 

Pullet extras—White or brown eggs 
weighing 19 to 23 ounces to the dozen, 
otherwise conforming to requirements 
of white or brown: extras. 

Pullet seconds—White or brown eggs 
of pullet size but stale, shrunken or of 
otherwise poor quality. 

Pewees—White or brown eggs of 
good quality weighing less than 19 
ounces to the dozen. 

Chex—Cracked eggs that have to be 
sold separately for immediate use. 

Leakers—Broken fresh eggs retained 
in shells and eggs showing meat spots 
or other imperfections making them 
unsalable for table use. 

Dirties—Eggs with stained or dirty 
shells, any color, of good quality, that 
can not be sold for table use. 

Unsalable—Rotten-or moldy eggs, 
badly broken eggs, incubated eggs, eggs 
with bloody whites, blood rings, spots, 
or large blood clots. 

Every poultryman should have a re 
liable egg scale and a candling device, 
and learn to know his eggs. This is as 
important a part of the poultry busi- 
ness as breeding or feeding. 

Eggs are graded and candled so that 
they will sell for more money. The 
time is past when eggs, or any other 
farm product, can be sold without 
grading by size and quality. 





Iowa Law on Egg Marketing 


A general warning to all dealers in 
eges has been issued by Secretary of 
Agriculture R. W. Cassady of Iowa. 
The warning also applies to poultry- 
men and all others who handle eggs in 
any stage from the hen house to the 
consumer, Mr. Cassady stated. 

The state agricultural secretary’s 
warning included the following: 

“It is unlawful for the farmer to sell 
or offer for sale bad or heated eggs to 
his patrons or to jobbers. 

“It is equally unlawful for merchants 
to offer such eggs to patrons or job- 
bers. 

“The state agricultural department 
requires dealers to candle all eggs 
bought or sold. 

“Poultrymen have no cause for com- 
plaint if merchants refuse to buy eggs 
without candling. Such refusal pro- 
tects both merchant and raiser.” 

Secretary Cassady offered a number 
of suggestions concerning the care of 
eggs simultaneously with his warning 
statement. 

“Provide plenty of clean, dry nests. 

“Gather eggs once daily in cool 
weather and twice in hot weather. 
Two gatherings should be made also 
in rainy weather. 

“Use dirty and small eggs at home. 





Do not wash eggs. Keep eggs in cool, 
dry place, free from odors. Every 
farmer shoula have an egg candler and 
candle all questionable eggs. Old 
Toosters should be killed or disposed 
of by June. An infertile egg keeps 
longer,” 








A conservative estimate made by the 
state department of agriculture re- 
vealed that the annual loss on eggs to 
the farmers and merchants of Iowa is 
over $5,000,000, caused by improper 
care and handling. 


The Turkey Seeks a Nest 


Long before she is ready to lay, the 
turkey hen goes nest hunting. She 
steps lightly here and there, peering 
into dark corners, into empty barrels 
and boxes. When she is ready to lay 
she goes direct to the nest she has 
chosen, and settles down. If we want 
our turkeys to lay in convenient places 
near by where there can be no ques- 
tion as to the ownership of the eggs, 
then convenient nests for turkey hens 
should be put out, and the hens al- 
lowed to find them. 

When the turkey becomes broody, 
like a chicken hen, she should be al- 
lowed to sit on the nest for two or 
three days before she is given.-her 
clutch of eggs. While she is on her 
term of probation, dust her wijth so- 
dium fluoride under each wing, around 
the thigh joint, over the back, under 
the body and around the vent. 

Do not give her too many eggs. 
From fifteen to twenty are enough. 

Chicken hens are inquisitive crea- 
tures. If the turkey nest is within 
reach of their prowlings, they will dis- 
turb her; if necessary to shut the 
turkey hen in, she should be released 
at the same time, preferably in the 
evening, for food and exercise. The 
period of incubation is twenty-eight 
days. Fresh eggs will pip a little ear- 
lier than the older eggs. 








The Baby Chick Market 


The question of supreme importance 
to a purchaser of baby chicks is the 
source of supply of eggs for the hatch- 
eries. .Many of the hatcheries have 
their business well organized and are 
able to guarantee the quality of the 
chicks. Some of the hatcheries, how- 
ever, are not so particular where they 
purchase the eggs they use and are 
not able to guarantee high-quality 
chicks. 

Especially where the chicks are to 
be used for layers and for developing 
the flock, the purchaser should insist 
upon a satisfactory statement from 
the hatchery as to the quality of eggs 
used. Only purebred chicks should be 
purchased. He should satisfy himself 
that the eggs were from a flock of 
good standard quality with trap-nest 
records and that the flock was in good 
breeding condition. Purchase ‘baby 
chicks with great care, says the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. It is bet- 
ter to pay a few cents more for good 
quality chicks that can be guaranteed. 





Poultry Notes 


Gallantry marks the best breeding 
male. He is a good provider for his 
family; which means that he must be 
fed once a day away from the hens 
during the breeding season. 

Miscarriage of eggs, or the drapping 
of several eggs at the same time, is an 
accident which may happen to hens at 
any time. This may be due to injuries 
from other hens or from the male. If 
the trouble continues after the hen 
has been put to herself and given a 
light diet, she should be eaten or mar- 
keted. The best of hens are not of 
great value, and average hens are not 
worth spending much time in curing 
of weakness. As to disease, it never 
pays to doctor a very sick hen. 


Save Your Baby Chicks 


It’s easy now to raise 98% of every hatch, even in- 
cubator chicks, by preventing white diarrhea and to 
prove itI will send you a liberal sample FREE of 
my new tabiet to be used in drinking water. Simply 
send name today to THOS. SOUTHARD, 
Veteran Poultryman, at 61 Main St., 

City, Missouri. 














BROILERS 
November Layers 


Make it ten weeks from peeps ta 
broilers—two-pounders. 


Do it this way: 
Keep them healthy. 


Keep them hungry. 
Feed the old reliable 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Never mind about indigestion, diarrhea, leg 
Pan-a-ce-a takes care of 
There will be wellness, cheer and 


weakness and gapes. 
ail that. 
good growth. 


FAN-A-CE-A your chicks—then put them 
on the scales at ten weeks, set_her at two 
pounds, and watch that beam come up! 

You will see a mighty difference in the 
feather growth, too, between your flock and 


a non-Pan-a-ce-a flock. 


Pan-a-ce-a will develop your pullets into 
early henhood—fall and winter layers. 

Tell your dealer how many hens you have. 
There’s a right-sige package for every flock. 


200 hens, the 25-lIb. pail 
500 hens, the 100-Ib. drum 
For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


— hens, the 12-Ib. pkg. 
Ohens,the 5-lb. pkg. 


GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 





I epent 30 
ypoore in perfect- 
mg Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gitsert Hess 

5, 














BABY CHICKS 


Special Low Prices 





BABY 
CHICKS 


o WALLER 


Waller day old chicks are better necause 
hey come from flocks bred for vitality 4 
and egg production. A visit to our hatch- 
ery to see the care we use in hatching 
and shipping would convince you. These 
special low prices effective April 1st. 





Bre 100 Lots 
ree’ & 8. C. Reds 


Barred Rocks - $14.50 $67.50 
White Rocks, "S.C, Buff Orp. - 16.50 72.58 
8. C. Wh. and Br. "Leghorns - 13.00 60.00 
White Wyandottes - - 16.00 75.00 
Sil. Lace Wy andotte: - 17.00 80 00 

ed 12.00 55 OC 


Prices on other auant! ties furnished on request. 





We guarantee 97% live delivery and are hatching 
out chicks daily. Write for the Waller book on 
baby chicks and. poultry suppiies. 


WALLER HATCHERY 


1630 Bluff Street Des Moines, lowa 





wn Purebred stock carefully 
culled ‘and ‘tested for wipers ag on °99 
production. Guaranteed erie 
97% live delivery ane oe tede; 
Brd., Wh., Buff, Rocks: W. Wya 
Orpingtons; R. 33 
60, $8.50;,° 100, $16.00; 500, ite 
eghorns 4c less than above. 


00; 
Wh. @ Br. 
Odds and coms. heavy. $11.00 per 100; 
light, $9.00, 10% required with order. 
Catslog Free. 


ks from the State where the tall corn 
pa —— FT for 











DON’T LET YOUR CHICKENS DIE! 


Keep Roup, White Diarrhea, Cholera and In- 
testinal Worms out of your Poultry by using 
C—H—1—C—A-—-S—O—L Tablets 
This proven remedy is being used with great 





iT, MILK or Mad geal feet tn: 
fans Chicks cannot 


LUMINUM CHICK FEEDER 30c 
postgeld. iMoney beck riveisier 
Poultry Journal, 


485-523 Plymouth Ct, Chicage 





by hundreds of Poultry Raisers. 
Package of 50 Tablets $1.00 

Send no money—Simply pay the Postman when 

he delivers the package. 


Stockman Supply Co., 











Marion, Ia. 

























Chicks, Purebred, from heavy lay- = 
ing, carefully culled free range 
flocks. Hogan tested. White and 
Brown Leghorns, $12.00 per 100. An- 
conas, Barred Rocks, Reds, $14.00 per 
100. White Rocks, Partridge Rocks, = 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $14.75 = 
per 100. Black Minorcas, $15.50 per 100. 
Postpaid. 97% live arrival guaranteed. 


Big illustrated catalog free. Order direet from ad, 
with perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Bank Reference. 


REX POULTRY COMPANY 
Desk F, Clinton, Mo. 











C. Buff Leghorn eggs. #5 per 100. 
BLUE RIBBON 5, Baby Chicks #15 per 100, prepaid. 
Safe delivery. Mrs. E. P. Gaddis, Griswold, Ia. 











$ 95 Champion $ 95] 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double 
Walls, Fibre Boz ard, Self-Regulated. 


$6.95 buys 140-Chick + $9.95-230-Chick 
iot-W Brooder. Save $1.95, Srderborn 


140 Size Incubator and Grooder $18.95 
230 Size incubator and Brooder $29.96 
expreee vit on 


fast ony Prices on jes and d Allowed Woot. West. 












f hing Facts.” 
- e Hatc 
It tells everything. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
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' G.F. MANUFACTURING CO., Box H, Exira, lows 
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‘ptandard” kitchen sinks “yardstick high” provide 
comfort and prevent backstrain. How high is yours? 


standard Sanitary Mfo. Co., Pittsburgh 
‘ Write for Catalogue 
































SEED CORN ® 


EID’S YELLOW DENT 


96 per cent Tested and Graded. 


If you want good seed corn send for a sample and our low price. 


Cc. W. LAGER, 


BELLE PLAINE, IOWA 





SEED CORN Joslin’s Ida County” Yellow 

Dent, 90 Day Yellow Dent, 
Siiver King. I specialize in growing these three 
varieties for seed. By proper and careful selecting 
my seed each year for the last 15 years I have pro- 
duced the best dependable early large yielding 
Varieties, yielding up to 80 bushels per acre. I guar- 
@ntee al! seed I sell to be grown here on my farm. 
and you will find it real seed corn, early picked, seed 
house dried, tests 97 to a on 15 days approval 
test, eatisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Price $4.00 per bushel, shelled and graded, sacks in - 
cludec. Order now and be sure of your seed corn. 
ALLEN JOSLIN, Holstein, lowa 


Seed Corn 


REID'S YELLOW DENT. Heavy yield- 

ing, early maturing, smal] cob-deep grain. In- 

dividuaily ear tested by the paper doll method. 

Shelied and graded or in the ear. #5.00 per bu. 
Send for circular. 


JAS. G. BAILEY SEED CO., Oetavan, filineis. 























J 
Free for Testing 
BY berry Piants Free tf vou will report 
> your success with them. Bear big 





Same season set. 0 
& berries and blossoms on a single Plant 
in Sept. Send 10 cents for 





Certified 
—Menchu, Midwest. 


SOY BEANS»... 


Grower—C. B. NEWTON, Bowling Green, O. 





100 Semator Punilap Strawberry Piants or 
7 1) Asparagus Roots for $1.00. or 500 for $4.00. 
Delivered at your Mail Box. HUMBOLDT 
NURSERY ©CO., Humboldt, lo wa, 








ODAKERS 


Send Us Your Films 
Your films are developed with 
greatest care and your prints are 
made on VELOX assuring you the 
best possible results. Send your 
film, this ad and 25c for trial order. 
Ask about our Free enlarging offer. 

CHILD ART ROOMS 
903 Broad 8t., Grinnell, Iowa 











POaS. 


EAUTIFUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natural Heelers. Picture 10 cents 
R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 


ummm STRAW ERERRIES uence 
ZOO yerrtmice of Duop Wares, D150 
Parker Earle and Dr. Burrill. Cultaral directions FREE! 
{eee | AD | O LU Semmmeeeremes: 
“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 
1 Coco pratt MIXEO Sues Sour S$ 1 50 
sO made amed ° 
varieties; "America, Panes, Pannen, Senweber, Pendle- 
ton, Wilbrink. Culturai Directions FREE! 
WILDHAGEN BULB FARMS 
401-8 WATERLOO, 10 A 














Box 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


SENATOR DUNLAP 


The O14 Reliable 

Grows and produces big crops in all soils and cli- 
mates. Experience has taught us to grow no other 
variety. There may be somewhere, a berry, as good 
as the Dunlap, but we have never yet seen it. lowa’s 
wonderfal soil produces heavy root system. Strong— 
healthy—vigorous. Fresh dug, carefully packed and 
quick delivery. Postpaid 230 =. 
RELSON BEOS., SEX, IOWA 


SOY BEANS 22222: s2¢ Buck Eye: 

brow Sey Beans at $3.25 
F. 0. B. bere. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. Woods Bros., Mitchellville, Polk Co., Iowa. 








EED strictly home grown Med. Red, Mammoth, 
Alsike and Timothy. Am selling seed at cut prices 
teocicanup. D. J. Brenneman, Box 75, Wellman, Ia. 
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No. 1833—Designed especially for the 
slight, medium or plump figure is this 
becoming style. The pattern. cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 21% yards of 36- 
inch material with 15 yards of 32-inch 
contrasting. 


No. 1710—Popular Overblouse, that ev- 
ery girl or woman who would be in style 
should have. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 1% yards of 36-inch material. 


No. 1804—The accompanying diagram 
will convince vou of the simple construc- 
tion of this model. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 


No; 1949—Side-Closing Blouse, that can 
be made with long or short sleeves, just 
as you prefer. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 1% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1 yard 23-inch contrasting and 2% 
yards of braid. 


No. 1645—Long lines that will make you 
look slim are attained in this smart style. 
Cut in- sizes 34, 36. 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 


inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with 1% yards 
of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 1128—Cunning suit that is sure to 
please a small boy. Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 
6 years. Size 4 requires 11% fas of 36- 
inch material for waist with % yard of 
36-inch material for trousers. 

No. 1957—Slender as fashion bids us be 
are the lines of this charming frock of 
charmeen. ‘The pattern cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40. 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material with 1 yar dof binding. 

No. 1940—The diagram willl explain bet- 
ter than words just how easy this dress 
is to make. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8. 10. 12 and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 36- 
inch material with 3% yards of ribbon 
and 1% yards of pleating, 

No. 1857—Economical combination that 
is very comfortable. too. Cut in sizes 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
reouires 2% yards of 36 or 40-inch mate- 
rial with 1% yards of edging. 

No. 1943—Cheery Looking Morning 
Frock, that the housewife will appreciate. 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 
36-inch material with 1% yards of 36-inch 
contrasting 





No, 1883—Easily Made Apron Style— 
There are only three pieces to the pat- 
tern. Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches 


OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT | 











bust measure. 
of 36-inch material with 5 yards edging. 
No. 1523—Practical Pajamas that can 
be made at homefor the pattern is very 
simple to follow. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches breast. Size 
36 requires 5 yards of 36-inch material. 








These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price ide 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc, 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lc or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Paitern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 











PAUL CLEVIDENCE 
This young fellow is one of Wallace’ 


Farmer readers, 
county, Illinois. 


Paul lives in Carroll 





























































Size 36 requires 2% yards ° 
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From ‘‘Buribut’s 8 af the 


The John 
aint MeMiv: by W. E. Seul 


c. Winston Ce... Publishers 














(Eo OF THE BIBLE 


SToRY TWENTY 
THE BEAUTIFUL BABY WHO WAS FOUND 


IN THE RIVER 
Exodus 1:1 to 2:22 


The children of Israel stayed in the 
jand of Egypt much longer than they 
nad expected to stay. And the going 
down to Egypt proved a great blessing to 
them. It saved their lives during the 
years of famine and need. After’ the 
years of need were over, they found the 
soil in the land of Goshen, that part of 
Egypt where they were living, very rich, 
so that they could gather three or four 
crops every year. 

Then, too, some of the sons of Israel, 
before they came to Egypt, had begun 
to marry the women in the land of Ca- 
naan, who worshiped idols, and not the 
Lord. If they had stayed there, their 
children would have grown up like the 
people around them, and soon have lost 
all knowledge of God. 

But in Goshen, they 
apart from the people of 
worshiped the Lord God, 
away from the idols of Egypt. And in 
that land, as the years went on, from 
being seventy people, they grew in num- 
ber, until they became a great multi- 
tude. Bach of the twelve sons of Jacob 
was the father of a tribe, and Joseph 
was the father of two tribes, which were 
named after his two sons, Ephraim and 
Manasseh. 

As long as Joseph lived, and for 
time after, the people of Israel 
treated kindly by the Egyptians. 
their love for Joseph, who had saved 
Egypt from. suffering by famine. 3ut, 
after a long time another king began to 
tule over Egyptg Who cared nothing .for 
Joseph or Joseph’s peopie. He saw that 
the Israelites. (as the children of Israel 
were called) were very many; ‘and he 
feared lest they would soon become 
greater in number and in power than the 
Egyptians. 

He said 
these Israelites 
growing too strong. 
Then they set harsh 
Israelites, who laid hez 
them. They made the 
hard for the Egyptians, 


lived alone and 
Egypt. They 
and /were kept 


some 
were 
out of 


us rule 


to his people, “Let 
They are 


more strictly. 
rulers over the 
avy burdens on 
Israelites work 
and build cities 


for them, and give to the Egypticns a 
large part of the crops from their fields. 
They set them at work in making brick, 
and in building storehouses. They were 
50 afraid that the Israelites» would grow 
in number, that they gave orders to kill 


little boys that were born to the 
tho their little girls might be 


all the 
Israelites; 
allowed to live. 

But in the face of all this hate, and 
wrong, and cruelty, the people of Israel 
were growing in numbers, and becoming 
greater and greater. 

At this time, when the wrongs of the 
Israelites were the greatest, and when 
their little children were being killed, 
one little boy was born. He was sucha 
lovely child that his mother kept him hid, 
so that the enemies did not find him. 
When she could no longer hide him, she 


found a plan to save his life, believing 
that God would help her and save her 
beautiful little boy. She made a little 
box like a boat, and covered it with 
something that would not let the water 
into it. Such a boat as this, covered 
over, was called ‘‘an ark.’’ She knew 
that at certain times the daughter of 
King Pharaoh,—all the kings of Egypt 


were called Pharaoh,—would come down 
to the river for a bath. She placed her 
baby boy in the ark, and let it float down 
the river where the princess, Pharach’s 
daughter would see it. And she sent her 
Own daughter, a little girl named Mir- 
iam, twelve years old, to watch close at 
hand. How anxious the mcis*r und the 
sister were as they saw the little ark 
floating away from them on the river. 

Pharagh’s daughter, with her maids, 
came down to the river; and they saw 
the ark floating on the water. among the 
reeds. She sent one of her.maids to bring 
it to her, so that she might see what 
Was in the curious box. They opened it, 
and there was a beautiful little baby, 
who began to cry to be taken up. 

The princess felt kind toward the little 
one, and loved it at once. She _ said: 
“This is one of the Hebrew’s children.” 
You have heard how the children of Is- 
rael came to be called Hebrews. Pha- 
raoh’s daughter thought it would be cruel 
to let such a lovely baby as this die out 
on the water. And just then a little 
girl came running up to her, as if by 
accident, and she looked at the baby also, 
and said: 

“Shall I go and find some woman of 
the Hebrews to be a nurse to the child 
for you, and take care of it?” 

“Yes,” said the princess, “go and find 
@ Burse for me.” 





— 





‘There 


The little girl—who was Miriam, thé 
baby’s. sister,—ran as quickly as_ she 
could and brought the baby’s own mother 
to the princess. Miriam showed in this 
act that she was a wise and thoughtful 
little girl. The princess said to the 
little baby’s mother: 

“Take this child to your home and 
nurse it for me, and I will pay you 
wages for it.’’ 

How glad the Hebrew mother was to 
take her child home! No one coukd harm 
her boy now, for he was protected by 
the princess of Egypt, the daughter of 
the king. 

When the child was large enough to 
leave his mother, Pharaoh's daughter 
took him into her own home in the pal- 
ace. She named him ‘‘Moses,” a word 
that means “Drawn out,"’ because he was 
drawn out of the water. 


So Moses, the Hebrew boy, lived in the 


palace among the nobles of the land, 
as the son of the princess. There he 
learned much more than he could have 
learned among his own people; for there 
were very wise teachers among. the 
Egyptians. Moses gained all the knowl- 
edge that the Egyptians had to give. 


in the court of the cruel king who 
slaves of the Israelites, God’s 
Israelite .boy 
his people 


had 
people, 
who should 
free. : 

Altho, Moses grew up among the Egyp- 
tians, and gained their learning, he 
loved his own people. They were poor 
and were hated, and were slaves, but he 
loved them, because they were the peo- 
ple who served the Lord God, while the 
Egyptians worshiped idols and animals. 
Strange as it was that so wise a people 
as these should bow down and pray to 
an ox, or to a cat, or to a snake, as did 
the Egyptians! 

When Moses became a man, he went 
among his own people, leaving the riches 
and ease that he might have enjoyed 
among the Egyptians. He felt a call 
from God to lift up the Israelites, and 
set them free. But at that time he found 
that he could do nothing to help them. 
They would not let him lead them, and 
as the king of Egypt had now become 
his enemy, Moses went away from Egypt, 
into a country in Arabia called Midian. 

He was sitting by a well, in that land, 
tired from his long journey, when he saw 
some young women come to draw water 
of sheep. But some rough men came and 
drove the women away and took the wa- 


made 
was growing up an 
at some 4ime set 


ter for their flocks. Moses saw it, and 
helped the women, and drew the water 
fgr them. 

These young women were sisters, the 
daughters of a man named Jethro, who 
was a priest in the land of Midian. He 
asked Moses to live with him, and to 
help him in the eare of his flocks. Moses 
stayed with Jethro, and married one of 


his daughters. So frem being a prince in 


the king’s palace in Egypt, Moses be- 
came a shepherd in the wilderness of 
Midian. 





The Best Roses for lowa 
Planting 


Climbers (Rambler, Wichuraiana and 
Hybrids) 
A—Large Flowers— 

Tausendschon (pink). 

Dr. Van Fleet (flesh pink). 

American Pillar (apple blossom pink). 

Silver Moon (white). 

Aviateur Bleriot (yellows. 

Christine Wright (wild-rose pink). 
B—Small Flowers—Large Clusters— 

Crimson Rambler (red). 

Dorothy Perkins (pink). 

Hiawatha (pink). 

White Dorothy Perkins. 

Excelsa (red). 

Agiaia or Yellow Rambler. 
Polyantha or Baby Rambiers (Dwarf) 
Clothcile Soupert (white). 

Cecile Brunner (fink). 
Marie Pavie (white). 
Catherine Zeimet (white). 
Orleans (geranium pink). 
Baby Rambler (red). 
Shrubby Roses for Border and Screen 
Planting 


Rugosa Roses (white gr pink). 

Conrad F. Meyer (light pink). 

Blanda (light red). 

Arkansana. 

Carolina. 

Harrison’s Yellow (briar). 

Spinocissima Altaiaca (sweet briar hy- 
brid). 

Hugonis (yellow). 

Lucida (pink). 

Setigera (pink). 
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How State Groups of Farmers are 


Helping the Work of Electrification 


Why are many farms along the Pacific Coast and in the North- 
west electrified but many more in other parts unelectrified? Local 
conditions furnish the answer. 


Nature made irrigation a necessity on many western fatms, and 
irrigation-water can be pumped electrically at‘a rate which makes 
its use profitable to the farmer. 


Population plus use makes electrification possible. Existent and potential possi- 
bilities for growth and use make electrification possible. As we know more about 
the possible farm uses of electricity we shall have more farm electrical devices. 


Electrical engineers alone cannot solve this problem. Agricultural engineers alone 
cannot solve it. There must be a thorough, co-operative study. Such a study is now 
being made bya National Committee of experts. They have organized state groups of 
farmers to whom electricity is experimentally supplied. These farmers, guided by their 
state agricultural colleges and by farm-paper editors, keep accurate production costs 
and compare them with those of the past. 


This work is fast revealing so many new, profitable ways of utilizing electricity that 
thousands of farms will be electrified sooner than farmers realize. Farms already elec 
_trified will make even greater use of electric power; others will install electric labor 
saving devices in the manner that actual tests have proved to be profitable. 


A booklet has been published by 
the Committee. It will be sent on 
request free of charge. Read it and 
pass it on to your neighbor. Write 
for it either to Dr. E. White, 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, 58 E. Washington Street, 
Chicago, Iil., or to the National 
Electric Lisht Association, at 29 
West 39th Street, New Yark City 


The National Committee in charge 
of\the work is com of econo- 
mists and engineers representing 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Departments of Agricult- 
ure,the Interior and Commerce, the 
Power Farming Association of 
America, the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers and the 
National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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The sure way to put pep into your job 
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any engine. Shears fast and easy. Does bet- 
ppm od Sheep likeit. Any farm-hand can use it. 

t dealers, rr with 8 extra sets of cutting 
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World’ s Largest Makers of Clipping and Shearing Machines | 
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wenty t5 Years After 


_ Upto twenty years ago wood construc- 
tion prevailed in farm machines, including 
threshers. But wooden threshers, even the 
best, would warp and pull out of shape when 
exposed to the weather and drive belt strains. 
Wood construction and Case quality could 

not live together. In 1904 this Company be- 
Good farmers 
And now we 


is 


gan to build steel machines. 
quickly saw their advantages. 
have made and sold over 60,000 steel machines. 


SU TUN 


Case steel construction, improved 
and refined by twenty years experience, 
offers you these advantages: 

Durability—Most of the first steel machines 
are still in use on their twentieth birthday. 
Great Strength and Rigidity—No twist 
or weave in steel frame frédm drive belt strain or 
transportation. All working parts held in line. 
Dependability—Casethreshers work all day 
without stops for adjustments or lubrication. 
Large Capacity—Fast threshing and 
thorough cleaning without waste, under widely 
; varying conditions of grain and feeding. 
- _ Any good farmer can operate a Case Steel 
Thresher successfully and profitably. Write 
for yourcopy of “‘ Profit By Better Thresh- 
tng," ahelpful booklet for progressive farmers. 


J. 1. Case Th Machine Ce. 
Established 1842 
Wisconsin 
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For More Than 40 Years 


The South Omaha Stock Yards has served 
the farmers of the Middle West in the 
most satisfactory and efficient manner. 
The steady increase.in receipts and ship- 
ments from year to yéar since 1884 tells 
the story of satisfied customers. More 
than 130,000,000 head have been received 
during that time, as follows: 


PME sonecoiecdsro tac inn avedinons 82,542,507 
Se eee 66,266,139 
ee wen 38,517,604 
: Horses-Mules ........... 35,869 
SND iw sccccbicasvosssnveact 513,377 


Total........0....-..188,775,496 


We can likewise handle your live stock 
and increase your profits. South Omaha 
is the natural live stock market for 
feeders in this territory. Give us a trial 
and you will be convinced. 


Union Stock Yards Co- Omaha J/d 
Sovth Omeha 
Nebraska 
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PAY GRAVEL 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 














wheels, and could tell where at frequent 
intervals the men had halted to shovel 
the mud from between the spokes and 
from between the wheels and the wagon 
boxes. 

The bed of the creek was two hundred 
yards wide, with the high steep banks 
heavily timbered. The stream, scarcely 
more than a _ rivulet, meandered from 
bank to bank. The road descended into 
the bed and followed it up for three miles, 
and in doing this passed .close to several 
sharrly outlined mounds, each of which 
could furnish an excellent ambuscade. 

The two men rode several rods apart, 
the gambler in the lead. Each was armed 
with a Winchester forty-four; but for 
immediate use Dinsdale preferred his two 
hand-guns, Colt forty-fours, as he be- 
lieved any fight that might be brought 
to them would be in the nature of a hand- 
to-hand struggle. They were not attacked 
and soon quit the bed of the creek to fol- 
low its general course for fifteen miles. 

The road steadily led to higher ground. 
Fortunately there was no rain; but the 
sun retreated to cover, and the wind was 
bleak and chilling. They were still in 
the alkali country, and tne ground was 
white in places, as if patched with snow. 
By six oclock they had covered some 
eighteen miles, and were glad to take 
refuge in a deserted cabin at the right 
of the road and on the bank of the creek, 
which by this time was a torrent. 

San Juan Joe was an excellent com- 
panion, as he accepted all vicissitudes as 
something prearranged and therefore not 
to be avoided. Dinsdale found a rusty 
pail and brought water from the creek, 
He was disgusted to find the water to be 
of an almost molasses consistency and so 
white with alkali as to look like milk. San 
Juan laughed and philosophically pound- 
ed half a dozen prickly pears to a pulp 
and put them in the water to ‘“‘settle’’ it 
for the morrow’s breakfast. 

They ate cold venison ané did not at 
tempt coffee. Dinsdale recired early, 
leaving San Juan seated before a sickly 
fire, dealing out the cards. 

By morning the persist@ént wind had 
dried up much of the mud, and, cheered 
by the prospect of making good time, the 
men devoured some raw ham and hard- 
tack, brought along by the gambler, and 
resumed their journey. As they followed 
the road, riding side by side, Dinsdale re- 
marked on his companion’s lack of belt- 
guns. 

“Got in the habit of carrying these,” 
San Juan explained, as he produced two 
double-barrel Remington derringers, for- 
ty-one caliber. ‘‘Guns like yours would 
be a nuisance in my business. I’m sure 
of four shots, and as I shoot pretty 
Straight and as the fighting would be at 
close quarters, four bullets are as good 
as a dozen.” 

The country -grew wilder and more 
broken at every rod, the road continually 
leading across huge land-waves, with 
the slopes ever lengthening, until at 
times they crawled upward, or briskly 
descended, for two miles at a _ stretch. 
Talk between them ceased as they raised 
the ominous shoulders of Buffalo Gap 
Bluffs off to their right. Their gaze con- 
tinually sought this dark silhouette and 
the mile-wide opening thru which ran 
the Indian trail to the Red Cloud agency 
beyond. 

They ascended a high ridge that crossed 
their course at right-angles and came to 
the trail which connected the agencies 
with the stronghold of the northern 
Sioux. It was rather insignificant to look 
at, being not more than a foot wide; but 
over it daily passed a score or more of 
warriors, armed with the latest in guns 
and ammunition, with unused government 
blankets on their ponies, bound for the 
Tongue, the Big Horn, the Rosebud or 
the Yellowstone. They went to join 
Crazy Horse’s and Sitting Bull's hostiles, 
and they chose the war-path with much 
equanimity because their squaws and 
children and old men were safe and snug 
at the agencies and living on government 
rations. 

The summer campaign of 1876 had 
brought no defeats to the Sioux and the 
Cheyennes. The latter, wnose corn fields 
once grew along the Bellefourche, claimed 
a victory over General Crook as the re- 
sult of the June fight on the Rosebud. 
Custer’s death a week later marked the 
peak of Sioux supremacy. 

Earlier in the year, on St. Patrick’s 
Day, the power of the hostiles might have 
been seriously impaired had not General 
J. J. Reynolds retreated from Crazy 
Horse’s village in the valley of the Pow- 
der, thus throwing away what might have 
been a striking victory. So long as Crazy 
Horse, Ogalala chief and leader of the 
southern Sioux, and Sitting Bull, tribal 
leader of the Hunkpapa Teton, refused 
to live in reservations, there could be no 





peace for the country above the North 


(Continued from page 4) 


Platte, no safety for the men, women and 
children cooped up. in the Black Hill's. 

The river was reached at dusk. ang 
men and horses enjoyed the first drink 
of water since morning. Had they ar. 
rived twenty hours earlier they would 
have found the bed of the stream almost 
dry and might have been compelled tg 
dig a hole before they could procure wa- 
ter. Now the river was fifty yards wide 
and from four to nine feet deep. 

On the opposite side was a small ranch, 
People emerged from this and shouted 
for them not to risk a crossing until 
morning because of the quicksands. 

“You'd think by the way they hoot that 
this was Amphibious creek with its dou- 
ble bottom,” said the gambler. 
low me.” 

He rode along the bank for a few rods, 
found where the wagons forded, ‘and sent 
his horse into the flood. They made the 
crossing without much trouble and were 
soon drying their clothes in the ranch- 
house. 

“What's ahead of us now?” asked Dins- 
dale as they finished steaming their gar- 
ments and sat down to an appetizing sup- 
per of fried venison, hot bread and 
coffee. 

“The worst of the lot,” San Juan cheer- 
fully answered. ‘But it’s a short dash, 
Sudden death rather than a long, linger- 
ing illness. If it’s in the cards that we 
make it, there’s no reason in worrying. 
If the cards run against us, worrying 
won't help any.” He added to this bit 
of philosophy: “Of course we mustn't 
be taken alive.”’ 

“I reckon we won't,” said Dinsdale. 

After supper they inquired of a white. 
haired man in plains dress about the two 
wagons they had been expecting to come 
up with. 

“They ‘lowed to wait &t the soldiers* 
camp near the mouth of Red canyon,” 
mumbled the ancient. “If the boss of 
that outfit—called hisself Belman an’ has 
his woman along—has got any brains he'll 
‘wait till a big train comes along.” 

For Dinsdale’s enlightenment the gam< 
bler informed him: 

“Red canyon is called “The Gate of Hell.’ 
Regular death-trap if the Injuns jump us, 
No chance to hide up. Walls high and 
steep. No place to run once they’ve cut 
you off in both directions. Seven outfits 
Slaughtered in there since May. 

“The time to go thru is at night In- 
juns don’t take kindly to night-work. My 
idea is to stay here till tomorrow after- 
noon, then make a dash for it. I’ve been 
thru the canyon four times this season, 
this making the fifth. 3ut somehow I 
never can get to fancy it.” 

“Think it’s better at night, eh?’ 

“Only one other time better—when 
there’s a thunder storm on. That’s bad 
medicine for the most ambitious buck. 
We'll have a moon for the first part of 
the trip. Not that I'm partial to moons; 
but if we’re jumped it’ll be near the up- 
per end, and the moon will be abed by 
that time. Injuns don’t like to try for a 
killing near the lower end for fear of the 
soldiers. Then again they'll craw! right 
up to the soldiers’ camp. 

“Once we’re thru, we'll be only twenty- 
five miles from Custer City. I don’t mind 
the devils much if they don’t get me 
cornered.”’ 

Dinsdale yawned and vowed: 

“Injuns or no Injuns, I’m going thru 
tomorrow, and I’m going to bed now.” 

‘T’ll sit up,”’ said Joe, ‘‘and play a lit- 
tle solitaire.” 

The last_Dinsdale remembered was the 
gambler deftly shuffling and dealing the 
ecards, while the old man leaned toward 
the fire and stared at the flame pictures. 





CHAPTER !I—THE GATE OF HELL 


Over night the wind shifted from the 
east, whence comes the rain to the hills 
country, and was blowing smartly from 
the south when the two traveldfs sat 
down to breakfast. There was no occa- 
sion for haste, however, aS San Juan Joe 
insisted that they would gain nothing by 
making the mouth of Red canyon before 
twilight. So they loitered about the ranch 
and looked after their horses and gos- 
siped with the old plaémgman. 

When they swung into the saddle late 
in the afternoon the old man combed 
his white beard with his gnarled fingers 
and called after them: 

“Ye won’t git thru. Ye’re derned fools 
to try it. Wait for a big train.” 

“It’s a death-trap or an open road,” 
San Juan told Dinsdale as they galloped 


along. 
“The soldiers at the mouth of the 
canyon ?”’ 


“Too few to escort trains thru. Can’t 
watch both ends. If the government 
wouki place a military post in the hills 
the Injuns would keep out. Foot soldiers 
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Then there are two 
companies of cavalry trying to cover the 
country between Buffalo Gap and the 
North Platte. 

“Short time ago Teddy Egan, of the 
Second Cavalry, rescued a train near the 
Cheyenne. Six hundred warriors were 
attacking it. Nip and tuck. Egan’s a 
rare fighter. Led the charge on Crazy 
Horse’s village last March. 

“But what can two companies do with 
the hostiles numbering thousands and 
thousands? There were enough bucks on 
the pata to stand Crook off, to, wipe out 
Custer, raid the Loup valley in Nebraska, 
keep’ things moving along the Chug in 
Wyoming, and have enough men left over 
to give every train for the hills a fight. 
Then tiere’s always small parties sneak- 
jng into the hills to wipe out any miner 
who wanders off by himself to hune*for 
color. 

“But if it’s in the cards for us to get 
thru, we'll get thru. The cards have been 
right every trip I've made this season. 
They had to be before I'd start out.” 

“What did the cards say last night?” 
curiously asked Dinsdale. 

“Showed trouble in the canyon. Seemet 
to be sert of blind. But you and I showed 
up all right at the end. We’ll know just 
what it means when we get to it. I'll 
try them again when we reach the sol- 
diers’ camp.” : 

Dinsdale told himself it was all non- 
sense, and yet he would have felt easier 
if the cards had indicated a passage 
minus any danger. 

“You depend on what the cards tell 
you?” he asked. 

San Juan Joe started at him in wide- 
eyed surprise and answered: 

“Why, of course. I play it with a 
copper every time.” 

“Every man to his own medicine. When 
the sun shines warm and my tummy is 
full, I feel like an eagle.” 

They jogged along slowly, watching 
either side of the trail and saving their 
horses for an emergency. The masses of 
dark green pines covering the domes of 
the hills gave a repelling atmosphere to 
the country. 

The hills had ever been a great mys- 
tery, therefore a big medicine, to the 
Sioux. They were the earthly abode of 
Wankantanka when this all-powerful 
mystery became wearied of the eternal 
strife between the monster thunder-birds 
and Unktehi, the spirit rattlesnake, and 
dropped down from the clouds. The hills 
formed a private preserve for Wankan- 
tanka, to which his red children were 
free to come under certain conditions. 
The innumerable ravines and park-like 
levels afforded refuge in times of danger 
and famous hunting grounds in times of 
famine. Squaws went there to cut new 
lodge poles. 

The trails between the North Platte 
and the tributaries of the Yellowstone 
threaded thru many of the valleys. but 
no permanent villages were pitched there. 
A fixed abode would be an intrusion on 
the privacy of the god. When displeased 
because of undue familiarity, the guard- 
ian deity spoke with the voice of thunder 
and with a tongue of lightning. 

During the tremendous electrical storms 
characteristic of the hills, the clouds 
dragged along the tops of the ridges; and 
instead of leaping harmlessly from thun- 
der-cap to cap, the white bolts stabbed 
down in perpendicular lines, slaughtering 
the Norway pines and frequently finding 
human victims. Such rebukes from the 
medicine of the place were not to be ig- 
nored. The red man was welcome to 
come for game and lodge poles and to 
pass thru the hundred and twenty miles 
of guiches and valleys, but he must not 
tarry after his immediate needs were 
satisfied. 

Sentimentalists lamented that the In- 
dian was induced, or compelled, to give 
up this portion of his territory, which, by 
the treaty of 1867, extended to the Big 
Horn mountains. But it was not in ac- 
cordance with the white man’s ideas of 
economics that mineral wealth should be 
lost in order that the region should af- 
ford a rich hunting ground. 

In all justice and decency, the Indian 
might have been allowed a royalty from 
the mineral development of the country, 
and permitted to work in the diggings 
did he so choose. It is very improbable 
that a plains Indian would have cared to 
dwell for any length of time directly be- 
neath the thunderbolts, let the reward in 
yellow metal be ever so great. But it is 
possible that an equitable arrangement 
might have been made whereby he would 
have profited in proportion to the amount 
of gold and silver recovered. Had such 
an offer been made to him it at least 
would have gone far to convince him of 
the white man’s sense of justice. 

Red Cloud, the scarlet blankets of 
whose warriors once caused entire ridges 
to glow, was one of those in 1876 to see 
the hopelessness of further opposition 
and to agree to the surrender of the gold 
lands. But there were many reservation 
Indians who stubbornly opposed the ces- 
sion, while those not yet living on res- 
en scorned the propesition to the 

st. 

It was laté afternoon when the gambler 
and Dinsdale rode into the soldier's camp 
on Red Canyon creek. Here they en- 
joyed the first palatable water they had 





found since leaving Hat creek. The camp 
was defended by rifle pits, and only a 
few men were present, the others being 
off on a scout. From a sergeant the 
wayfarers learned that two wagons with 
eight men had left for the canyon short- 
ly after the noon hour, having tired of 
waiting for another outfit to come up. 

“They ought to be well inside by this 
time,” commented the sergeant. Then, 
gloomily, “Hope they don’t have no 
breakdowns.” 

“The canyon is a bad place for break- 
downs,” agreed San Juan. “They were 
foolish not to wait until dark.” 

“T tried to get them to wait until some 
of the men got back, so we could send 
an .escort thru with them. But they 
wouldn’t listen,” said the sergeant. 

Dinsdale asked no questions as to when 
they should set out. He knew that his 
companion was familiar with the route 
and its dangers. While their horses rest- 
ed they gave a final overhauling to their 
arms and saddle gear. As they worked, 
or idled and smoked, Dinsdale’s gaze fre- 
quently roamed toward the mouth of the 
canyon, less than a mile away. 

At sunset they ate supper, messing with 
the soldiers, and then smoked for a while. 
Finally San Juan Joe rose briskly and 
glanced at the moon crawling above the 
horizon, greatly magnified and blood- 
red. Its sanguine light riddled a ribbon 
of clouds and turned them into reddish 
smoke. 

“Looks like all hell was burning,” laz- 
ily remarked Dinsdale. 

“It usually’ is,’ was the grave reply. 
“Means that someone is cutting the deuce 
in this deal.” 

“What do the cards say; have you 
tried them?” 

“Ran them off while you was tending 
your nag. Theyg run all right for us. 
We'll go.” 

Dinsdale glanced at his watch as they 
entered the mouth of the canyon and ob- 
served that it was eight o’clock. The 
moonlight vaguely illuminated the way 
and accentuated the height of the steep 
walls. The place was well called a trap, 
for once a band of travelers was caught, 
life would depend on its ability to inflict 
defeat on a foe that had the advantage of 
position and a surprise attack. 

They walked their horses and listened 
for the sound of a dislodged pebble from 
the loose red sandstone rocks abeve their 
heads. Each moment they expected to 
behold the flash of guns fired from am- 
bush. At this slow pace they continued 
after the moon had satisfied its curiosity 
and had passed on to other lonely ra- 
vines. 

The gambler took the lead as the faint 
light vanished and permitted his horse to 
pick the way thru the thick darkness. 
Dinsdale’s animal followed closely. Grad- 
ually Dinsdale developed the illusion of 
being surrounded by immeasurable open 
country until it seemed that he was free 
to gallop in any direction. 

Then came a more disquieting fancy: 
He was riding along the crest of a ridge. 
The way scarcely afforded room for his 
horse’s cautious hoofs, and one false step 
would be equivalent to a drop into ob- 
livion. The ebon darkness took on shapes 
and colors until he could make out the 
endless mouth of an abyss on each side. 
The narrow way was brown and in places 
tinged with red. The inky ribbon close 
beside him was the maw of -the chasm. 
Once, when his horse stumbled, he gave 
an involuntary little cry. 

“What's the trouble?” softly called San 
Juan from out of the blackness. 

“My nerves fooled me,” sheepishly ex- 
plained Dinsdale. 

Soon after this incident, Dinsdale’s ob- 
jective senses ousted all fancies. San 
Juan also heard it, the ominous sound of 
several guns fired in a volley, quickly 
followed by two or three isolated shots. 
The firing was faint, as it was far off. 

The gambler backed his horse beside 
Dinsdale’s and softly whispered: 

“Told you someone was cutting the 
deuce.” 

“It’s quiet enough now,’ murmured 
Dinsdale. 

“Too quiet. Means it’s all over—all 
ended—all the chips in the pot. Someone 
has cashed in for keeps,” 

“We go ahead?’ 

“Yes.” 

He spoke to his horse and they rode on. 

“If the Sioux have made a killing they 
will not be venturing down here for fear 
of running into the soldiers,” continued 
Joe. ‘“They’ll be wanting to take their 
scalps and get away.” 

They walked their horses for half an 
hour, and Dinsdale was beginning to be- 
lieve the alarms of the night had been 
exhausted, when the gambler swore soft- 
ly and warned: 

“They’re coming!” 

Dinsdale cut in ahead of him, both hand 
guns drawn, and sharply said: 

“No place for rifles! Wm using hand 








guns. Shoot by the flash of them if 
you can.” 
(Continued next week) 
Rastus : “Ah wants a divorce. Dat 


woman jes’ talk, talk, talk. night an’ day. 
Ah cain’t get no rest and dat talk am 
drivn’ me crazy.”* 
Young Lawyer: 
about?” 
Rastus: 


“What does she talk 


“She doan’ say.” 
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omy of the Twin City. 
You will see that the re- 
markable success of this 
machine has been built on 
sound design and quality 
construction. 

‘Built to DO THE 
WORK—not to meet a 
price” is more than the 
Twin City slogan—it is a 


your farm* 


20-35, and 40-65; 
sizes; and TRUCKS in 2 sizes. 


Bay YOUR Tractor 
on Facts! 


Italways pays to get the facts before you buy, 
especially on so important a purchase as a 
tractor. Goto Twin City owners anywhere 
andask any questions youmay wish aboutthe 





Their answers will prove to you beyond any doubt 
the unusual power, sturdiness, long life and econ- 





fact that means extra profits for you in the operation of 


Send For Free Books 


They contain full information about the entire Twin 
City line prec ag | TRACTORS in 3 sizes, 12-20, 
LL-STEEL THRESHERS in 5 


TWIN CITY CO. 


Dept. W.F.-3 Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Houses: Denver, Colo.— Des 
Moines, Iowa—Fargo, . D.—Great 
Falls, Mont.—Kansas City, Mo.—Lin- 
coln, Nebr.—Peoria, Ill.—Salt Lake City, 
Utah—Spokane, Wash.—Wichita, Kan. 







Tractor 
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Twin City Co, 
Dept. W.F..3 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Send me your two 
free books on Twin 
City Tractors and Alle 
Steel Threshers, 
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“Try My Shaler? 


Every user likes to show how easy it i te 
canize first and make it last” with his Shaler. It’s 
far more satisfactory than sticking on cold patches 
that soon loosen 

it’s realeconomy,too. With a 5-Minute Vulcan- 
izer of Sree Et es eee 
in five minutes for only afew cents. Any garage- 
man will tell you that the only way 
te make a permanent tube repair. Get a Shaler 
for your car—save money— prevent delays. 


C.A. SHALER CO., 4002 Fourth Street, Waupun, Wis. 


ors 


SAAR 


5-NINUTE VULCANIZER 


Quick, Easy Way to Fix Punctures 


Simply clamp a Shaler Patch-&-Heat Unit— 
a metal pan which contains solid prepared fuel 
with a patch of raw rubber attached 
neath—over the puncture, and light the fuel. 
After 5 minutes take off the pan and throw it 
away. That's all. The tube is as good as new— 
and ready to use. Anyone can do it anywhere 


Costs Only $1.50 


Complete outfit is packed in a small box 
—ready for instant use. All garages, acces- 
sory and hardware stores have it in stock. 
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Grain Belt Loss Adjustment Makes 
Boosters of Policy Holders 


Lenox, Iowa, bp Belt peltey neitore suf- During the pest season 
fered severe and wide-spread losses 
Mr. Donaldson, whose letter is given here, says ¢>ie loss im this com- 
our settlement was so satisfactory that every te tote tite 
policy holder is a Grain Belt booster. 


m hail. we have suffered consid~ 





Hail is one of your 
worst enemies. 
Why take a chance 
on crop loss when 
Grain Belt Insur- 
ance costs s0 little. 





One reason for this is our plan for making 
settlement according to the market value of 
damaged by hail. 
Learn all about the Grain Belt plan of pro- 
teeting you against crop losses. Get the details 
from our agent or write us for particulars. 


Grain Belt Insurance Co. 
652 S. & L. Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 


rance 
Company for your splen- 
did settlement, leaving 
eac a. policy holder 
booster ies “3 oy 
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Oil Stora e 


ooks like might be in the Oi 
usiness—~BUT IT PAYS 


The modern farmer is beginning to look 
more closely to the lubrication of his auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors, lighting plants, etc. 


ERV, He has learned that the secret of economical 
5) le motor operation is good lubrication. Proper 
Cy PA) lubrication costs so little compared with its 
&S eo ability to save money on depreciation and 
Pa) TF ) repairs that many farmers are using twice 

as much lubricating oil as a few years ago 


---better oil at that---and its the best invest- 
ment they can make. 


Plenty of good oil, used regularly, saves 
<CONCE -ALWAYS » money---big money! Many of the most suc- 
cessful farmers in this section are now using 
Cities Service Oils exclusively, buying a 
separate drum of each different grade re- 
quired, so they can change oil regularly and 
and lubricate each type of motor properly. 
It will pay you to get Cities Service Oils from 
Cities Service trucks, stations or dealers.. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 








LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY REMEDIES 





“GET OUR ON PRICES OUR OIL PRICES 


Buy your oll, grease, paint. etc., 1 
lowest wholesale prices. Save big 
money. All products guarantee 
&kipped in 5 to 50 gailon lots 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Send for price Iiet. Read about new 
process N. F.C. Oak Motor Oil. In- 
sures quick starting. Increases pow- 

er. Saves gasoline. No carbon. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money back 

Write for this new price list today. 

NEBRASKA FARMERS 


co a E OIL CO. 
Dougies Street OMAHA, NEBRASKA 







Worm Powder and Laxative, 

Santonin Capsules, Worm 

Oll, Uterine Capsules for 

Cattle—Prevent Abortion, 

Sterility and Shy Breeding. nan 
Poultry Remedies for White FREE ic Fit one fui size 3 


cent package of our White Diarrhea 
Diarrhea, Roup, Cc holera ’ Remedy. This is an unusual but bona 


fide offer. Write us today. 
Black Head. 


CONN-MILLER 
Worm Remedy MINERAL FEEDS 


Mineral feed for cattle, swine and poultry 
Mite and Lice builds bone, strength of body, resistance against 
Exterminator sickness and disease. CONN-MILLER 

MINERAL feed is made from an open formula. 
You know what you are buying—you know what you are feeding 
—for the tag on every bag tells. No guess work about it. Safe 
as a new fence. Write for FREE booklet. 


CONN-MILLER PRODUCTS CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
Agents wanted everywhere. Experience not necessary. Knowledge of livestock desirable. 





SCOURS 


Calves and Colts 


You'll not lese a calf, colt, bog from scours nor & 
horee or cow from colic if you give them 2 to 8 
tablespoonfuls of genuine 

Wakefield's Blackberry Balsam 
Veterinarians and stockmen have used it for many 
ra without a loss. Acts quickly on worst cases. 
Hearty 80 years the favorite remedy for loose bowel 
troubies in adults, babies and animals. 

All druggists or direct postpaid, 60c ‘and $1.00. 

Keep a few bottles for prompt use. 

Cc. Wakefield & Co., Bloomington, Ill. 


Get a Farm 
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On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
nesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 


at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment Do our bu in from 
Rian o- easy terme, Say, which state interested in. bs af et Fi iret 6S aver ae om 
@ S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. s advertising 

- Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
Pr FARM WAGONS you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 













yn he tan you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
Wagon part of al and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
any ransing car. whom you can make the purchase. 
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‘Veterinary 


WARBLES 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me anything to do for 
cows with warbles under the skin? They 
are a large white worm.” 

Warbles under the skin of cows can be 
removed by pressure, squeezing them out 
with the fingers. If there are great num- 
bers they should not all be removed at 
once but only a part several days apart, 
Injecting chloroform from an oil can thry 
the opening in the skin directly around 
the warbles will also destroy them. 




















SWEENY 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

*“T would like to know what to do for 
a young horse that was sweenied about 
a year and a half ago and never treated 
at all.” 


A sweenied shoulder will usually fill out 
smooth again if some irritant drug such 
as turpentine be injeéeted hypodermically 


| beneath the skin over the shrunken area, 


We do not advise you to attempt this 
yourself but your veterinarian should be 
entrusted with the task in order that the 
injections be made in proper dosage and 
at proper points. 


ROUND RED WORMS OF HORSES 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have some mules which have worms, 
Red worms, I call them, small thread-like 
worms about one-half to one inch in 
length. Please’ give recipe. -Is there any 
danger of forcing these worms too fast?” 

The only successful treatment for the 
round red worm of horses is the injection 
of an arsenic compound directly into the 
jugular vein, followed by a stiff purge 
such as tartar emetic. Since the injec- 
tion is attended by considerable danger 
except in the hands of a skilled veteri- 
narian, we advise you to secure the serv- 
ices of your veterinarian. 


DEPRAVED APPETITE 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me what to feed my cat- 
tle? They chew at boards that are de- 
cayed and some even take pieces of 
boards or sticks and chew on them. What 
is the cause of that?’’ 

The cause of depraved appetite of cat- 
tle manifested by eating boards, etc., is a 
deficiency of some mineral, usually cal- 
cium or phosphorus. We recommend you 
make a mixture of equal parts common 
salt, bone meal or spent bone black and 
air slaked lime. Keep this before them 
all the time. 


CAKED UDDER IN EWES 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Lambs have been coming now for a 
week and some of the ewes that have 
good strong lambs have caked bags so 
they give but very little if any milk. I 
have been feeding some oats since about 
the 10th of December with plenty of clo- 
ver hay. What can I do for them?” 

Bathe your ewes’ udders twice a day 
with water as hot as can be borne, mas- 
Saging gently for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Then apply camphorated vaseline. If the 
condition is bad it will be best to take 
away the lamb; if not severe the nursing 
will be beneficial. 


WORMS IN HORSES 


*T would like to know something to 
give my ‘horses for worms. I ean keep 
them on full feed and not working them, 
but they don’t seem to pick up at all. 
I believe they must have worms. I am 
feeding them one and one-half gallons of 
oats, and oat straw when they aren't 
working. and good tame hay when they 
are working.” 

Give your horses each two ounces of 
turpentine in one quart of raw linseed 
oil. The day before treatment give only 
one feed, the morning meal, starving 
them to facilitate the removal of the 
worms. 


MANGE 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I wonder if you can tell me what the 
trouble is and what to do for my hogs. 
They have a sort of mange, both the fall 
pigs and brood sows. Their skin is very 
rough and they do not do as well as they 
should. Any advice as to -treatment 
would be appreciated.”’ 

Treatment of mange, if the condition is 
not of too long standing, consists of ap- 
plication of processed crude oil with a 
sponge, a sprayer or by dipping, depend- 
ing upon the season. At this time of 
year spraying is satisfactory. The hogs 
should be conditioned in a small warm 
shed and kept there for twenty-four hours 
after the oil is applied. «Repetition of 
the treatment after ten days is advisable 
and usually necessary. Long standing 
cases will not always respond to the 
above treatment and dipping in warm 
lime sulphur two or three times is nec- 
essary. Lime sulphur can be purchased 
ready for use when diluted to the strength 
indicated on the container. 
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Trailing Benedict Arnold 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 








“‘WALLACES* FARMER, A pril'13, 19ef 

















Not to lose any of the precious min- 
utes. I fell into furious labor on the hole 
in the wall as soon as the door clanged 
pehind Castner. ~ When at length the 
aperture was large enough to let me 
squeeze thru, nothing was revealed save 
the crumbling sides of a damp earth- 
tunnel, with the wooden bulkhead stop- 
ping its farther end. 


I did not dare to creep into the tunnel 
for a better investigation of the cul de 
sac. If Seytoun had not changed his 
mind. he might be admitted at any mo- 
ment, and remembering this, I hastily re- 
placed the loosened bricks, and moved 
the table, with the candle on it, against 
the wall. Happily, I had made the breach 
so low that the table hid it; which was 
more by hit than good wit, since I had 
not thought of having to conceal it. 

These preparations were barely com- 
pleted when the door bolt clicked, and my 
enemy was come. Between the bolt 
shooting and the swinging of the door, 
I had time to drop down upon the edge 
of the bunk bed and to put my face in 
my hands; so Seytoun found me as I 
wished he should find me—in an attitude 
of the deepest dejection. 

He took instant advantage of it, as I 
made sure he would, laughing harshly 
and slapping his leg, and saying it was 
as good as a comedy. to see me sniveling 
like a whipped schoolboy because, for- 
sooth, I was going to be choked presently 
with a bit of cord! 

At first I took no notice of him, wish- 
ing to see him climb the ladder of tri- 
umph so high that the fall, when it 
should come, would jar his teeth loose. 
He climbed fast enough, in all conscience, 
pouring out the most obscene impreca- 
tions upon me, telling me how he should 
live to see me dancing upon nothing; how 
he would marry Beatrix now in spite of 
hell and all the base-born, light-mothered 
Pages that ever mewled in their nurses’ 
arms; how, in ope stroke, he would be 
avenged for all that I had ever done to 
him. 

When he had run the full gamut of 
abuse, and was fairly at a stand for fresh 
epithets, I took him up, not angrily, for, 
strange as it may seem, I could not for 
the life of me stir the hot rage that had 
twice or thrice made me so eager to kill 
him. 

“You say I am a coward, Seytoun, and 
that is a harsh word to fling at a dying 
man. What have I ever done to you, 
more than to post you in the tide-water 
country for killing my cousin, Devlin 
Page. over a game of cards without giv- 
ing the poor lad a tenth of a chance to 
defend himself?” I asked. 

“You posted me, and you have struck 
me twice without giving me a chance to 
kill you!”’ he raged. “Qn top of that, you 
have eaten insults that*would have made 
a horse-boy fight!” _ 

“Um!” said I. “If i have eaten at your 
table. I have also made you éat at mine. 
And I had a much better cause than you, 
Wolf Seytoun,’”’ I added, giving him the 


name he went by in Virginia. ‘“‘The wo- 
man who loves me, and who will loathe 
and despise you to her dying day for this 
night's work, begged me to spare you— 
for the sake of our common country—and 


I gave her my promise.” 

“By heaven!” he shouted, ‘‘you’ll taunt 
me with that? I tell you, Beatrix Leigh 
will——”’ 

“Hold on,” I warned, raising a hand in 
deprecation. “That makes twice you 
have used her name to me within five 
minutes. Don't do it again!’’ 

“What’s to stop me if I name her a 
hundred million times?’ he bellowed. 

“This,” I said, taking. up the sword 
that Castner had flung upon the bed. And 
still I was not angry. 

His first act was the craven cur’s: a 
swift glance over his shoulder to see if 
haply the door had been left ajar to let 
him run; his next was the trapped wolf’s 
—a whipping out of his ‘saber, and a 
lightning-like launching of his great body 
in a rush that was meant to slay me be- 
fore I could get upon my feet. 

arhe attack failed only because I was 
fully expecting it; but the warding of the 
murderous saber cut snapped by -bor- 
rowed weapon short off at the hilt. It 
was here that John Champe’s devotion 
Surely saved my life. But for his smug- 
gling of the Seots rapier under his coat, 
I should have been left unarmed and help- 
less, and Seytoun would certainly have 
slain me like a dog. 

But the rapier was at hand, and I made 
shift to snatch it out of its hiding place 
beneath the blankets, to spring “aside 
from the second saber sweep, and to face 
my antagonist in some equality. 

Then began a battle the like of which I 
hope never to have part in again. Sey- 
toun’s face was the face of a demoniac, 
and he fought with the coward’s cour- 
age, the frenzy of a madman. For a 
time I eould do nothing but strive to 
keep out of his way, and never before 








had I been made to feel the bitter in- 
adequacy of the lighter weapon when op- 
posed to thé heavier troop saber, I dared 
not try to parry his sweeping slashes,.and 
my only hope lay in winding him. 

This result came in time, helped on by 
his reckless wasting of his strength, and 
by the heavy coat he was wearing. Then 
it was my turn, and I began’ to press him 
slowly backward, changing my defense 
into an attack, and crowding him to make 
good before he should recover and catch 
his second wind. Round and round the 
narrow cell we went, and still the heavy 
saber rose and fell, and the slender ra- 
pier darted in and out, and never a drop 
of blood was drawn. 

“Bind it!’ I cried; ‘‘why don’t you end 
it, you brute beast?’ 

He took me at my word, or tried to. 
In a fierce rush he backed me all across 
the room, and when he had me in a cor- 
ner, stooped, caught up the heavy stool 
in his left hand and hurled it at my head. 
It was a base advantage to take of a 
lighter armed antagonist, but I forgave 
him. For at the instant of missile hurl- 
ing I found my opening, and the rapier 
flashed in over the momentarily neglect- 
ed guard, darted in and found its mark 
and pierced it. 

I did not thrust a second time; did not 
need to. While the clock could tick twice, 
he stood looking at me with a sort of 
shocked wonder in his bloodshot eyes. 
Then he turned away slowly, and fell 
face downward across the bunk bed, and 
I think he never stirred afterward. 





XXIII—OPEN FIELD AND RUNNING 
FLOOD 


I confess, with some prickings of re- 
morse, that I did not stay to help Sey- 
toun live or die. Fiercely swift as the 
fight had been, it had cut deeply into the 
little time I could count on, and no soon- 
er was it ended than 1 was down on my 
knees under the table, and burrowing out 
thru the breach in the wall. 

Once in the earth kennel, with the can- 
dle, and my sword and the clasp-knife, I 
replaced the bricks hurriedly in the breach 
and began to sound the wooden bulkhead. 
To my dismay, it seemed as solid as the 
earth itself, and I saw nothing for it but 
to try to dig a passage around it. This 
might well be the work of hours; but af- 
ter the moment of despair it gave me, I 
fell upon the task furiously, digging with 
the knife, with my hands, and at last 
with the rapier, boring it around to cut 
out futile little cones of the crumbling 
clay. . 

I was stabbing thus feverishly at the 
stubborn earth bank, and accomplishing 
little, as I thought, when sounds in the 


powder room behind me made me stop ; 


and listen. I heard the door clang back 
against the wail; heard footsteps and 
voices, and then the shout of surprise 
when they found Seytoun. I did not need 
to look at my watch to see the time: it 
was midnight and my gallows guard was 
come for me. 

I think it must have been my good 
angel whispering at my ear—the prompt- 
ing to make a last despairing push with 
the thin-bladed sword in the clay at the 
back of the shallow excavation. To my 
joy, the steel went thru, and by wriggling 
it about I quickly had a hole thru which 
the keen salt air of the December night 
poured to refresh me. 

Luckily, I was still cool enough and 
sane enough to be certain that I should 
never have time to enlarge the hole so 
that it would serve to let me out. I knew 
it must be only a matter of seconds until 
those in the powder room would find the 
breach in the wall, and I should be like 
a trapped rat. But now my brain was 
working swiftly and clearly. The wooden 
bulkhead stopping the passage was mere- 
ly covered with a bank of earth in the 
ravelin ditch to conceal it. Would my 
strength suffice to overturn it? 

Dropping the sword, I put my shoulder 
to the bulkhead and heavea. ft gave— 
sprung outward at the top and let a little 
rain of loosened dirt trickle down upon 
my head. Again I heaved, lifting until 
the veins in my forehead seemed about 
to burst; and I could hear the men in the 
powder room dragging the table aside, 
and pulling the loose bricks out of the 
breach. Another moment, and—— 

But that moment was mine. With the 
final heave the bulwark tilted outward 
and fell.into the outworks ravelin with a 
smothered crash, carrying me with it. 
There was a shout from behind to follow 
me out, and a sentry, pacing his beat on 
the breast-high banquette beyond the 
ravelin, stopped, gave a great cry as if 
he had seen a ghost, and let his mus- 
ket off. 

At the musket fire and the shouts of 
those who were wriggling thru the breach 
in the wall of the powder room, *there 
was a rush of the outworks sentinels from 
both directions. Seeing at once that my 








“Stepping-down” the giant 
for home service 


Electricity for use on thefarms 

cannot be taken directly from 
a high voltage cross-country 
transmission line that leads 
from a big generating station 
to distant cities. 


The power of the giant energy 
must first be “stepped-down” 
to a safe low voltage. This is 
the work of the outdoor sub- 
station that automatically 
transforms the giant into a 
tireless servant in the home 
and on the farm, always ready 
at the turn of the switch 





Electric discharges of 
a million volts —as 
powerful as lightning 
—have been experi- 
mentally produced by 
General ElectricCom- 
pany engineers in 
order to learn how 
higher voltages can 
be efficiently used to 
carry electric power 
great distances, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC | 

















New 32-Page Free Barton's Farm 
Profit Book (Summer Edition) Will Help You 


Barton’s Farm Profit Book (Winter Edition, 52 Pages) has been of such 
helpful service to farmers and has been in so great de: that we 
have published a Summer Edition of 32 pages which gives facts and 
figures to help farmers increase their profits during the summer months. 
Barton’s Farm Profit Book (Summer Edition) is illustrated and is 
written in plain, simple language. It is a convenient handbook on 
Summer Farm ‘Work. 

During the spring-summer months, the feeding requirements of stock differ greatly 
from winter time, but even with abundant pasture certain definite feeding prin- 
ciples need to be followed. Surplus feed must be stored and plans made for the 
non-grazing months. - 

SUMMER LIVESTOCK REQUIREMENTS FEATURED 
Barton’s Farm Profit Book (Summer Edition) gives plain, simple facts on the Feed- 
ing, Housing and Mi t of stock and hogs during the summer months. A 
considerable number of! are covered and 
the special Summer Edition can be read with interest and profit by everyone. The 
important subjects covered are: 





The Key-note of good farming Importance of water and salt for stock 
Importance of livestock and diversi Value of self-feeder 
fed: farming — es re, Facts on marketing stock 





Eliminating mold and heating in soft 
corn 


Salting Hay 
Making silage; corn stover 
Batter-making on the farm 


» é, dur- 
ing summer months, of all classes 
of stock and hogs 

Effect of care on stock 
Pasture—the all important fodder 
Earning capacity ofdairy cows, horses 
and other stock; factors in success Co-operative meat rings 
Pare bred stock; classification Sauerkraut making and Pickling 
Get Your Free Copy From The Barton Salt Dealer 
Barton’s Farm Profit Book (Summer Edition) will be distributed free through 
Barton Salt dealers. Barton Salt products enjoy wide distribution and there is a 


Barton dealer in almost every town. Ask him for a copy of this valuab’ 
32-Page Book. If there is no dealer in your town, write us. — 


THE BARTON SALT COMPANY 


201 American Hutchinson, Kansas 
“‘The Sait Cellar of America’’ 
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Raise BEST Pigs 
You Ever Raised 








—and do it more easily and cheaply with 
Champion Buttermilk Pig Feed. 


Every sack contains just the uniform balanced 
ration your ing pigs need. Nearest to the 
mother’s milk. yn pve the elements nd in 
Dried Buttermilk and Meat Meal Tankage 
4 —98% digestible 
—tepiec, stimulset end onex- 
celled conditioner. 

—pasteurized and sterilized. 
—contains s!| the elements of 
buttermilk with 10% 

added feeding value. 
—lessens cholera dang 
—develops fastest 
D known > 
Fine for brood sows before farrowing. 

100 Pound Sack Makes 

400 to 600 Gallons Slop 


ust add water and you have the ideal, 
resh, easily digested feed for growing 

pigs. Results will surprise you. 
Champion Milling & GrainCo. 
Clinton, lowa 
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orth DISTEMPER 


COMPOUND 


Will relieve Coughs and 

Colds among horses and 
mules with most satisfactory results. 
For thirty years “Spohn’s” has been 
the rem for Distemper, 
Influenza, Pink Eye, Catarrhal Fever, 
Heaves and Worms. Excellent for 
Distemper and Worms among 
Sold in two sizes at all drug stores. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO. GOSHEN, IND, U.S.A. 











**Galvannealing”’ is the name of the wonderful 
new process tt discovered for making fence 
wire rust-proof. *‘Galvannealing’’ is a heat treat- 


ing process which amaj ates the zine coating 
right INTO the body of the wire. It won't fiake or 
= off. Stops rust and corros 

years jonger. Our new 




















































jon. Makes fence 


Comeion pelle all about thie amazing new 

““GALVANNEALED”’ fence, and also 

shows all styles of the old reliable line 

of lar Square Deal Fence. Get 
before you bu: 


Base obsess oa 
FREE Seco tore 
writes Tor our Fence dae 
aleg. Write today. 


la BI ss tahietipenttal a epm anita ha 








WIRE FENCE HISTORY 
35 ts ago thie Spring, one of our officials sold 
the arat carload of farm wire fence ever shipped. 
It was not as good as our EMPIRE, yet the 


rice was much higher and there.were only a few 


thousand rods in use. BUY YOUR NCE 
DIRECT. Catalogue free. 


EL POST CO., 1S East Maumee St., A 





Direct. 
5 Get our new iced prices on Fence 
Barb Wire, Stee Posts, Gates, 











FREE BUILDING PLANS: Standarized plans 
farm build’ of request. 
jid with IRONTILE, the everlasting witri- 
¢ 


























only way lay straight before me, I leaped 
afoot, dragged @he dazed gun firer from 
the banquette by his legs, and, with an- 
other bound, went over the breastwork 
and tumblu into <ie moat. 

Here the palisade, a closely set fence 
of upright stakes driven into the ditch 
bottom, balked me, but only until I could 
spring and reach the top and clamber up. 
It was here that I nearly got my quit- 
tance. If I should drop into the V- 
shaped ditch beyond the paligade, there 
was an even chance that I should not be 
able to climb out of the top of the abattis 
breast beyond. But if I could balance on 
the stakes for the single instant neces- 
sary, the gulf could be leaped. I drew 
myself up, balancing precariously on the 
stake tops; there was a roar of musketry 
behind me, a sharp twinge in my right 
shoulder, and I hurled myself outward 
into space. 

I remember vaguely the fall among the 
sharpened tree branch spines of the abat- 
tis, and, more dimly still, a frenzied ef- 
fort to roll out of the tangle toward the 
edge of the sea-slope. After this I knew 
nothing till I came back to life at the 
bidding of a tossing and wrenching that 
seemed to be tearing me limb from limb. 

The figure was no figure, as I soon 
discovered. I was in the thick of a group 
of men who were-running swiftly along 
the beach, four of them, carrying me. 
Somewhere in the ‘background of the 
night, other men were running, and now 
and then muskets barked and there came 
a whining of bullets overhead. 

While I was yet no more than half at 
myself, a voice I should recognize any- 
where gasped a question. 

“How much farther, Captain Sprigg?”’ 
the voice said; and I reached out and 
laid my hand on the arm of the big fel- 
low running with my bearers. 

“Jack!’’ I shouted feebly. 

“The same, Dickie-lad,’” he panted 
back. And then: “Hold the life in you 
by main strength, Dick; get a tail-twist 
on it and hang to jit! Beatrix and Aunt 
Ju are waiting for us in the boats!"’ And 
again to Sprigg: ‘‘How much farther, in 
heaven's name, Captain?’ 

It was no farther, as it chanced. At 
Pettus’ eager repetition of his anxious 
question, the running group swerved 
sharply to the water-side, and my bear- 
ers plunged thigh-deep into the icy water 


and lifted me gently over the side of a 
gmail boat; over the side and into the 
keeping of a pair of loving arms that 


clasped themselves quickly about me. 

“Beatrix!"’ I cried in utter weakness; 
and then I felt her tears drop like warm 
rain on my face, and heard sounds as of 
a hand-to-hand struggle on the beach, 
in the midst of which our smaller boat 
put off and was pulled swiftly to the 
side of a schooner lying out of musket 
range from the shore. 

Here again, helping hands were ready 
to lift me to the deck, where a spare sail 
was quickly folded to make a bed for mé 
under the lee of the high bulwarks, and 
a ship’s lantern was brought, and loving 
womanly hands, four of them now, began 
to search anxiously for my wound. 

In the thick of it, I heard the other boat 
come bumping against the side of the 
ship, and the men, a half-dozen or more 
of them, trooped aboard, bringing a pris- 
oner. Following quickly there was a med- 
ley of shouted sailor orders in the harsh 
nasal twang of Elijah Sprigg’s best voice, 
and then Jack came to kneel beside me, 
begeeching Beatrix to tell him I was not 
dead. 

The white canvas was snapping and 
crackling overhead, and the Nancy Jane 
was heeiing to the fair half-gale and rac- 
ing down the harbor, before they would 
let me speak; and then all I could say 
was, ‘Tell me—tell me.” 

And they told me. Beatrix and Jack, 
with Cousin Ju to stroke my forehead” 
and to break in with tearful self-re- 
proachings for the tongue-lashing she had 
given me in Mr. Vandeventer’s parlor; 
told me how Jack had got Major Lee’s 
leave to follow Seytoun to the meeting- 
place on the Tarrytown road with Askew 
and Castner; how he had overheard 
enough to make him disguise himself as 
a farmer, and dog the three back to New 
York; how he had accidentally stumbled 
upon Sprigg and the women as they were 
making their way to the water-side, and 
so had been present when Champe 
brought the news of me. 

“But—but how did you come to be so 
late in starting?’ I said. holding my loved 
one close’ with the arm they had not ban- 
daged. 

“It was God's providence, no less, in a 
thing we took for the greatest disaster 
that could befall,”’ said Beatrix gently, 
taking up the narrative where Jack broke 
off. “Major Simcoe returned with his 
troop, and the twenty men of the Nancy 
Jane's allotment were sent down to em- 
bark. Captain Sprigg ciaimed to have 
only the little boat, and he fetched the 
troopers ahoard two or three at a time, 
and the sailors made prisoners of them, 
putting them in the hoki as fast as they 
came over the side. All this took so much 
time that the captain was but just bring- 
ing us to thé shore when Sergeant 
Champe came with your message.” 

“Lord, lord!”’ cried I, laughing weakly. 
“And you've got twenty men of the 
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mpions on Ford 


| for lQ Years © 


It is a significant tribute to 


selling for $2,000 and upward. 


Champion dependability that 


Champions have been standard 
on Ford products for 12 years. 


They are also equipment on the 
entire range of motor cars, in- 
cluding 70 per cent of the makes 


More than 90,000 dealers sell 
Champions. You will know the 
genuine by the Double-Ribbed 
sillimanite core. Champion 
X is 60 cents. The Blue Box 
75 cents. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion SparkjPlug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, One. 


CHAMPION 


“Dependable for Every Engine 


















Since the improved Doubie Strength Stud- | 
ded Tee Red Top came on the market the 
use of RED Top steel fence posts has grown 
by leaps and bounds. There is a reason. 


This improved RED Top is a stronger post, 
besides being easier and cheaper to set and 
fasten fencing to. Before you buy another post 
see the RED Top at yourdealer. He will be glad 
toshow you its many exclusive, patented features. 


RED TOP STEEL FENCE POST COMPANY 
38-E South Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Double Strength Studded Tee 
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LITTLE MONITOR PUMPING ENGINE 


An Abundance of Fresh Water is essential on every Dairy and Stock 
Farm. Itincreases milk flow—promotes 
thereby imcreases 

The LITTLE MONITOR will furnish plenty of Fresh Water when you 
want it, at well temperature—cool in summer and warm in winter. It 
is a complete—dependable—economical—moderate priced engine for farm 


health—aids rapid growth and 


pumping and light belt work of all kinds—just the kind of 
an engine to solve a pumping problem in the most eco- 
nonmical and ient way. 
Ask your Dealer for LITTLE MONITOR Folders 
giving details of construction, automatic iu- 
brication, cool system and other valuable 
features, or write us for full information. 
BAKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
' 150 Church Street, Evansville, Wis. 
lowa Branches: Cedar Rapids FortDodge Fredericksburg 








Queen’s Rangers in the hold?” 
“Twenty men and the tobacco,” Jack 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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P Se sed adding; “and. one _other fine 
fellow—an officer, who was so for- 
ward in his pursuit of you that he got 
tangled up ina hand-to-hand mellay with 
the long-boat’s crew and we brought him 
off with us. He says his name is Cast- 
nd he was most anxious to inquire 


young 


er, 
Seoat you. when I told him you were 
wing’ ved 

Aga I laughed, as I should have 


jaugh« od with my last breath, I think. 
“Castner—Castner a prisoner? Treat 
him well, I do beseech - you,” I begged. 
“He is my friend and one of God’s own 
gentlemen. But you tell me nothing of 
Champe. 7 

“Because there is nothing to tell,” said 
Pettus sorrowfully. “He went back to 
the fort to try to get word to you; to tell 
you that if you failed to dig out, we 
meant to fall upon your gallows guard for 
a rescue when they brought you out. 
They will hang poor Champe, I’m think- 
SE No." said I, “‘they will not hang him. 
But he may wish they had before he 
ever hears the old troop call again, Jack,” 
and 1 was far indeed from knowing at 
the moment how true a prophecy I was 
naking. 
at this Pettus stood up, and looking 
back over the schooner’s foaming wake 
told us how they were displaying signal 
lanterns on the battlements of Fort 
George, and how a Bengal light was 
burning on a ship near the~shore to show 
the sailors heaving up the anchor and 


making ready to chase us. 

“But they’ll never catch us, dear 
heart!’ said my loved one bravely, and 
again her arms went about my neck. 


And so they did_not; tho to tell of how 
we ran the gauntlet of the fleet in the 


lower bay, and of what befell us and our 

vard, one and twenty British captives on a 
yoyage that ended far enough from the 
Capes of Virginia, would take a livelier 

| sell pen than mine. For this, as you will see, 

v the is but a tale of a few landward days, 
while that other is of storm and ship- 

Obed wreck, of perilous weeks and weary 

yion months, before we saw the tidewater 
homeland again. 

Box So. then, with the Nancy Jane dancing 
down the harbor with a bone in her teeth 
and her canvas straining to the gale; 
with Cousin Ju beginning to feel the 
coming sickness and begging Jack to 
take her to the cabin; and with my dear 
heart whispering to me between her kiss- 
es to know if my shoulder@ain was more 
than I could bear, this pen need add no 
more to a tale which, brief as its measur- 


ing was in days and hours, has already 
grown overlong. 
(The End) 





CANADIAN AND AMERICAN BACON 
The Grain Growers’ Guide (Winnipeg, 





Canada) says: “During the past year 
Canadian bacon has improved its position 
on the British market. It is now gener- 
ally quoted 8 shillings per hundred below 
Danish, whereas a year ago it was con- 
stantly 10 shillings lower than this pre- 
ferred product. American bacon has re- 
mained at the same relative level below 

our Canadian. 
Th is advance is due to two factors. To 
a slight extent there has been an im- 
St provement of hogs, due to the premium 
offered for selects. 3ut more important 
than this, because it is too early to ex- 
tud- pect a recorded improvement of live ani- 
he mals at this stage, is the improvement 
t which packers have effected in putting up 

own the product. 

5 “The chief requirements in bacon intend- 
ed for the British market are: (1) Vole¢ 
ost, ume, evenly distributed thruout the year; 
(2) comparatively fresh cure; (3) a stan- 
and dard length, shape and distribution of fat; 
post (4) siandard weights. There can be some 
lad deviation from the standard as to weights 
but not as to cure. Consumers’ tastes in 
Britain are cultivated by shopkeepers to 


a much greater extent han they are here, 
and as a result consumers and retailers 
Btick to certain brands 

‘London is the center of the bacon trade. 


It is the center of continental influence. 
It is the most discriminating market, -con- 
Sequently the highest priced. It is the 


market in which we have elected to com- 
pete. Canadian bacon is better butchered, 
trimmed and packed than any which 
comes on the London market, not except- 
ing even the highly-prized Danish. 

“In spite of all that he has read and 
heard, Mr. MeQuat, Dominion bacon spe- 
Cialist, does not think it impossible for us 
to reach the same standard of perfection 
in bacon production as the Danes., The 
only advantage they have over us at the 
present time is that they have the evenly 
distributed volume so necessary and a 
temporary advantage of a lower exchange 
you rate, The remarkable thing about their 

it shipments is the large volume that comes 

within the weight range. 
a ‘The highest-priced bacon on the -Eng- 
Y lish market is the home-cured article. It 
CO is inferior to the best imported stuff, 
Coarser and heavier, but-it commands the 
premium, first. because it is English, and, 
Second, because it is fresh. Irish and Dan- 
ish come next, a preference based in both 
cases on quality, freshness and a reputa- 
ly tion of long standing. Swedish and Dutch 
are both irregular in supply and in price, 
Sometimes above and sometimes below the 
Canadian. Far below these comes the 
American. : 
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AMERICAN, 


NATIONAL, 
are now Zinc Insulated—At No Extra Charge. 


We make only one grade of fence, every brand Zinc Insu- 
lated—and sell it at no higher price, 
that will outlast any fence you have used before—yet costs no 
more than ordinary 
production, vast r 


in stock for quick delivery. 





Insulated Against Rust 


The more zinc on the wire, the longer the wire fence will last. 


Wires used in Zinc Insulated Fences receive more than 
DOUBLE the usual heat treatment in the zinc bath—the 
proper and only way to give a heavier coating of galvanizing 
with lasting quality. 

This better process not only applies more zinc to the wire, 
but makes the coating uniform and inseparably a part of the 
steel. It insulates the wire with more zinc and with no 
cracking, flaking or peeling off. 


All the following brands of Farm Fence 


ANTHONY, 
ELLWOOD, 


ades of farm fence. 
urces and equipment make this offer 





















ROYAL, 
U. S. 


Think of it! —fence 


Only our quantity 


Hang your fences on Arrow Tee-Steel Posts for 
greater strength, durability, dependability and long life. 
Built like a railroad rail—will not bend, twist, buckle or work 
loose. The large Anchor plate locks firmly into the ground 
while being driven, forming the most solid anchorage. Closely 
spaced notches enable you to attach every line wire to post, 
if desired. Many other big features. 


Your local dealer carries Zinc Insulated Fences and Arrow Tee-Steel Posts 
We stand back of him for your protection. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


New York - 


Boston 


. Denver 


Dallas 











Save % on Cacmehegd Hives 


Ward’s are standard hives, made of clear west- 
ern pine, thoroughly kiln-dried, no knots. Made 
especially for us by one of the largest and best 
known manufacturers in the country. All parts 
accurately machined and close-fitting. Why pay 
more? Order your new hives direct from this 
advertisement. Catalogue number 187M5681— 
eight frame hives—price five for $10.95. Shipping 


weight 130 pounds. 
We can start you in Bee-keeping 


These hives are typical of Ward’s Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
—low-priced but standard, serviceable supplies of every 


kind. We sell pure bred Italian Bees and Queens. 


for our General Catalogue No. 100 which shows our com- 
plete line of hives, sections, foundation, smokers, honey 
extractors, feeders—in fact, everything for amateur or 


professional bee keepers. Write to Dept.— B-33 
Ward's is headquarters for bee keepers’ supplies. 


HIVES 
5 £61095 


one story 
a tedilsiiiits 


MONTGOMERY WARD @ CO. —_ write for Generat Catalogue 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul plies for Bee Bee Keepers at low- 
Ore. Ft. Worth Oakland, Cal. est prices. 
Seale 


















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being 
* restored in every condition 
of deafness or defective hear- 
r ing from causes such as Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened 
, Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
, Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or 
Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson Common Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natura! ear drums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Bo ft, safe and comfortable. 

Wri isy for our FREE book on DEAFNE: 38, 
giving you fall particula rs and te testi monials. 

WILSON KAR DKHRUM CO., Incorporated 
1137 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY 


AB BSORBINE 











. TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. 
Does not blister, semove the hair of 
jay up the horse $2.50 a bottle 

at druggists or delivered. Book i R free, 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind—an 
antiseptic liniment for bruises, cuts, wounds, 
strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It 
heals and soothes. $1 25 a bottle at drug- 
gists or [Me ep Will teil you more if you 
write. in the U.S. A, by 
W. F. YOUNG, inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 


(37) 651 


"| Zine{nsulated 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful study 
The first column gives percentage present 
‘prices are of pre-war and the secund col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 


most benefit out of this @abie is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Bradstrect’s wholesale price index 
is now 140 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
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FINANCIAL SHEEP FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Bank clearings, per capita, Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | eo | — 
outside New York, month medjum to prime— | | oe 
ede OS re 201; 105 ORL MORK. os «ke ss anton 115.45/16.00]15.55 © 3S 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Week before ......... {15.00/15.57/15.13 \ 3 aa Pv 
OE Ne SOU hob dock ocvnedt 116 96 | Lambs, culls and common | | | re) -s 5 
Industrial stocks ........... 138) 90 a 12.63/13.25/12.63 * 20 o 
Railroad stocks ............ 71 95 Week before ......... \12. Re 3 Et 5 
. , es | 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—If pre-war | ate wethers, medium | TITIES aE Pas nya oa = 
relationships are taken as a base, Sep- Oe ge a ee { 13.00113. 88! 12.88 “ change— & | 
ee Tae mee Sameetee & eres | oF Week before ......... \12.75/13,50.12.25 | Last week ....... $4.867 |$4.333 | 99 
$8.23 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago | bwes, medium to choice— | | Week before .....]....... 4.303 88 
nest September. On the basis of Sep- Last week ........0+. 9.38/10.25/ 9.30 | wrench franco— 
nar £55 elven, benvy Segs wext Sep- Week before ......... 9.13) 9.75| 8.87 | Last week ....... 193 | .0600 | 34 
Sonatas Wie be 9108. Feeder lambs, medium to | Week before .....|......- 0577 | 29° 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show choice— | | 3 
the percentage for week ending March RMBt GOK chive sca csasthue cc's 114.88) 
29, 1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year aver- Week before ......0--. Sawai 115.00} 


age for this week in March: 
coke 100 per cent, grain 
livestock 104 per cent, lumber 
cent, ore 117 per cent, and 


150 









































Coal and 
100 per cent, 
per 
miscellane- 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 








































































































cent of the same week last year. Now go ous merchandise 117 per cent. HAY 
down over the list and see which products | RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on = = 

are above and which below the general corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are ‘a 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on + 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted catt’e and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- S) 
that wool, lambs, cotton. lumber, cement age railroad workman is now getting ‘ ~ ° 
and the wages of city labor are above the about $1,656 a year. as compared with = $ a 
general price level. Hogs, wheat, hides, $800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the z E 2 
eges. thin cattle, oats and 7 a oo pre-war normal. 6 io 5 

“ily below the general price level. n ‘ 2 . . : = 

seen cae the callare of these commodi- io rg a gg ge eed * iy Mixed Ciover, No. 1— | | | 

ies advance a8 much as other prod- hands in Towa for 1923 averag z ee. eae icone }18.75 21,00 
St lar to evar pronaction a month and board, or about 145 per Week before ...... Be Wega: 18.75) 21.00 
ucts, Is due wf lag To got a eae cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above | minothy. No. 1— 

Lambs and woo! are so high above pri pre-war. farm-hand wages are out of ioe aie Sa a 
generally that there is likely to be an line with most farm products. But even one ~~ mkv oem es ome eames ~ ge 
over- eres emer. Ce Sa at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are di tate ee ‘Soy eae E 27 
are so nig . not nearly so far above pre-war as city bag ipeainete ss : i 
ely SIG SE ee Rete 2. eee 9 
archaeon as high that hen is tier to NEW York FACTORY WAGES—New Alfalfa, No. 1— eS | 

. in tl ount ork factory wages are per cent anc TUN. ci eae reais /20.5¢ 50} 
*} ue. sername Naha railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- WOGK>.DOTOTS ciccssecs ‘nes 27.25] 

Note that industrial stocks are now 38 war normal. Alfalfa, Standard— le | 
per cent above prewar and 19 per cent | COST OF LIVING now averages about Last _week eeeu eee Ken on l16. 50 23.2 25| 
below last year. The stock market situa- | 164 per cent of pre-war normal. + Inge before LsXeeweee aca 50) 24.2 | 
tion now suggests that opr FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- ne = lt ag 13 ‘aed 18. 00| 
may start some time in late 1924 or early ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and Rae Ghai 13.00/19.00) 
1925. land generally in the twelve north-cen- Oat 4 coat Sd ltd i | 

ae Cees Sy Se ey oe ee WT laet week i..+-cc.sc+ | 8.50/.....|11.00 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL Week before ......... 50|...../10.50 
— 7 “is winmeuenentr eee ian PRODUCE = 
me PRI GRAIN 
3 8 
ert RES Butter, creamery mines, —_ —— 
Bat! g me 37c, week before 40c; cheddar cheese, las 
EZe| EE | week 17%c, week before 18%c; eggs. fresh S| s 
52.) $22 | firsts, last week 22%c, week before 21%¢c; D 4 
| tay ducks, last week 28c, pea a wl g * : 3 
Mekare aa hens, last week 25%c. week ore €; Pa 2 s 
> | spring chickens, last week 28c, week be- 2 cS Fal 
Bradstreet’s index number 140! 92 ———— ee ny = E § 2 
CATTLE—AT Ghiehge = ; a i, a ei _o 4 a 
1,300-pound fat cattle .-.... | 142) 120 ? kets Last week ....| .79% 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 135} — The Week 8 Mar Week before ..| (81% 
Canners and cutters ........ 2) o CATTLE Corn, No. 3Y— "| 
Feotiers ........ aseessesesecs 117 5 Last week “| aaa 72 .B% 70% 
HOGS—At Chicago | > | caveek, before ..| 81%) .74%| -77%4] -73% 
Heavy - neteuapeess ee ecel §°| a. | ra) Last week 15 71 ae 69% 
eel aaa tata | 751 Bh @| 4/8/32 Week before | S| ee a Ree 71% 
TBS cc cee ew eee ene rteeeenesese j ‘ £ Oats— 
OE ina 5 nnn bo a aW.b bees Km 3 94 a 8 8 cok. Wisale 48% 45% 
a) as --| -48%6]...... jrveeee| 455 
SHEEP—At Chicago El\sis piveck before | 19% ABS ooptioke 46% 
* .. — ———- = =.” SE. ey— 
Sere eee Med. and heavy et beet — a fail 69% 
steers (1, s. up)— Week before ..|. 
WOOL AND HIDES =n | Choice and prime— | Rye— | 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston! 179) 103 | oe geet 11.38] 19830/11.43 Saad mnair | 65% 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. $3|_ _—-66 ; owe before “eases -27/12.07/11.13 Week before "| (67 
oe - Wheat, No. 2— 
“SBAIN l Last week ............ (10. 4311.50 0.38 Last week L105 .00 11.09 | .97 

At Chica oo | Week before .........{10.30/11.13/10.25 Week before 11.06 $8.02 [1.00%] .97 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 117) B Medium— | | | 
_. hg hy —- = 82 [ast Week ....0.00.00. | 8.93 9.75) 8.88 FEEDS 
Wheat. No. 1 northern ecceces 97 82 Pe in cee clad +++] 8.80 pe 8.88 SS 
a Farme— | s09! ss Last week ............ | 7.00} 7.88] 7.00 o|/ 21 sis 
Gets LEED "st 105 | yest, before oo. 4{ 7-00) 7.75) 7.00 1°) Stat. 

MILL-FEEDS (1,100 Ibs. down)— a| 3 ee 
|e = REE IR 7 ae Ba PT r Choice and prime— Es a c oO 
r=] an 
Cottonseed meal. at Milw’kee; 147/94 Last week ......... - » -{11.20/12.08/11.25 sialal2 Z 
i a hawes Gey... 104| + Week before ......... T11.15/11.88/11.00 a = (3) 
Bran, at Kansas 4 swabs | ty . Medium and good— H = 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... J REME WORE. 3 occccs cece 9.47|10.27| 9.37 Last week... ./23.50/23.25/20.75/31.00 
HAY Week before ...... e++| 9.39)10.11) 9.31 Week before. .|/22.75)23.25|20.25/31.00 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.! 140) = 121 Common-— Shorts— ie " 
No. 1: 1 alfalf ht Kansas City! 158 124 Last week ........-...| 6.80} 7.38] 6.75 Last week... .|23.00/24.00!20.75'34.00 
o. alfalfa, a nsi ae — , Wek DROTOTO. occcgecese | 7.18] 6.75 ‘eon eek before. ./22. 25/24. 00]20. a ae -00) 
PRODUCTS Butcher cattle— { ominy Feed— | { 
orne* = FASS 117 79 Heifers— J Last week..../33.50]..... Lawns 34.00 
Butter, at Chic “Toledo puedes 122 95 Last week ............| 8.43/ 9.58] 8.00 Week before. .|33.50|..... ee? [34.00 
ely eel Aye 0 123 Week before .........| 8.38] 9.45] 8.00 | Oil Meal (o. p.) 
Timothy ~ - x "pee “""t a4) 407 Cows— | F Last week... .{/39.00j..... 37.75 
Gotten, at New Tork.....-.- 081 87 Last week ............| 7.25/ 7.63/ 6.70 Week before.. 39.00)... . .{38.50 
Eiggs._at Chicago _----------: — Week before ..... | ane waa 6.63 | Cottonseed (41 
ISIONS—At Chicago Bulls— , per cent)— 
provis ] — 04 Last week .....-.sse0e | 5.58} 6.18) 5.33 Last week... ./44.00 
Je 1’ Sel og Week before ......... | 5.50] 6.00| 5.33 | Week before../44.50/ | 
— ee ee | 33 | Canners and cutters— Teaiaee— } 
wy yp abeettteop na es | 98' 7 Last week ...........+| 3.35} 3.37] 3.13 Last week....|...../57.50]...../45.00/52.00 
EERO eee _ Week before ..,......| 3.25! 3.37] 3.13 ri eek before..!..... \57.50}.. - 145.00 152. 00 
RES—At Chicago Stockers— uten— | 
cere | " ] Steers— | | Last week....]..... ictal Res wine eS 128.00 
Ra | a0! 95 Last week ..... Seas’ | 7.18] 7.38] 6.88 | Week before. .{..) gees Cohiegs iiiay 
~ es ht RE RE | 109 96 Week before ........- | 7.05] 7.25! 6.88 *Quotations at Des Moines in ‘ton lots; 

September ...........-.-++5 | 107] 36 a | eel | 4.751 4 al 4.25 | 2i! other points, car lots. 

Eee? | i oe Week before ......... 4.38, 4.63] 4.25 

Ju ly a bh ede ss2 KOSS: OSHS j + = HOGS LIBERTY BONDS 
ao BP cascoesccccscncces | . ae 

0 eer cr 85) 83 ee eee 6.95 ny 7-13 

TE sca caieahesaben’ 88} 85 Week before ......... 7.15) 7.21) 7.25 - 

1 A cane Riven eae Res 92} 86 | Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | a * Ble 

bie TS ee >| 7.43) 7. = 

May Gbk pbbsassboetonsen { 1901 94 Week before ......... | 7.10] 7.43} 7.23 4 4 2 

I cans ectsnbubeaianns | 103} 95 | Light (150-20 Ibs.)— eek IN es | | fe 

September ........++--+0++- 101) 95 Last week ........00.. 6.63/ 7.28! 6.70 & } wa 
Sides— | | Week before ......... 6.83] 7 Ki 6.90 4 TU. Liberty 4%’s. second—| ] 

errr eer 90} 98 | Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | tant week ...............}$100.00!$ 99.23 

uly PEELE LAE OEE | 91, 99 eg! ee | 645 6.70) 6.18 Week before ............ Rat 99.25 

ES Ee ree { 93} 98 Week before ......... | 6.53| 6.67/ 6.60 |] U. S. Liberty 4%'s, third— | 

Smooth heavy packing | | OY Mo Se 100.06} 100.30 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS sows (250 lbs. up)— Ys Week before ............ liest3e5 100.40 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 116} 54 Last week ............ 6.47! 6.93) 6.48 | U. S. Liberty 4%'s, fourth— | 
Pig iron, at Birmingham... 165} 84 Week before ......... | 6.65| 6.77) 6.45 Last Week ......0..0.000. 100.00] 99.28 
Copper, at New York ...... ona 3 — = sows (200 bo ee ee ere 99.29 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 04) 8s. up)— i 2. 9 
Last week ..........--| 6.30} 6.75] 6.27 
ia fir (f. 0. b. Wash- _ Week before ......--. 6.47! 6.63) 6.30 CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
ington .......++++++++- 196 86 | Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | al . Cedar Rapids. corn ofl cake meal is 
Yellow pine 5 Teast Week ..cccccccsecfeesss | 5.75| 5.88 | $44 in ton lots. 
No. 2 com. boards .... 197 94 Week before ee 7 | ies, 6.25 : 

ello ern Stock pigs— | 
” and pine. (southern) ‘ixé ' 331 94 Last Teck Paha’ des ee 5.25 TANKAGE 
Cement eacessesseses ecsscece 169 128 Week before ....... 56 git ass «<4 Gee Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lots. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.66, week he. 
fore $12.53. Chicago—Last week $10.83, 
week before $10.75. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 52 
light native cow hides at Chicago 9.5¢ 
clover seed at Toledo $11.35, and cotton 
at New York 31.7c. lowa elevator corn 
prices are about 61c, shelled, per bushel: 
oats 40c per bushel. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 60 per cent of ten-year 
average as contrasted with 93 per cent for 
fat cattle, 99 per cent for sheep and 123. 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
because of unusually large receipts. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the ten-year aver. 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
inating seasonal bias. 















































tHOGS 
be . 
te 
a mt | 
BolBz! 9 
Saisel @ 
g2| Sz! £8 
eol#s! 65 
February 16 to 22........ 145] 115) 63 
February 22 to 29 ........ 140! 143] 6 
February 29 to March 7..{ 121{ 137! 61 
March ~-7 to 14 137/62 
March 14 to 21... 141 61 
March 21 to 28 135) 63 
March 28 to — 4 141; 61 
Co oe Oe eh. ae 138 60 
ae ICATTLE 
February 16 to 22 ........ { 112] 114] 93 
Februray 22 to 29 ........ 112! 106) 88 
February 29 to March 7.. 96| 106 93 
MAPON 740 D4 oc es civsnc 110} 111! 9 
MEarCh 34 iD. Bi ose sods cds 118} 116) 91 
March 21-to 28 ...:..<..% 114] 112) 91 
March 28 to April 4..... / 1223] 112: .$ 
pe eh Rear | 104) 107] 93 
*SHEEP 
February 16 to 22 ........ 84; 101) 
February 22 to 29 ........ 93; 100) 100 
February 29 to March 7.. 91/ 7| 
March 7 to 14.02.0200: } 97) 92) 98 
Deere 24 $620 cheer csel 107 98 97 
March 21 to 28 A eer 95 92) 97 
March 28 to April 4..... 99 97) = 97 
Aarti. 4 to. 24 ww css rire W7 91; 99 
*LAMBS 
February 16 to 22 ........ { 84| 101) 1 
February 22 to 29 ........ } 93! 100] 115 
February 29 to March 7..!| 91| 87] 114 
Se ee 9 92! 114 
Maroh 24 :to 21. ....6...0 107 98 116 
March 31 10.28 ...00s0.%: 95 92; 119 
March 28 to April 4..... | 99: 97] 119 
eT ee So errs eee ee 91; 123 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in 
April were 2,473.000 bushels, as compared 
with 3.044.000 bushels for the week before 
and 4.193,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the first week 
in April were 9.000 bushels," as com- 
pared with 746.000 bushels the week_ be- 
fore and 1,028.000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
first week in April were 269.000 bushels, 
as compared with 547,000 bushels the week 
before and 397,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the first week in April 
were 14,005.000 pounds, as compared with 
18.100.000 pounds the week before and 
32,193.000 pounds for the same week last 4 
year. Exports of pork were 13,444,000 
pounds for the first week in April. as 
compared with 16,663,000 pounds the week 
before and 21,393,000 pounds for the samé 
week last year. 





MARCH FEEDER SHIPMENTS FAIRLY 
HEAVY 


Shipments of stocker and feeWer cattle 
from Omaha in March aggregated 816 | 
cars, or 25,126 head, compared with 808 © 
cars, or 26,348 head, in February, and 681 
cars, or 20,592 head, for the corresponding ~ 
month a year ago. Feeders carrying some 
weight and flesh were in very good de- 
mand during the month just closed. 

Feeder sheep shipments from Omaha 
during March were seasonably light, the 
total outgo being 13,530, compared with 
eae February and 10,352 in March 
o 3 
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Your pig can’t kill worms but 
the worms can kill your pig! They 
quickly stunt his growth. They 

e him runty and listless, 
Then your profits GO. Don’t 
let these costly pests get the best 
of you. Help your herd get rid of 
worms, They, not the worms, will 
get the good of your feed. 


orm- 


LIQUID WORM EXPELLER 

Here is the dependable worm killer and 
expeller. It is lower priced, easier to use 
than capsules, and is the best means of 
killing and expelling hog intestinal 
worms. The WORM-X formula is rec- 
ommended by State Agr. Colleges and 
Farm Bureaus. Used by thousands of pro- 
minent hog raisers everywhere. Send 
name TODAY for prices and directions. 


American Serum Company 


Sioux City.lowa 2111 Leech St. 






















Every Day You Need 


KED NL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kilis Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM. SANITATION. Describes and tells 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—BOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases, 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete bog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 








Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. : 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














Imported Melotte 


with the eelf-balancing TI 


bowl. Positively eannot get | iil i 

oat of balanes therefore ean Hy Duty { i 
i, Free i 
i the 

you apply brake. 5 

i \ 

Qo 

After30 


not vibrate. Can’t remix 
Catalog tells all—WRITE 
;, 5 letin 201 
Caution! \ows that vibretion 
of the bowl causes cream waste! 
80 days’ free trial — then, If 
Satsfied, only $7.50 and a few 












easy payments -- and -- the 
wonderful Belgium Melotte Sep- «tl 
ator is yours. " ‘ 


Catalog FREE 


Send today for free separator book 
containtog full description. Don's 

ay an: pare 
found out all about eae Joate ro | 
details of our 16 year guarsatee. 
. BABSON, U. & Mor- 
We Abin Ste, Bout 20°54 















i GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFI 


talog, free 
samples, delivered prices 
and complete estimates. 











OSH- 
=: AWAY 


A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The reason the poultry in-= 
dustry. has such a bright fu- 
ture is because the hen’s son 
never sets.” 








WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS 
PICTURE? 

















Send your postcards to Joshaway right 


away. Contest closes April 21. 


BELIEVE HE’S RIGHT 

First Citizen: ‘‘We certainly have the 
rottenest set of bankers. in our town. 
They ruined good plow-hands and trap- 
drummers when they became bankers.” 

Second Citizen: ‘‘You can’t get an ar- 
gument out of me on that. They wouldn't 
let me have a cent either.” 


QUALIFIED 

She had accepted him at last, accord- 
ing to Harper’s, and he couldn’t sleep 
until he’d penned this note: 

“Dearest Arabella: I love you devot- 
edly, madly, and would sacrifice every- 
thing I have for you. I would swim the 
deepest waters; I would climb the high- 
est mountains; I would go thru fire to be 
at your side. Lovingly, John. 

“Pp, S.—I will be around Saturday night 
if it doesn’t rain.” ~ 





TOO LAZY TO WISH 

Two negroes were enjoying.a respite 
during the,noon hour from their hot task 
of carrying freight on a hot day. 

“Good Lawd, man,” sighed one. “I sho 
wish I wuz up in the cool mountain where 
der wuz a lake of water and I had lots 
of money and nuffin’ to do ’cept eat ice 
cream, fish and swim aroun’ an’ keep cool 
all de time.” 

“An’ ef you owned dat place would you 
invite me to come up and lazy around 
wif you?’’ the other asked. 

“Cain’t say as how I would.” 

“But ef you jes had a cool lake, couldn’t 
I come up and swim in it?” 

“T ain't sayin’ I would.” 

“But supposin’ yau all jes’ had a lot of 
ice cream, wouldn’t you give me a bite?” 

“Say, look here, man,’’ came the sharp 
retort, “if you all is too darn lazy to do 
yer own wishin’ for all dem things, and 
dem coolin’ stimulants, jes’ set here and 
wilt.””—Exchange. é 


AT LAST 

“My dear,” said the old man tenderly, 
“today is our diamond wedding and I have 
a little surprise for you!” 

“Yes?’’ said the silver-haired wife. 

He took her hand in his. 

“You see this engagement ring I gave 
you seventy-six years ago?” 

“Yes,”’ said the expectant old lady. 

“Well, I paid the final installment on it 
today and I am proud to announce that 
it is now altogether yours!’—Judge. 


Insurance Agent: ‘Pardon me, madam, 
but what is your age?’ 

Miss Antique: “I have seen twenty- 
three summers.” 

Insurance Agent: ‘Yes, of course! But 
how many times have you seen them?” 


HOW IT STARTED 


“At any rate, Mrs. Murphy, no one can 
say I’m two-faced.” 

“Faith, no, Mrs. Jones. Sure, an’ if 
yer were, you'd leave that ’un at ’ome.” 


FURTHER INSTRUCTIONS NEEDED 

It is in the cemetery at South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., by the way, that the sign ap- 
pears: “Persons are prohibited from 
picking flowers from any but their own 
graves.” 












































A Better‘ Milwaukee’ 
for Your Ford Car 


AKELITE CASE! — the greatest im- 
provement ever added to a standard 


type timer for Fords. 


Now the famous Milwaukee Timer is abso- 
lutely “short-proof”, for Bakelite is a perfect 
non-conductor—as well as handsome and dur- 
able, oil-proof and waterproof. So this timer, 
already fcsiote for long life and high effi- 
ciency, is now scoubbots 

wears out in service. No short-circuits— 
no “missing”—no “timer troubles”. 


Yet the price has not been raised! The new 
Milwaukee Timer is dollars cheaper than 


any other ignition unit with 


Improve YOUR Ford car or truck with 
this new Milwaukee — the only roller- 
brush timer with Bakelite case. 
For added power, pick-up, speed 
and trouble-proof service, here 
is the biggest two-dollars’-worth 
you can buy for your Ford. 


Mitwavxee Motor Propucts, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Also manufacturers of the 
the disappearing luggage ho 


RIP RACK— 








ee until it actually 





a Bakelite case. 
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Bar 
“the ELE 


# 
4 fat 






7 for all cars) 


















MILWAUKEE TIMER FORD; 











Price still $2 (in Canada, $2.75) 








Sign and send the 
coupon for your 
copy of this new 
book. 







Eagle White Lead in 


The Farmers’ Eagle is acomplete guide 
for painting on the farm. It deals with 
the use of materials and estimating for 
farm painting as well as with the mix 
ing, tinting, and the application of 
il. It will be 
sent free upon receipt of coupon below. 









“The Farmers’ Eagle” —FREE 





The Secret of 
EAGLE’S 
Long Life 


No matter what color you paint 
your house and barn if you use 
Eagle White Lead in Oil you 
know they are going to lock fresh 
and new for a long time to come. 
The secret of this long life is the 
Old Dutch Process. It takes 90 
days to corrode Eagle White 
Lead by the Old Dutch Process, 
We've made it that way since 
1843. There arecheaper, quicker 
ways of making white lead—but 
they don’t give you the same du- 
rability, whiteness, easy mixing 
and smooth application that you 
get when you buy Eagle, Pure 
Old Dutch Process, White Lead 
in Oil. 








Whether you plan to paint this Spring or not 
you will find The Farmers’ Eagle a useful 
book to have. It contains information valu- 
able to every farmer who wishes to protect 
his property and increase its value. Tells how 
to paint—when to paint—inside work and 
outside—houses, barns and other buildings 
—how to prolong the life of farm machinery. 
With every copy we send alsoa Tinting Chart 
with suggestions for various color schemes. 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 
885-208 South La Salle Street +» CHICAGO 





The 


EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 
885 208 South La Salle St., Chicago 


Please send me free, ““The Farmers’ Eagle.” 
Name 





State. 


Address. 




















AGLE 


“Pure Old Dutch Process 


WHITE LEAD 4 


soewt ery: 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columas 
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BONDS FARM LANDS POULTRY EGGS FOR HATCHING 

WE BUY and sell whole issues of ——— WISCONSIN BARRED ROCKS ORPINGTONS 

municipal bonds. Ample return, wit OWN your farm in prosperous Wisconsin RINGLET and Bradley Barred Roék eggs; | PURE Bulf Or ag 

A it I P a } 4ET ¢ 3ré e ses; 3 pington e eggs; > large blocgy 

safety. Ringheim, Wheelock Co., Des Our picture catalog shows many fine stock direct; exhibition quality; great buff, culled, laying strain; $$, ge or 
Moines, lowa. ————7 bargains; easy terms; free. Write today. size; record layers; utility, $9 per 100; 50. 50. ‘Mrs. Joe | Barr, Webster City, lowell 
BONDS of responsible communities an Wisconsin Land Bureau, Chippewa Falls, special matings; circular free; satisfac- > = a 7 = er 

corporations are sound and attractive | Wisconsin. tion. Mrs. Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, | ? BUPF ORPINGTON or sa, Setting: i 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley — — | Iowa Dp B ) 88 P hee 
& Company, Des Moines wanes FARM WANTED - Mrs. Wm. J. Schmidt, R. R. No. 3, Grin 

: : = FARM WANTED—Will buy farm, in BLACK LANGSHANS nell, _lowa. 

DOGS AND PET STOCK United States direct from owner only. BIG, greenish, glossy Black Langshans, | 8S. C. BUFF Orgington eggs from Byery 
— Write me. Marshall Roos, St. Jean, Man- yi Strain and show stock; eggs, champions, direct, 50, $5; 100, $9. Mr 
FOR SALE—White Collie puppies and | itoba, Canada. laying - " °ESS, Frank Hoyt, West Union, Iowa. 

grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- HELP WANTED age nS og A qe ama H. Oster- Ss. C. BUFF Orpington eggs, setting of ® 
ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ J : : 5 from m « w, 
“ a - y_pen, $5; utility, 15 for $1, 1% 
pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- DUCKS . 
: > HELP WANTED—MALE siesta eee nnn | 888. $6. J. C. Simon, Rowan, Iowa. 
cello Jowa, Box 112 — WANTED—To secure | t t BUFF duck eggs from prize winning 
FOR SALE—Two purebred Airedale dogs, o secure permanent county stock; $2, 11; ducklings, 30 cents, post- PLYMOUTH: ROCKS 

> f le bred » six mnths’ old representative for a fast selling farm “yeas Paces Pst jt tal shee Calas ly BOE Soy ghee POS Ng RET er og, a 
male. both choice dogs. cheap. Bert | utensil. Every corn grower a prospect. | Paid. Toulouse goose eggs. 35 cents. C. | BARRED Rocks, bred for heavy ese pro 

e. . ace SO oy — * , abe oe ,. | Petham, Independence, Iowa. uction; blue ribbon winners; health 
Brock, Sioux Center, Iowa. a ew Pann Digg tg, by Hoag nse = good size, narrow barred. Eggs, $4.5 
FOR SALE—Airedale pups two months Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 2 LEGHORNS 50; $8, 105; $15, 200; larger lots cheaper. 

old, farm raised, A. kh. C. pedigreed ee tees —$—<$—$<— $$$ KULP R. C. B. Leghorns, farm range. 90 per cent fertility. Pedigreed pen mat. 
males $15, females $10. Roy Manley, Bar- MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway station Carefully selected chicks, 12 cents. Live | ings, both Aristocrats and Parks (direct) 
nard, N ‘ ‘ wey office es $115-$250 month. Free delivery guaranteed. Eggs, 5 cents, post- Trap-nested continuously. Records up to 
COTCH Collie pups; excellent heel driv- ranspor' ation, experience unnecessary. paid. Mrs. Glen Snyder, Dayton, Towa. _ 273. $5. 15: $12, 50; postpaid. Mating 
s+ aenie: saoaer. unexcelled cattle, | Write Baker, Superintendent, 96 Wain- | SINGLE Comb White Leghorns, 304 and | list. State record farm. Mrs. E. L. Ru 
general purpose; males, $8; females, $5. nS ees —- ee 306 official egg record stock; Tancred { ting, Gowrie, Iowa ° 
James Farrell, Bellevue, Iowa. “IREMEN, brakemen, for railroads near- | males; eggs, $5; chicks. $14, 100. Mrs. BARRED Rock eggs ap- 
eae Fast: divers a wie aa - ; i LE gs from trap-nesteg 
FIFTY breeds dogs; catalog 10 cents guns ease caren gel ce aad soslients. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. pedigreed stock; dark mating: farm 
sr eliagemand Thompson, Eimore, Railway Association, Desk W-2, Brooklyn, | _______ MINORCAS $8 per 18; Bradley. $3 per 15; flock. fp 

- * * * tems ———- a og S. €. Black Minoreas, from pure- vag $2.50, 30; postpaid. “Safe “activa 

FARM LANDS ~~ SALESMEN V WANTED sae Enon eee oe pale le guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianolg 
jowA > SELL ofl to users. The “big fellows” | cnts ench. For kre of big white exes, | Lowa. 

30) ACRES choice improved Iowa land, toy” a pe eg agen of ——_ ba try my Minoreas. George Hubbard, El- | FISHEL White Rock hatching eggs, from 

located adjoining county-seat, north- moony ~ Shea ad a eet ~ eadily ved kader, Iowa. state record flock; culled officially for 
western Iowa; all under cultivation or in | will be forced. by the higher “crude oll RHODE ISLAND | REDS saa nie paid, $7 mr00; pee cakes OA. Fae ie} 
hay; on primary road; also one-half mile | cost to raise their selling prices Now OA ee repaid, $7, 10 e res .§ & 

ity . seiieinies o » ; ; . = sca - ’ LARGE, dark, even colored tose Comb Mills, New Providence, Iowa. 

from city paving; 10-room house, bath, | more than ever before, it is important Spscr la ¢ : LitS, , 
furnace, electric fixtures installed; also | that buyers should save money oe pur- seine aes ity aa nor eg ed ee ee WHITE Rocks, famous Halbach strain, 
fine set of other buildings; fenced and | ¢hasing direct from manufacturers. Our a cake saa ee ~ em “i nel bred for egg production, type and size; 
cross fenced. One of the best stock and | salesmen are doing a splendid business tere ae i tiaaage _e carick, | chicks—100, $15; eggs—100, $6. Mrs. Jas. 

in farms in Iowa, and priced at rock- this spring. We need a few more men eae Murphy. Fairfax, Iowa. 

ttom. Terms. Won't last long. Deal with cars to sell our guaranteed automo- TURKEYS BARRED Rock eggs; record flocks; prize 
ne — a — Geo. J. Con- bile and tractor oils direct to users at | DAY old baby turks: full blooded Mam- Strain; free range; $1, 15; $6, 100; pens, 
eny. — € irg, . , wholesale prices. No experience or capi- moth Bronze; 75 cents each. Send | $3, 15. Mrs. C. F. Sealock, Neola, Iowa, 
FOR SALE—188-acre farm in Monona phos quiche "ieee part ume or all ei stamp for reply. Mrs. J. G. Gilbert. Earl- | Route 5. 

county, lowa; all tillable; good fair im- Act at once: rite for our proposition, ham, Iowa. FOR SALE—Buff Rock hatching eggs, 
provements; mile and half from Onawa, giving age. experience and references. culled flock, good color, good layers, # 
the county seat of Monona county. On- Wilthelm Oil Co., St. Paul, Minn. TIES 8 ABA nnaw--~ | per 100. Wm. Vandehaar, Mitchellville, 
awa is a town of 2,500 with good school |} WANTED, man with car to work in Iowa, | PARTRIDGE Wyandottes; four choice | Iowa. 
and good churches. $7,000 will handle it. who can devote his entire time taking | yearling cocks, $3; six yearling hens, $2; | WHITE ROCK eggs from prize winning 


If interested, address, Kelly & Freeland, 


Onawa,. lowa. 


FOR SALE—400 acres four miles from 
Waterloo; good improvements; a real 
Gairy farm; $100 per acre if sold by the 


26th of April; no trade. Write Perry W. 





Belangee for particulars, Waterloo, Iowa. 
IOWA 240 for sale—Fine land, near Es- 
therville. Consider dwelling house or 


South Dakota land as part payment; give 








time on balance. Write H. H. Engelken, 
Bellevue, Iowa. _ : _ 
160 ACRES improved. 25 acres improved 


adjoining town. Consider part exchange 
clear. Terms. Frank Reilly, New Hamp- 
ton. Iowa. 





MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE—Seventy- four acre farm; all 
good land; twenty-five miles south from 
St. Paul; complete set new buildings. An 
attractive farm home; bargain; $3,500 
cash, balance terms, reasonable. P. C. 

Records, Castle Rock, Minn. 
MINNESOTA improved farms for sale on 
easy terms. For list and further partic- 
ulars write Anderson Land Co., Willmar, 


Minn. Bee 
MISSOURI t: 


MISSOURI land sale—$200 buys 40 acres 








near town, $5 down, $5 monthly. Free 
list. Box 22, Kirkwood. Mo. _ ea 
re A none 
235 ACRES land for sale, $10 per acre, 
central New York. Inquire of owner, 
Geo. Cole, 119 Emma St., Syracuse, N. Y 





"WASHINGTON 





BEAUTIFUL Hollywood tracts, ready for 

immediate cultivation; i 1 for bet- 
ries. poultry, dairying ated in the 
heart of wealthy agricultural district; no 
marketing difficulties: berric eggs. milk, 
etc.. bought at your door at good prices; 
6, 10 and 20 acre tracts at reasonable 
prices; small payment down, long easy 
monthly terms: modern school facilities: 
paved highways (20 miles from Seattle). 


Write for full information to Carter, Mac- 
Donald & Miller. Inc., Desk No. 2, 208 
Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
CONDENSARY and cheese factory “opened 
at Palouse, April 1. Correspondence 











with settlers solicited. Palouse Chamber 
of Commerce, Palouse, Wash. 
I, oo 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor gray- 
elly close to town; good roads. good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms Also improved farms. Write for 


map and booklet No. 6. North 
Lumber Co., Land Department, 
Wisconsin. 
UNUSUAL opportunity for a good farm, 
169 acres in central Wisconsin. Pros- 
Pperous dairy community. Near town, 
school, creamery. 30 acres good maple 
timber. 100 practically all stumped. Clay 
a soil. eed and hay for first year. 
bargain. Terms to suit. Owner, F. W. 
reit 194 W. 4th, St. Paul. 


Western 
Stanley, 


















































































































































































































SS and rons to Wal- eggs, $1 for 15. Mrs. Lillia Benson, Mem- birds; mated to cockerels weighing I 
ce 7 mg uae” aeaneneee re phis, Mo. and 12 pounds; $1.50, 15; $6, 100, prepaid. 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. ‘MISCELLANEOUS sar eneut, Toledo. lowe. 
ee 549 COCKERELS. 15 varieties, hatching PUREBRED, Barred fate te: gag gy 
LIVE STOCK eges, baby chicks. Free book. Aye : sgh ftesarthi 
Eckerman, Tingley, Iowa 
CLYDESDALES ————— | Bros., Blair, Neb.. Box 2. Brey, 2 . 
BUFF Rock eggs from large, healthy birds; 
CLYDESDALE sstallion for sale; Wood- EGGS FOR HATCHING good laying strain; not winter forced; 
. row; four years oki; registered; weignt 100. $5. John Skate, South English. Iowa. 
2,000 pounds, and sound. Bert Howard, ANCONAS a ine: 
‘only = gy ene ae = | BURR Bock eggs, for hatching: trom, sa 
GUERNSEYS SVG. ANCONA eggs; 100, $4; is, $1;R.c. |] _ r layers; $ 5, Q » 2 
lt End NSE White Wyandottes; 50, $a 15, $1. Mrs, | E. Stevens, Chester, Iowa. 
GU “5 NSEYS—Being overstocked Be ve Geo. P. Scott, Batavia, Iowa, Rents 2: PUREBRED White Rock hatching eggs; 
se 5 head o hoice high grade fe- Fishel strain; $6 for 100, $3.50 for 50. 
males; to freshen this spring. The Qual- CORRENTE ee on Mrs. Joe Abild, Des Moines, Ia., Route 6. 
ity Guernsey Farm, Norwalk, Wis.; Wm. A Vv tS. supremely pautifu atha Serer 5. , ; 
Schell. everlasting layers. Eggs from blue rib- Ww HITE Rocks, standard bred, good size, 
_—__ —— —-—__— 2 bon stock, $1 setting, $6 hundred. C. R. shape, and fine layers; eggs, 15. $1; 50, 
wan FOSS TEINS ict Simms, Collins, Mo. $2.50. Margaret M. Hunt, Clarksville, Ta. 
grade olstein cows anc eifers “Ean PUREBRED White Rock eggs, $6 a hun- 
. for sale. Carload lots or less. T. B. EE . —~ aaa dred; 200 or more, $5 a hundred. An- 
tested. J. D. Bringgold & Son, West ay WOOD a ae S. “ot hite ~~ drew Belling, Sheldon, Iowa. 
onecord, Minn. 10rn eggs. Stock direct from Grand- a . ate a ee 
HOLSTEINS. AND GUERNSEYS view Poultry Farm, Zeeland, Mich.; 270 PUREB sRED Ww hite Rock hatching san 
~ ohn ohn dw egg record; $1.25 per 15, $7 per 100; non- $5 “100. iy good laying strain; 75e. 1 
a orde ring g Holstein or Basin ee eggs replaced. Mrs. D. Hibbard, | 92.100. Mrs. Gienn Dillman, Derby, Iowa 
calves anywhere, write Sdgewoo Jakota City, Iowa. RHODE ISLAND WHITES. 
Farms, Whitewater. Wis. TOM Barron Single Comb White Leghorn | THE coming farmer's fowl. Whites rank 
JERSEVS hatching eggs from my flock of 1,500 next to Leghorns in their laying abili- 
REGISTERED Jersey bull calf, two | layers; $3.50 per hundred. Anton Nelson, ties, Eges—15. $1.50; 100. $8. Mating 
months, show calf, price $35. S. H. Goldfield. Towa. meee ae list free. Mrs. Elva Jones s. Memphis, Mo. 
bg 226 W. Fifty-first St., Des Moines, ENGLISH Single Comb White Leghorn, RHODE ISLAND Ri REDS 
owa. Laros strain; selected and culled flock; SC REDS Ov 
a PERCHERQNS ogee. TB per 200. Theo. T. Hoversten, | © goo reg. Covers Hees eae aa 
REG. PERCHERONS for sale; six-year- | Fp =o, er —— | range $4, 50; $7, 100; selected mating, 3 
old gray, weight 2,100; Wack Soureyenr- FERRIS 265-300 ees strain ae C. W; Leg- females headed by males direct from 
old, will weigh™ 2,200; ‘these horses are horns; 15 eggs, 75 cents; 1 10, $4. Chicks, | Owens Farm; $2.50 per 15, $7 per 59 eggs 
right and priced to sell. E. B. Matthew, ~ it ae on gg hite Feather | Mrs. Edw. F. Peronek. Solon, Iowa. _ 
Larrabee, Towa. Sei Oe UT A ee SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs 
SINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs from from fine color, large boned __ stock; 
MISCELLANEOUS pedigre ed stock: 300 egg line: Barron ranze—100, $5; pen—15. $1.75. Whitt 
FOUNDER cured in 24 hours, distemper canine ad per 100. Christine Hartshorn, Pekin duck eggs, 75 cents per ‘Setting 
i : = co raer, lowa. Mrs. Chas. Walter. Altoona, Iowa. 
ured. Formul i irec s for mmm : 
each 75e, both for $l. Guaranteed. Leo | SINGLE Comb White Leghorn fees from | SINGLE Comb Rhode Island eggs; flock 
F. Vosacek. Dixon, S. D.. _ fine free range flock; $6 per 100, $3 per under supervision of Ames Extensi0l 
WE BUY burlap bags: > pay freight on on 200 59. Mrs. Roy Mason, Webster City. Iowa. Department; range, $5, 100; special mat: 
or more. Write us for best prices. Lin- are _ORPINGTONS - ing .$8 per 100; trap-nested, $2 per Ib 
coin Bag Co., Springfield, Il. BUFF Orpington eggs; splendid layers; ars. = Lee. Mitcheliville. Jowa. ; 
AUTO | ACCESSORIES _ culled for heavy egg production, ; ROSE COMB red eggs from large dark 
LOOK at eer of level! A maw anon. type, color; 21 years breeder; eggs. $2.75, red, heavy layers and ribbon winners 
ge ted a aii ted” onggred 30; $3.75, 50; $7.50. 100. August Petersen, | culled for type, color and egg production; 
An electrie li ht oil g mine ter send Piav. Farnhamville._lowa. Nag tog ae, SEE Sy Oe 
rolet, Nash and Ruick cars, or any car | HERINK’S 8S. C. > mod Orpingtons; blue oe =a > aera janes 
with oil drain cock. Gauge fits on Ford ribbon winners, es Moines Coliseum | ©*NVUE SOMmD NOG DSIcChing Cees, ioe 
in place of bottom pet cock. Is con- | Show; eggs for hatching; write for cir- dark, heavy laying strain; $1.50 pe! 
trolled from dash board by switch. Gauge | cular and guarantee. Wm. Herink, Chel- | Setting, $6 per 100. Roy Copp, Glidden] 
and light protected by aluminum pro- | S¢8. Iowa, Route 3. Towa. 
tector and reflector. Oil level can be | C CHOIC E S. C. W. Orpington eggs: prize SINGLE Comb Reds; Mahood Thompkint 
seen night or day without inconvenience winning stock; big. pure white, blocky; large, dark red, long deep body, low we 
to driver. If your dealer can not supply | $1.50, 15; $7, 100. Fred Tornow, Moor- spread tail; pen eggs, 15 eggs §2, prepaid. 
you. send $3.50 and we will mail you one | head. Iowa. Edd_ Erickson, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 
postpaid. Slectric Light Oil Gauge Co., PUREBRED S. C. Buff Orpi EGGS f 1 k train 
x ‘ Fe RE MD s. Cc. B rpington eggs rom large, dark, 250-egg s 
Dept. A, Galva, Iowa. from large, healthy, heavy laying Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds; $1. 15 
MONEY TO LOAN strain; $6, 100; $3.50, 50. Mrs. Harold | $3.50, 50; $6, 100. Mrs. Frank Leist, Otto 
CHOICE loans on western fowa farms | Elliott. Route No. 5, Webster City, Iowa. | sen. Iowa. il 
made at 5 and 5% per cent. L. W. Tuil- | S. C. BUFF Orpington eggs; stock select- | ROSE Comb Red eggs, from farm range 
leys, Council Bluffs. Iowa. es tor, laying. size and color; $6. 100; flock Py - color et size; $1. 0 a 
: iss Hattie E. Graham, Webster | setting. per 50, $6 per hundred. Mrs 
PATENT ATTORNEYS City, Iowa, Route 5. John Miller. Hampton, Iowa. 
“6 e Cc. Buff Orpington: healthy; PUREBRED S. C. Reds; selected layers. 


BAIR & FREEMAN. Patent Attorneys. 
Patents and Trade Marks. 1701 Crocker 
Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 





free range; heavy layers; $1, 15; $3. 50; 
$5, 100. Mrs. Ira Gongwer, Fairfax, Iowa. 












color and size; 
Prepaid. Mrs. 


eggs—15, $1; 100, 
Henry Tory, Mendon, Me 
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pot Our Readers. Market 


Look for what you need 
...Sell what you wish through these columns 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 


BABY 


CHICKS BABY 


CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


SINGLE Comb R. I. Red eggs for hatch- 
ing, from select layers, color and type, 

$5_per 100. Otto J. Keck, Douds, Iowa. 

= C. 5 Cc. RHODE Island Reds; eggs 4 cents. 
G. P. Hartley, Church, lowa. 


WYANDOTTES 


WHITE Wyandottes; winners at Iowa 
Motate fair; high record laying flock io 
State Agricultural College; eggs, 15, $3; 
$5; 50, $8; 100, $15. Baby chick DP <aoN 
free. H. F. Duer, Box F, Eagle Grove, Ia. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES for 22 years Re- 
gal Dorcas strain, from stock of 235 
egg record, culled for size, type and color; 
eggs, $5, 100. Mrs. R. A. Van Zee, Char- 
iton, Iowa. 


WHITE Wyandottes; winners at Iowa 

state fair; high record laying flock lowa 
State Agricultural College; eggs, 15, $3; 30, 
$5; 50, $8; 100, 15. Baby chick circular 
free. H. F. Duer, Box F, Eagle Grove, Ia. 


Ss. L. WYANDOTTE eggs, from prize win- 

ning stock. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
$3.50, “50; $6. 100. Mrs. Holman Lee, Reute 
1, Lacey, Iowa. 


SILVER Wyandottes, Tarbox strain, 
clearly laced, high producers; eggs, $2, 
30 ;$2.75, 50; $5, 100; prepaid. Charles 
French, Nashua, lowa. 

MARTIN'S White Wyandotte eggs, from 
extra heavy layers, $6 per 100. Baby 
chicks, May hatch, $17 per 100; prepaid. 

Nelson, Douds. Iowa. 

SILVER Laced Rose Comb Wyandotte 
eggs; 15, $1.75; 50. $4: 100, $7. Order 

now. Booked as received. Last ad. Miss 

Bertha Wulf. Rock Rapids. Iowa. 






































BARRON Single Comb White Leghorns, 
free range, eggs $4 per hundred, chicks 
$13 per hundred. Mrs. John Lefebure, 
Fairfax, Iowa. 

Ss. C. DARK Red and White 
chicks from healthy. heavy laying 

flocks; 100, $15; eggs, $5: prepaid; safe 

arrival. Mrs. Oliver Snyder, Dayton, Ta. 

WHITE Wyandotte eggs from carefully 
culled, heavy laying flock, $4 per 100; 

special matings, $6. Albert Gove, Mon- 

roe, Iowa. 

MARTIN Regal White Wyandottes; culed 
for egg production. Eggs, $5 per 100; 

chicks, $16 per 100. Fred Wenger, Em- 

metsburg, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—R. C. White Wyandotte eggs, 
4c each; baby chicks, 15c each. Mar- 

tin Regal strain. Frank Kenninger, Ack- 

ley. lowa. 

ROSE COMB White Wyandotte eggs for 
hatching, $4 per hundred; farm range; 








Wyandotte 














extra fancy—- pen eggs alsé. Mrs. Fred 
Himebauch, Estherville, Iowa, Route 6. 


REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte hatch- 
ing eggs; vigorous stock; no culls or 
disease; fertility guaranteed; 100, $5; 50, 
$3. Clifford Benson, Marathon, | Iowa. 
FISHEL’S White Wyandotte eggs, 5. 
100; baby chicks, $15, 100. Mrs. Richard 
Pierce. Lake City, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Partridge Wyandotte eggs 
$1, 15; $5, 100. Choice pen; one rooster, 
four hens, $10. Ina Miller. Moravia, Iowa. 
MARTIN Regal White Wyandottes; “culled 
for egg production. Eggs, $5 per 100, $3 
per 50. Mrs. Carl Batschelet, Panora, Ia, 
DUCK EGGS 
BERRY strain famous laying White In- 
dian Runner duck eggs, 8 cents. G. P 
Hartley, Church. Towa. 


DUCK eggs éggs from large type White Pekins, 
$1.50 per setting of 12 eggs, postpaid. 
Mrs. W. M. George, Janesville, lowa. 


GOOSE EGGS 
PUREBRED Mammoth Toulouse goose 
eggs from prize winning stock, 40 cents 
each. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, Webster City, 
Towa. 
MAMMOTH Toulouse goose eggs from old 
geese, 35 cents apiece, postpaid. S. T. 
Ww heeler, Ankeny, Iowa. ? 


TURKEY EGGS 
PUREBRED Bourbon Red turkey eggs 
from healthy stock, $4 for 10, postpaid; 
not less than 10 shipped; old tom $9.50, 
young $8. Mrs. George W. Bell, Well- 
man, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Bourbon Red turkey eggs, 
from large boned, healthy. stock, 50 
cents each. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, Webster 
City. Iowa. 
GIANT Bronze turkey eggs; Gold Bank 
oa: 60 cerits each; $5 per $. Mrs. T. 
C. Robb. Morning Sun, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LIGHT Brahma eggs, $1.25, 15; from flock 
30 years’ breeding; Giant Dunlap Gray 
African geese, eggs, 45 cents each. Joseph 
O’Brien, Waukon, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


SOYLAND seeds. We specialize in grow- 

ing select Manchu and Midwest and Ito- 
San soy-beans; inoculation. Calico seed 
corn, early, heavy yielding. Get our in- 
st active catalog and prices. Fouts Bros., 
Camden, Ind. 
























































BABY Chicks; 
from carefully 


order and we can f 
ately. 
standard and rare 
ture stock, eggs. 

specialty. Active 
Baby Chick Associa 


ray, Box 134, Webster City, lowa. 


purebred; highest quality; 
culled, 
flocks; also exhibition strain. 
Live delivery guaranteed. 


Jersey Black Giants a 


heavy laying 
Send your 


urnish chicks immedi- hatching eggs. 


100,000 quality baby chicks; 

farm range, immediate, 100 per cent live 
delivery east of the Rockies, 
Free catalog. 
All } Farms, Sta. 10, Davenport, lowa. 


purebred, 


postpaid; 
Center 





breeds of chicks, ma- | CHICKS, fourteen 


member_International = 


in hundred lots; 
delivery. James Wiltse, Rulo, Neb. 


kinds, 310 to $12 per 
100 per cent live 





tion. Murray MeMur- 





BABY CHICKS and hatching eggs for 


sale; ten leading 
healthy and heavy 
own hatchery, our 


delivery, 100 per eent alive arrival guar- 


anteed. Our prices 


BABY Chicks—Send for our valuable free 
chick book and exceptional 1924 prices. 
Rusk Bros., Box 404A. Windsor, Mo. 





varieties, purebred, 
laying strains. Our 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





w 
own Sapervision, tree | TWELVE Weiph’s 
are the lowest for the Two years, $1; 36 








quality we send out. References, any | @8US,, $1; 25 rhubarb, $1; 100 Progressive 
bank in Wisner. Send for catalog at | 2nd 200 Dunlap strawberry plants, $2; 
once. Wisner Hatchery, A-6. Wisner, Neb. ; King raspberries, $2 per 100; 10 Early 
Richmond cherry, $4; 10 Compass, $2.50; 
BABY chicks, healthy, farm raised, pure- 10 Kieffer pears, $3; 3 Desota, 3 Terry, 2 
bred flocks of high egg production; S. C. Hanska and 2 Wyant plums, $3; 10 elm, 
W. Leghorns, Anconas, $13 100; Barred | $1; 10 Russian Mulberry, $1; 5 Duchess 
Rocks. Reds, £15 100; Minorcas $18 100; } and 5 Wealthy, $2; good 4-foot trees, pre-- 
100 per cent live delivery; also hatching paid; cheeks accepted; order direct from 
eggs. Catalog. Brunsvold Hatchery, this ad; guaranteed to reach you in g 
Northwood, lowa. SS ee Bees free. Welch 
ursery, shenandoan, lowa. 
CHICKS—Finest, quality, Barred Rocks, | MILLIONS “Frostproof” cabbage plants 


Single Comb 


Reds, White Wyandottes, 


Concord ay yen 
one year, $2; 100 aspar- 





for sale. Fine outgrown. Wakefields, 
= Paco Sy orig Copenhagen Market, Succession, ete. 300, 
Tuesday; order from ad, 100 per cent live $1; 500. $1.50; 1,000. | $2.50; ———- ae 
delivery. ~Member International and Illi- | Paid. Expressed, 10,000, $15, 109 060, $125, 
nois Baby Chick Associations. Earlville | C@8h. If you want early cabbage, set 


Hatchery, 10 0 Ottawa St., 


Earlville, Minois.. | these plants. 








PUREBRED baby 
Brown Leghorns, 


chicks; White and 
$10 per 100; Barred 


mato and 
Councill Co., 


Wholesale Growers, 


Good order delivery guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Also grow to- 
sweet potato plants. é.. P 


Frank- 








Rocks, Reds, Ancoenas, $11.75; White lin. Va. 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- CERTIFIED Wimple’s Yellow Dent seed 
tons, $12.95; prompt shipments; free de- corn. Highest average yielding in high 
livery. Fairview Farm. Elmore, Minn yield test in Lincoln county, South Daka- 
y ‘ ee. . 7 ta, 1922. Highest yieldi out of seven- 
—_— ie og at jeading varieties, teen entered (yield 80.64 bu.) in 1923. 

natched from heavy laying strains; live oa 3 i ; 

delivery guaranteed in the U. S.; lowest Winner of two first premiums at state 
> eamaiead fair, 1923. Price shelled and graded, in 


prices ever offered. 


Write for catalog and 








ice if ‘Her 4 : ; double burlap sacks, f. o. b. Beresford, 
Pee dist. , Miller Hatcheries, Box (3, | an. 92.75 per bushel: Otto W. Sund- 
> a - strom, Lone Oak Farm, Beresford, S. D. 
BABY Chicks—Barred Plyrmmouth Rocks, ATIVE = oe ifalf = 
from culled flocks; $15 per 100: live NATIV grown re ae al ‘a a, = 
delivery guaranteed: order early. James sike, timothy and sweet clover. Ce 
Morris, Epworth. Iowa z fied Grimm alfalfa: early type Western 

Tpin : = = Plowman yellow dent seed corn, soy- 
PURE Owen Farms Reds; chicks, eggs; | beans and all other farm ‘seeds. Write for 


also other breeds. 


free feed offer. Hillcrest Poultry Farm, 


Get our circular and | samples and prices. 


ricult ural 


Association, De 


De Kalb County Ag- 
Kalb, Ill. 








Dumont, Iowa. 
S. C. Dark Brown Leghorn chicks, $13 
per 100; “Everlay” strain; satisfaction 
guaranteed; also hens. Wilcox & Sons, minimum expense. 
Monticello, Iowa. for buying or selling. 





Wallaces’ Farmer ciasstfied ads put 
in touch with a market for farm land that | 
can be reached in no other way and at a 


Use this department 
It produces results. 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS 


Have you surplus cattle, hogs, horses, sheep or poultry? Market them thru 


our classified. department. 


The rate is only 8c per word 


with a minimum 


charge per issue of $1.60. OUR READERS’ MARKET offers a ready and 


effective means of disposing of your surplus at a nominal expense. 


order, ad and remittance today. 


Mail 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my advertisement containing ............... . words with your 


next available issue and run it ............ ... times in Our Readers’ Market. 


I enclose remittance for $........+-+--...... to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name.... 


sve Address 

















WRITE YOUR AD HERE 
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IT PAYS to buy Lyman’s genuine Grimm 

alfalfa seed now before supply is ex- 
hausted. Pure, pedigreed seed, developed 
from origina! Grimm strain. Hardiest 
variety grown. Scarified to assure high- 
germination. Three to four liberal crops 
annually. Write today. A. B. Lyman, 
320 Water St., Excelsior, Minn. 


NOBLBS county, Minn., grown, 
lected, hand tipped, butted, 
— Seed corn of good sized 
ustler White and Silver King White, fire 
dried, germination 92 to 96 per cent. This 
is real seed corn. Per bushel, including 
bags, $4.25. St. John & Buil Seed Co., 
Worthington, Nobles Co., Minn. 


SEED corn; big eared; grown here, 75 

miles north lowa line; Silver King, 
Golden Jewel, Early Murdock that yielded 
75 bushels per acre; 98 per cent germina-~ 
tion guaranteed; sample ears 10 cents, 
Davis Seed Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn, 


CLOVER seed, Minnesota grown, finest 

quality, $16 bushel; no noxious weeds. 
White sweet clover, scarified, $10.50 busi- 
el. Soy-beans, Grimm alfalfa, field seeds. 
Ask for prices. Davis Seed Co., Dept. W, 
St. Peter, Minn. 





ear se- 
shelled 
ellow and 














PLANTS, cabbage, tomato, beet, lettuce, 
pepper, etc. Hardy open field grown. 
Low prices. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Customers in forty states. Interesting 
and vaiuable catalog free. Reinhardt 
Plant Co., Ashburn, Georgia. 
MANCHU soy beans, $2.75 per bushel; 
sacks extra; stock grown here eight 
years; sample furnished. See Wallaces’ 
Farmer, March 21. Miller Johnston, Storm 
Lake. Iowa. 





MANCHU soy beans; Golden King, Silver 
King and Minnesota Thirteen’seed corn. 
For prices, 





the grower, Wm. McArtuhr, Mason City, 
Iowa. Tees eee 
SOY Beans and Sudan seed direct from 


Blackhawk county grower; write for 
samples and prices; recleaned seeds. G, 
W. Briden & Son, Janesville, lowa, Route 
BROr eis Ss eee 
HAND picked “northern grown seed 
| tatoes; early—Triumphs. Ohios, Cob-« 
| blers; late—Round Russets, Carmans; 
H $1. 25 per bushel; bags free. O. Barringer, 
| tock Creek, Minn., Pine County. By 

SUDAN grass, lowa grown, good re- 
| cleaned »stock; limited amount to sell at 
; 
| 
i 








$9 per ewt.: bags free. Order early, as 
this stock will not last long. Address 
| Glenn V. Challman, Schaller, Ia., Route 2. 

















} RED clover. $10; sweet clover, $7.25; al- 
t falfa, $7.75; alsike, $8; timothy. $3.65; 
Sudan grass $4 per bushel, sacked; test 
! 96 per cent; samples free. Standard Seed 
Co., 152 East Fifth St.. Ke ansas ae Mo. 
| SEED  CORN—“Golden Jewel,” home 
grown, shelled, graded, sack inoue 
| $2.75 per bushel. Germination 85 to 106 
| per cent. Sample will be sent on request. 
| Olai Stevens. Hanley Falls, Minn. 
| SEED corn, $4 bushel: big yielding early 
strain of Reid's Yellow Dent; germina- 


tion 96 per cent: hand tipped, butted and 





shelled; bags furnished. Cliff Heller, 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $9.60 


bushel. Sweet clover, hulled, white, 95 
per cent pure, $7.00 bushel.. Track here. 
Sacks free. George! Bowman, Concordia, 
Kansas. 


MANCHU 





soy-beans; northern grown 
seed: certified by South Dakota Ex- 
' periment Association; extra good quality. 
Samuel Fahlberg, Beresford. S. Dak 
STRAWBERRY plants, 
great fruiting strain; 100, $1; 300, $2.50; 
500. $4; 1.000. $7, delivered; warrant sat- 
isfaction. Molloy, Albion, Towa. 
CERTIFIED Manchu. Black Eyebrow soy 
| beans. Write for prices and samples. 
: Will price in car lots. John E. Meather- 
ingham, Camp Point. Tl. 
CERTIFIED [Ito San sov 
heavy yielding; germination 92; varietal 
purity, 98; $3.90 per- bushel; sacks 60 
cents. Joel J. Fahlberg. Beresford, S._D. 
STRAWBERRY plants; Progressive. Ev- 
erbearing; $1 per 100; Dunlap, 65 cents; 
frost proof cabbage. early varieties, 50 
cents; all postpaid. Ray Estey, York. Neb. 
CANNA bulbs, mammoth and dwarf; very 
choice assorted or separate colors: $1 
per dozen Mrs. Thos. Shover, Monticello, 
| lowa. 
} MANC HU soy beans for $2.50 per bushel 
Beans are home grown. recleaned, high 
yielding, high germination. Mark IL 
Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. mere: 
MANCHU beans our specialty; grown 
from certified seed. varietal purity 99.5; 
$3 per bushel, sacks included. Burton E. 
King. Plymouth, Il. 
TIMOTHY seed, home grown, 
21% bushels, with sack, $10. 
Matthias, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
SEED corn, utility type Reid’s Yellow 
Dent; very fine; germination 98. E. L. 
Grosh, Bowen, Il. 


VIRGINIA soy beans for seed at $3 per 
bushel. Rex Maxson, Farina, Il. 














beans; very 


























recleaned; 
Trout & 














SEED corn for sale; high germination. 
Write Charles Roth, Jesup, Iowa. 
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samples and description write - 


Senator Dunlap; - 
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Fresh From the Country 


At this time of year we need more crop 
reporters for this column. Especially- do 
we need more for Iowa and Illinois. [If 
any of our subscribers are in a position 
to send in reports occasionally, we would 
be glad to have them write to our crop 
reporter editor and he will explain our 
crop reporting Service plan to them. 











1OWA 


Ida County, (w) Iowa, April 11.—Some 
oats have been sown, but the flurry of 
snow we had this morning has again de- 
layed field work with the exception of 
plowing sod and hauling manure. Pas- 
tures are showing a green tinge. Quite a 
few are losing their pigs after they are 
two or three weeks old, by a disease sim- 
flar to cholera. Some farm sales have 
been held lately.—John Preston. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, April 11.— 
We were very much surprised to wake 
up and see about six inches of snow here 
this morning. We have had a long siege 
of muddy roads. No field work done here 
yet. A few started to seed oats Friday, 
cnly to be stopped by the snow.—J. W. N. 

Howard County, (ne) Iowa, April 11.— 
The roads are getting fairly weli settled, 
but are somewhat rough. Not much field 
work yet. Local markets: Oats 38 and 
40 cents, barley 63 and 65 cents, corn 60 
cents. eggs 18 cents, hogs $6 to $6.65.—H. 
EB. Wells. 


Hardin County, (c) Iowa, April 12.— 
The seeding of small grain was begun 
April 7 and continued until Friday, the 


llth. when the ground was covered with 
eight inches of snow, with a good share 
of it still in sight. The early pig crop is 
very light. Livestock are healthy. Quite 
a lot of grass seeding being put in. Some 
sheep being shorn. Wool selling to spec- 
ulators for 38 cents. Rough feed scarce. 
The grading of eggs does not suit all the 
farmers. Clover and alfalfa killed some. 
Farm produce prices: Corn 66 cents, oats 
40 cents, hogs $6.50, cream 36 to 40 cents, 
eggs 15 to 19 cents, chickéns 13 to 17 
cents.—A. R. Calkins. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, April 12.— 
Very little sowing of oats until this week. 
Roads have been bad enough. Not much 
Cattle feeding here. A good many young 
pigs ar reported. Wheat is alive.— 
B. E. F. 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, April 11.— 
Seeding began in earnest here the 7th. 
This week will see practically all in. The 
ground is working finely. Some are disk- 
ing corn ground and starting to plow. 
Wheat, clover and alfalfa wintered finely, 
but all vegetation is very slow. Too much 
cold and cloudy weather.—S. J. Kingsley. 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, April 4.— 
The storm of March 28 and 29 did consid- 
erable damage to telephone poles and 
quite a lot to trees. No service since 
then. The pig crop is light; small. weak 
litters are again reported. Cattle are 
coming thru the hard winter in fair shape 
for spring pasture. Feed is scarce. The 
bottoms of all the hay mows have been 
struck and any surplus ‘s closely watched 
by dozens of buyers who need the feed. 
Roads are hub deep in places.—J. Died- 
rich. 

Sac County, (w) Iowa, April 11.—Field 
work had just nicely started when the 
snow of iast night put a stop to all work 
for this week at least. The ground was 
just beginning to work nicely. The usual 
amount of small grain will be sown. A 
larger acreage of popcorn will be planted 
and a smaller amount of field corn. All 
cane fruit badly winter killed. Other 
fruit not far enough along to tell how it 
has fared. The usual amount of cattle 
and hogs on feed. A few less brood sows 
and about the usual numver of young 
pigs saved. Roads are getting so they 
ean be traveled ih fair shape; they have 
been the worst ever this winter.—C. A. P. 


MISSOURI 


Linn County, (n) Mo., March 29.—There 
is going to be a big acreage of peans put 
out here. Not any oats sewn, and rained 
all day yesterday, and all night, and is 
still cloudy. No wheat sown here last 
fall on account of chinch bugs. All feed 
is fed up and no grass in sight, Timothy 
hay selling from $15 to $18 a ton. Corn 
is selling from 75 to 85 cents a bushel, 
and it is very poor quality.—C. A. Chap- 
man. 

Nodaway County. (nw) Mo., April 10.— 
Oats are going in this week. Some sod 


ground plowed, but no old ground for 
corn. Cold and damp, but not much rain. 
Wheat looking fairly good. Peaches are 
killed, but think other fruit all right. 
Corn 75 cents, oats 60 cents, eggs 18 
cents. Hogs still below cost, around $7. 


Hay about $7.—W. F. Kennedy. 
vi Se 


ILLINOIS 
Shelby County, (c) Ill, April 11.—Oats 
Sowing will be about over this week. 


Larger acreage than last year. Consider- 
able loss among early pigs. Roughness 
getting scarce and grass away late, owing 
to cool weather. Wheat good, bad and 
indifferent and clover ditto. Most of 
wheat and clover badly hurt. Cool now, 


but will have plenty of hot air as the 
campaign warms up this fall—S. M. 
Harper, 


Champaign County, (e) Ii., Aprif 11.— 


We are having fine weather. Oat sow- 
ing about completed. Wheat did not 
come thru the winter in very good shape. 
Some will be plowed up and put to other 
crops. Clover hurt in most of the fields 
and most of it will be plowed up. Spring 
pig crop not very good. Some sows losing 
all of their pigs.—A. M. Gale. 





NEW SHOW CLASSIFICATION FOR 
BEEF CATTLE 


Purebred cattle breeders will be inter- 
ested in the revised show-ring classifica- 
tion for beef cattle which will apply at 
the principal fairs-and shows of 1924 and 
the spring of 1925. As outlined by the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
the new classification for that breed is 
as follows: 

Section 1—Bulls calved in or before 1920. 

Section 2—Bulls calved in 1921. 

Section 3—Bulls calved in 1922. 

Section 4—Bulls calved in 1923; (a) be- 
tween January 1 and June 30. 

Section 5—Bulls calved in 1923: 
tween July 1 and September 30. 

Section 6—Bulls calved in 1923; (c) be- 
tween October 1 and December 31. 

Section 7—Bulls calved in 1924, between 
January 1 and April 390. 

Section 8—Senior champion bull, 
tions 1, 2 and 3. 

Section 9—Junior champion bull, 
tions 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

Seetion 19—Grand champion bull, 
tions 8 and 9. 

Section 11—Group of three _ bulls, 
age, owned by exhibitor. 

Section 12—Group of two bulls, bred and 
owned by exhibitor, Sections 3 to 7. 

Section 13—(a) Cows calved in or be- 
fore 1921, with own calf by side, calved 
after October 1, 1923; (b) cows calved in 
or before 1921 (dry or not nursing). 

Section 14—Heifers calved in 1922. 

Section 15—Heifers calved in 1923; 
between January 1 and June 30. 

Section 16—Heifers calved in 1923 (b) 
between July 1 and September 30. 

Seetion 17—Heifers calved in 1923; 
Between October 1 and December 31. 

Section 18—Senior champion female, 
Sections 13(a), 13 (b) and 14. 

Section 19—Junior champion 
Sections 15, 16 and 17. 

Section 20—Grahd 
Sections 18 and 19. 

Section 21—Graded herd—one 
calved on or before September 30, 1922, 
one cow calved in or before 1921, one 
heifer calved in 1922, one heifer calved 
between January 1 and September 30, 
1923, one heifer calved between October 1 
and December 31, 1923, owned by ex- 
hibitor. 

Section 22—Yearling herd—one bull and 
two heifers calved between October 1, 
1922, and September 30. 1923. Bull owned 
and heifers bred and owned by exhibitor. 

Section 23—Pair of calves, one bull and 
one heifer, bred and owned by exhibitor, 
Sections 6. 7 and 17. 

Section 24—Get of sire. four head, any 
age, both sexes to be represented, owned 
by exhibitor. 

Note—Section to be added immediately 
following Section 17 for shows held be- 
tween November 1, 1924, and May 1, 1925, 
to read: Heifers calved in 1924 between 
January 1 and April 30. Same are eligible 
to calf place in graded herd and to Sec- 
tion 23, pair calves. 

Note—In the cow and calf section the 
judge shall consider the cow 75 per cent 
and the calf 25 per cent. In graded herd, 
either 13 (a) or 13 (b) cow is eligible. 


(c) be- 


Sec- 
Sec- 
Sec- 


any 


(a) 


(c) 


female, 


champion female, 


bull 


revised this year provides classes for bulls 
ecalved before August 1, 1921, bulls calved 
between August 1, 1921. and July 31, 1922, 
bulls calved between August 1, 1922, and 
July 31, 1923. bulls calved between August 
1, 1923, and March 31, 1924, and senior, 
junior and grand champion bull. The fe- 
male section includes classes for cows in 
milk calved prior to August 1, 1919, cows 
in milk calved between August 1, 1919, 
and July 31, 1921, and heifers calved be- 
tween August 1, 1921, and July 31, 1922, 
August 1 and December 31, 1922, January 
1 and July 31, 1923, and August 1, 1923, 
and March 31, 1924. Senior, junior and 
grand champion female prizes are of- 
fered. The herd prizes include sections 
for three cows in milk, two cows in milk, 
graded herd, junior herd, pair of calves, 
and get of sire. AH Milking Shorthorns 
shown must be from Record of Merit 
dams, or sired by bulls out of Record of 
Merit dams, or by bulls having two or 
more daughters in the Record of Merit. 

The Shorthorn Association will distri- 
bute approximately the same amount of 
money in fair appropriations this year as 
it gave in 1923. It is planned to make it 
possible for more county and _ district 
fairs to secure a part of the association 
money this year. 

At baby beef shows held anywhere in 
the United States, the Shorthorn Associa- 
tion will offer additional money on the 
basis of $4 for eactt Shorthorn calf shown, 
either purebred or sired by a registered 
Shorthorn bull, up to a total of $80. In 
addition to this, $15 will be paid for the 
champion, if a Shorthorn, shown in com- 
petition with other breeds. 

County fairs which offer at least $200 
on Shorthorns may draw $25 additional 
from the American Shorthorn Breeders’ 








Association as a special prize for the best 


The Milking Shorthorn classification as | 











three head of Shorthorns, the prize being 
conditioned that there are six groups 
shown and that the local fair association 
offer another $25 in second and third 
prizes. 

County and district fairs that have clas- 
sifications offering at least $500 on Short- 
horns can secure additional money from 

“the Shorthorn Association on the basis of 
$1 to each $4 offered by the fair up to 
$200. A fair with a $500 classification can 
draw up to $125. while a fair offering $800 
may secure $200 additional from the as- 
sociation, 

Fair superintendents and _ secretaries, 
county agents and club leaders, are urged 
to get in touch with the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, at 13 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill., and secure a 
copy of the standard appropriations which 
explain in detail how they may secure 
association help for the Shorthorn shows. 





Radio Program for Corn Belt 
Farmers— April 20-26 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 360—9:30 a. m., Chicago 
hog market; 9:45 a. m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 
market report. 

Cleveland, WJAX, 390—9:19 a. m., open- 
ing of Cleveland and Pittsburgh livestock 
markets; 2:25 p. m., Toledo clover seed 
and other prices. 

Chicago Livestock Markets, WAAF, 286 
—8:40 a. m.; 10:45 a. m.; 12:45 p. m. At 
12:45 advance estimates for ensuing day. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WDAP, 366— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
@. m7 22:81 a. m.3 12:01 p.. m.;. 12:81 p. 
m.; 1:01 p. m.; 1325 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:30 p. m. Wool report Thursday 
at 2:00 p. m., in connection with the clos- 
ing report on stock market. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS., 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8. 9, 10 and 11 in the morning and 
also at noon and 1 and 2 in the afternoon. 
Covers all the leading western markets, 
but with special attention to St. Louis. 

Omaha Livestock, WIAK, 278—7:45 a. 
m.; 9:10 a. m.; 10:20 a. m.; 12:00 noon; 
1:30 p. m. 

Omaha Grain, WAAW, 360—9:45 a. m.; 
10:45 a. m.; 11:45 a. m.; 12:45 p. m.; 1:15 
p. m.; 8:00 p. m. 





Pittsburgh, KDKA, 326—7:00 to 7:15 p. 
m. Largely eastern livestock and pro- 
duce markets, .but also a summary of 


Chicago market. This 1.000 watt station 
can be received very well by most Iowa 
farm receiving sets. 


Kansas City, Mo., WDAF, 411—6:00 to 
6:15 p. m. 
Kansas City, Mo., WHB, 411—Starting 


at 25 minutes after the hour and continu- 


ing for 5 to 15 minutes, 8:15 a. m.; 9:25 
a. m.; 10:25 a. m.; 11:25 a. m.; 12:26 p. 
m. and 1:25 p. m. 
Music and Amusement Programs 
Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 


gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 8:58 to 9:30; Wednesday, 
8:00 to 8:58. 10:00 to 2:00, midnight re- 
vue; Thursday, 8:20 to 9:15; Friday. 10:00 
to 2:00, midnight revue; Saturday, 8:00 to 
8:58; 10:15 to 1:30, late show. 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 8:00 
and 9:00 to 10:00 every night but Sunday 
and Monday; 6:00 to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8:00 to 
9:00, music; 10:00 to 11:00, orchestra; 
Wednesday, 8:00 to 9:00, vocal and violin; 
Thursday, 9:00 to 10:00. popular music by 
orchestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, orchestra 
from Rock Island; Saturday, 9:00 to 10:00, 
popular music by orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00 and oc- 
easionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb.. KFKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Thursday, 7:30 to 9:00; Saturday, 
7:30 to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, 
and occasionally vesper services from 4:00 
to 5:00; no daytime broadcasting. Im- 
portant university games are broadcast. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Monday, 
8:00, Prison Band; Wednesday. 8:20 to 
9:30, old-time music; Friday, 9:00, music. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:35 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 


musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening ex- 
cept Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:15 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every night but Wed- 
nesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every 
evening but Wednesday and Sunday; good 
music, largely classical. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7:30 to 
9:00. music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Music programs, 
starting at 8:30 on Monday, 8:00 on Tues- 
day; 6:30, 9:00 and 11:00 on Wednesday; 
8:00 on Friday, and 8:00 on Saturday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts on 


measures 





Wednesday and Saturday, 7:30 to 9:00: a 


noonday concerts each week-day, 12:30 to 
12:55. Ladies’ hour, 3:00 p. m., daily. 
Talks 

Ames, WOI, 360—Frequent short noon- 
day talks, starting at 12:45. Monday, 
Spraying; Tuesday, Highways; Wednes-. 
day, School Work; Thursday, Horses ang 
Spring Work; Saturday, Sanitation; Sun. 
day, Chapel, 11:00 to 12:00. 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday at 8:20 to 
8:58, program by American Farm Bureau, 
lesture on Farm Horse Situation; Wed. 
nesday, 9:00 to 9:30; Spanish lessons at 
6:00 to 6:39 on Wednesday and Friday; 
Friday, 8:20 to 8:45, Farm Bureau pro- 
gram. 

Davenport, WOC. 484—Educational lec. 
ture at 3:30 to 4:00 every afternoon and 
7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tuesday 
and Sunday. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—From 6:00 to 
7:00 every evening but Sunday. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—Monday, Tues. 
day, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday, 
7:00 to 8:00, talks for boys. 

Jefferson City, WOS, 441—Wednresday, 
8:00 to 8:20, Co-operative Marketing; Fri- 
day, 8:45, debate on World Court; 8:45 to 
9:00, Farm Fellowship. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Thursday, 8:00 to 
9:00, educational and religious. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—Sunday, religious 
services, starting at 9:00 a. m., 6:00 p. m. 
and 9:00 p. m.; Thursday, 6:00 to 6:30, Ev- 
ery Child’s Story Hour; Friday and Sat- 
urday, 6:00 to 6:30. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Wednesday, talks 
on Spraying Fruit and Water Supply, 
starting about 8:30. 





FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Foot and mouth disease, from which 
this country has been free since 1916, has 
just made its appearance in California, 
according to an announcement made by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The secretary of agriculture has 
declared a quarantine on the counties of 


Alameda, Contra Costa and Solano, and 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, in co- 
operation with the livestock sanitary au- 
thorities of California, is taking steps to 
prevent the spread of the disease and to 
stamp out the infection. 

The disease, which is one of the most 
universal maladies of cloven-footed ani- 
mals, was first found in a large herd of 
dairy cattle near Oakland, and is now 
known to be present on six premises 
within the quarantined area On these 
farms are some 600 head of cattle and 200 
head of hogs. How the infection gained 
entrance to the country has not yet been 
determined, but state and federal inspec- 
tors are making every effort to trace all 
movements of animals, the source of re- 
cent additions to the herds, shipments 
from these farms, the movements of new 
employes, and the source of purchased 
feed. Such precautions are being taken 
in order to watch for other possible out- 
breaks. 

Instructions have been sent by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to all persons 
whose duty it is to assist in preventing 
the spread of animal diseases and to 
farmers in the region where the outbreak 
has occurred. “It is the prime duty and 


privilege of livestock owners,’’ says one 
of these circular letters, ‘“‘to fully co- 


operate with state and federal officers in 
the quarantine and slaughter of affected 
and exposed animals, in the disinfection 
of infected premises, and in all other 
essential for checking the 
spread of the disease and accomplishing 
its eradication.”” On farms where infec- 
tion is found, no livestock can be moved, 
dogs are not allowed to run at large, and 
the farmer and his family are not to visit 
other farms. No farm products can: be 
moved from these farms. 

Altho foot and mouth disease is pri- 
marily a disease of cattl., other farm 
animals are susceptible in varying de- 
grees. It is not so malignant as some 
other diseases, but it causes great losses 
because of its extreme contagiousness, 
which make its spread rapid, and for this 
reason prompt and rigorous control mea- 
sures are necessary to protect the live- 
stock industry of the entire country. In 
most European countries it has gained 
such a foothold that it has probably be- 
come a permanent infection. Great Brit- 
ain has fought off many outbreaks and 
is now engaged in one of its hardest fights 
to protect its livestock from the scourge. 
The United States has suffered seven pre- 
vious outbreaks, and has succeeded in 
eradicating them before they have spread 
very widely. The worst outbreak was in 
1914, when it gained considerable head< 
way before being recognized, and a year 
and a half of strenuous effort was neces- 
sary to stamp it out. 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 
HAY AND FEED 
Gariead lots and less at lewest priees—Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Peari $t., S!QUX GITY, IOWA 
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nATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Apr. 29—Green County Semi-Annual Hol- 
stein Sale, Monroe, Wis. 
pr. 30—Rock County Semi-Annual Hol- 
stein Sale, Janesville, Wis. 

May 1—Lake Mills 
signment Sale; J. 
Mills, Wis., Secretary. 

May 6-7—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
gs H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 

Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
s. H. Bird, Mar., South Byron, Wis. 

POLLED HEREFORDS 


r,22—Northwestern iowa Polled Here- 


Con- 
Lake 


Semj-Annaul 
Everson, 


ford Breeders’ Assn., H. P. Tonsfeldt, 

Manager, Le Mars, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 

June 2—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 

s. Dak. 


SHORTHORNS 
ay 28—Brandt Bros., Garfiaville, 
sale at Elkader, Iowa. 


Iowa; 











ial Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changés tn or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must bave 
notice of such diseomtinuance or change reach us not 
jJater than Wednesday of the week presosias 
of issue tm order to be sure of same being mad 
above also applies to caver tiseghhnte vehuiring class- 
ification or special position. Ovr pageabegin to go 
to the clectrotypee on Wed jay mofning and no 
changes can be made after pe sre madeup. New 
advertisements, however, can yt be inserted i 
received as late as Monday morning ef the week 
igeue. 





LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 
E, H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
R. B. FRANCE, 2226 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


SHEKLETON & SON, LAWLER, HAVE 
HORSES FOR SALE 
Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, Iowa, have 
several good Percheron and Belgian 
mares and stallions for sale at present. 








Look up their ad in this issue and write 


to them at once.—Advertising Notice. 


Ww. A. HALE HAS SOME GOOD STAL- 
LIONS LEFT 

Those of our readers who are in need of 
good stallions should get in touch with 
Wy A. Hale, Anamosa, who has several 
for sale. He is a veteran among the 
horsemen and will treat you right. Get 
in touch with him at once.—Advertising 
Notice. 

T. Mc. HAYDEN’S SPOTTED POLAND 

CHINAS 


T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa, states 
that the Spotted Poland China boars and 
sows that he is now offering for sale are 
excellent stock, most of them being sired 
by English Extreme Type, first prize win- 
ner at the Iowa. state fair in 1922. He also 
says that this stock is priced right and 
that everyone will be satisfied. 
HOLBERT FARMS OFFERING EXCEP- 

TIONAL HORSES 

Holbert Farms, Greeley, Iowa, have an 
outstanding lot of Belgian and Percheron 
stallions and mares to sell at private 
treaty. They are good horsemen and have 
the best ‘the various breeds afford. If in- 
terested, call on this firm and buy some 
of their- good horses. Write to them for 
full particulars.—Advertising Notice. 


HEREFORD BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION SALE 


Polle@ Herefords of real merit are to 
be offered in the Le Mars, Iowa, sale, 
April 22, next Tuesday, by the Northwest 
Iowa Polled Hereford Breeders’ Assotia- 
tion—thirty bulls and twenty-five fe- 
males. H. P. Tonsfeldt, Le Mars, Iowa, 
is the secretary and one of the strong 
contributors. It is barely possible that 
better cattle of the breed will be offered 
during the season.—Advertising Notice. 


GREEN COUNTY, WISCONSIN, HOL- 
STEIN SALE APRIL 29 

The Green County Holstein sale will 
open up a very important chain of south- 
ern Wisconsin sales on April 29, at Mon- 
roe, Wis. A very select offering will be 
sold. consisting of twenty choice bulls of 
Serviceable age and forty-five females. 
Among the good offering of bulls will be 
Echo Ormsby Burke, whose four near 
dams averaged 30.49 pounds of butter. 
Other attractions are FEchovale Ormsby 
Piebe Pontiac and King Phroso Reka, El- 
mer Brooks Pontiac Abner, Wayside Sir 
Ollie Netherland and King Korndyke Jo- 
hanna Star. An extra good offering of 
bulls individually and backed up by real 
records. Twenty of the females are bred 
to good bulls up to thirty-seven pounds 
and in addition to these there wilt be sold 
twenty- five good young heifers. This is 
a well selected offering of choice individ- 
uals. The Rock County sale, April 36, 
will follow this sale. and on May 1st the 
Lake Mills sale will be held. Take in 
three sales at expense of one. Cols. Eells, 
Hogan & Gibbons will conduct the auc- 
tion.—Advertising Notice. 

ROCK COUNTY, ete HOL- 

STEIN SALE APRIL 

The Rock County Holstein ae will be 
held at Janesville, Wis., on April 30. This 
Sale will be the second sale in the south- 
ern Wisconsin sale circuit and will as 
usual contain some of the choicest stock 
that will be seen go thru a sale ring this 
Spring. The Rock County sales have al- 
Ways been a source of pride to the con- 
signors and have gained the reputation 
among Holstein fanciers from far and 
near. They wil} sell in this sale about 
ten head of bu of serviceable age and 
all are good ones. Two of them have 
thirty-pound dams from high record sires. 
They will self fifty females, rong 
thirty head due about sale time. In 
dition to these they will sell thirty-five 





grade cows with good county testing as- 
sociation records. Keep this sale in mind 
and remember it is in a circuit of three 
sales—Green County sale at Monroe, an 
excellent offerinig, on April 29, and Lake 
Mills sale on May 1. Attend all three 
sales at one expense.—Advertising Notice. 
LAKE MILLS HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ 
CONSIGNMENT SALE, MAY 14 


Wallaces’ Farmer wishes to call 
readers’ attention to the Holstein sale te 
be held at Lake Mills, on May 1. This 
sale is the last sale in. the southern Wis- 
consin sale Gircuit and will sell a dandy 
offering of Holstein cattle. They are sell- 
ing seventy-five head that have been per- 


sonally inspected and are all tuberlulin 
tested. They are selling a great lot of 
heifers, mostly bred to freshen in the 


fall. They will sell the grand champion 
cow at Dairy Cattle Congress in Waterloo, 
1923, a dandy thirty-pound cow. There is 
a 1,015-pound son of the famous Jefferson 
County Dutchland bull in the sale and a 
fourteen-months son of a thirty-pound 
daughter of 37th. This will be a good 
offering and right in every respect. At- 
tend this sale and the two sales before 
this one and get some good Wisconsin 
Holsteins.—Advertising Notice. 





CONGDON & BATTLES’ ANGUS SALE 


The first Angus cattle sale at Chicago, 
by Congdon & Battles, of Yakima, Wash., 
held «April 1, was encouraging consider- 
ing conditions at this time. As briefly 
reported. last week, some very good prices 
were received, the top being $900, for the 
American Royal grand champion female, 
Barbara C. B. 24, a McHenry Barbara, 
sired by Idolmere 4th. The buyer of this 
choicely bred show heifer, Mr. H. O. 
Harrison, of San Francisco, Calif.. was 
the buyer-of ten head of heifers im this 
sale, and has been a heavy buyeF reéent- 
ly of select Angus breeding stock, beth at 
public sale and private treaty. Among 
other purchases made by Mr. Harrison 
im the Congdon & Battles sale were Erica 
Cc. B. 6th, at $575; Black¢eap C. B. 15th, 
with heifer calf, and Blaékeap of Rose- 
mere 18th at $400 each; Blackecap C. B. 
16th, and heifer calf, at $325, and Meadow 
Lark C. B., at $310. J. R. Gant, of Min- 
eral Point, Wis., got four head. Other 
buyers included Jefferson Farms, Jeffer- 
son, Me.; Hartley Stock Farm, Page, N. 
D.; A. J. McCafferty, Miami, Ind.; H. LL 
Hartley, Duluth, Minn.; S. T. Yocum, Mc- 


Causland, Iowa; Mark E. Miller, Peru, 
Ind.; Jas. Curry, Marlette, Mich.; Burns 
Bros., Logan, Iowa; Hamilton Bros., Good 
Hope, I[ll.; Ray De Moss, Chesterton, 
Ind.; Frank Gauzert, Gardner, Ill, and 
E. W. Matterson, Morrison, Il. Auc- 
tioneers W. H. Cooper and N. G. Krasch- 
el oceupied the block. The average on 
25 females was $273, and the entire of- 


fering, comprisng 25 heifers and a dozen 
bulls, averaged $240 per head. 


IOWA SOY BEAN TESTS 


Soy bean variety tests were made in 
various parts of Iowa during 1923 by 135 
farmers, who.co-operated with the farm 
crops and soils division of the lowa State 
College. The tests were under the super- 
vision of F. G. Churchill. The beans were 
planted either with corn or alone, te de- 
termine the adaptiveness of the different 
varieties for local conditions. 

During the month of September, local 
Farm Bureaus held meetings at 42 of the 
demonstrations. These demonstrations 
enabled the farmers to study the differ- 
ent varieties for themselves and really 
see the great variation in® the ‘growth of 
the different varieties. 

The following varieties were included 
in the tests: Ito San, Manchu, Black Eye- 
brow, Medium Green, Midwest, Peking, 
Columbia, Virginia, Wilson and Morse. 

Results indicated that as an early va- 
riety for seed or hogging-down, the Ito 
San would give fair results. As a general 
all-around bean for seed, hogging down, 
and in northern Iowa for s:tage, the Man- 
chu or Black Eyebrow would be a good 
variety, the preference being given to the 
Manchu, as it is a yellow bean. 

Good varieties for silage and hay pur- 
poses would be the Peking and Midwest, 
the Peking being preferred providing the 
seed can be secured at a reasonable price. 
Larger and later varieties which might 
be used for hay purposes would be the 
Columbia and Wilson, 


= A? 
Seed Corn—Reid’s Yeliow Dent 
Northern grown, about 97% germination, shelled 
only, $3.50 per bushel. Mail orders carefully handled. 
Iowa Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

















SHORTHORNS. 








Held Brathore 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months, 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
gre the get of our grand champion Royal 
Butterfly. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 
Jesse Binford & Sons 


Marshalitown, lowa 
Pioneer Shorthern Breeders of MarshaliGo. 


Steck ef both sexes for sale at moderate prices. 
Call or write. 


MESCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College Live Stock 


FOR SALE 
Clydesdale ys three Be old, by Criterion 
, by Jalap. 


Percheron stallion, Shropshir . 
and Hampshire teed pion Shorthorn and Angu 


Animal Husbandry FARM 
fowa State College, Ames, lowa 





























|| 200 Head of Regi 


AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
During Southern Wisconsin Sales Circuit 
Tuesday, April 29th, Wednesday. 


Green Ce. Holstein (Rock County Relstein Lake Mills Holstein 


Semi-Annual Sale at 


| RANE, Wis. Apel 38 Lake Mills, Wis., May Ist 





Serni-Arnual 
Geasignment Sale 


fe new stock pavilion 
at Pairgrounds 


Tu lin 





Hite. 


29th 3A age-—2 with 20 pound 
ioarte, Wis., April Hieh record sires. 
grade cows with good eounty | 
ee Write for catalog’ 
to 


TPubereutin tested. 4 head 
females, 2% males, Write for 
catalog to 


retest. 
Fatmer Bepresentative. 





tested. 50 
ales—30 are due about ants 
10 bulls of serviceable 


John We. Keating, Menrée, Wis. Jehn L. Fisher, Janesville, Wis., er 
Secretary | Joba W. Jones, Wilton Junction, Wis. 


This outstanding tom of registered Holstein cattle very carefully selected. 
We attend a ® cordial ip ee gottect ell to come and get acquainted. Seld sabject to 60 day 
Our w ke you from one sale to t 

rité each Secretary for catalog. 


istered Holsteins 


April 30th and Thursday, May 1st 


Breeders’ Seimi-Annual Sale 


75 head personally inspected 

—Tubereulin tested. Great 
lot of heifers bred. Grand 
ms—| chempion_cow Dairy Cattie 

3%} Congress Waterloo 19238. 1,033 
ib. son of Je rson Co. Dutech- 
land bull. Ome 30 Ib cow, 4 
month son of tb. dr. of 37. 
For catalog. write 


F. f. Everson, Lake Mills, Wis. 


the other. Ray B. France, Wallaces’ 


657° 


























seorten POLARD-UM INAS. 


oe otfed Polands 
be scee pes Targe Gadabi fer bervice veiling at 


wi. Alesbnder. HReéh Weil City. lowa 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Pew fall boars offered from 6#@ 6% lowa’s best 
Spotted herds. Leading biood lines. 
HIKAM CLOUSS, Clare, lewa 
Farm between Barnum and Clure. 


Titanic Revelation 


And ROYAL VICTOR bead my herd. 
Stock for sale at all times. 


Nevada, fowa 

















BB. PF. CLARK, 
t] We are now offering fall 
Crawford $ Spots boars and gilts, well grown 
from which may be selected a boar and two gilts, no 
reiation. The trio priced at $55. These pigs are — 
individuals tm every way and prices‘wi!l also be m 
on ome of either scx. DB. V. CRAWFORD a 
SONS, Karlham, lowa. 


POLAND. CHINAS 


Hancherdale Poland Chinas 


Fall boar pigs ready te ship. Alsoa real 

yearling herd ; is out of top sow and 

top litter Ce ys A REAL BARGAIN. 
te 


for particulars. 
gm. P. RASCHER, 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For information om this 
Polaad Cd‘aa herd this _— address 
JOHNSON BROS., ESLIE, IOWA 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Few Choice Fall Bears; Few Bred Sows 
to farrow iate, Priced’ si For sale by 
T. M. RAYWDEN, lewa 


TAMWORTHS 


RAISE TAMWORTH'S—IT PAYS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


SNYDER 4 SNYDER, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Bose Hifl Farm -TAMWORTHS 


Home of the champion Rose Hill Anchor 25277 























MOnSES 


Percheron and E Teigiage 


For Sale 
Our.barns are fall of Percherons and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares. Among them are several herd 
headers weighing up to 2.300 pounds 


Frank P. Shekleton & Son, 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


with weight, eize, quality, and best of breeding, for 
sale. If anyone is in the market, or if a good stallion 
is needed in your neighborhood, we would appreciate 
your correspondence. Write now. Prices reason- 
able. K. &L. Humbert & Son, Corning, In. 


IRVINEDALE BELGIANS 


Best Belgian stallions I ever offered at uaheard of 
Prices, $300 tu @80u. Come anu you will 
CHAS. IKLVINE, Ankeney, lowa 


Belgians and Percherons 


55 stafilions coming 3 to 6 years old, weights 1900 to 

5 ibs. Few good breeding aged studs. 65 maree 
and fillies. All for sale at reasonable prices. 
HOLBERT F AKMS, Greeley, Iowa 





Lawler, lowa 














PEDIGREED 


BELGIAN STALLIONS—For Sale 


We have severa! big outstanding big-boned Belgian 
stallions for sale at repr prices. Ages _—_ two 
to five years.§ HAZAR STOUT Ce., 
David, Mitchell € wont - Fowa. 


JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
moth breed. 3 to6 yrs. old right ready 
for the breeding season. Big herd to 
pick from, not high im price. 

FRED CHANDLER, R7, Chariton, lowa 














ABERDEEN -.ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS 


Bulls for breeders and farm ers—all of best type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near tewn, 17 miles 
east of Des Moines, on Interurban and Rock Isiand 
Rys. H.P.\ H.P. Wilkinson. Mitchellville, Ia. 


ANGUS BULLS 


One 4-year-old bull Blackbird. Also young balls, 
cows and heffers. A few Chester White sows 
bred to Western a 3d, offered for sale 
A. BD. WILSON WELDON, IOWA 


AUCEIOR' EERS 

















weeraraaed 





A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, lowa 


KB. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TANW ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
grow the y bundred. 
None better. Circular of win- 
"a P @ ners ready. Farmers prices. 
J. M. Deweal, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Iifnois. 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


— by the undefeated grand champion fowa 
op Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 

one th of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 

D. M. Overholt, K. 9, lowa City, lowa. 


DUROC SEuUSEFS. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROG FARMS 


Fall boars ready to sip Our herd of breeding 

matrons and boars ie exeéliéd by tome We invite 

lospection. Farm een Kirgn thd Odéboit. 
KIGON, [OWA 


B. A. SAMUELSOR & SON, 
HOLSTEINS. 


Morningside Holstoins 
Few chotce balis, or. 1 to 9 meaths. Sire, Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontise ion of the 94.57 Ib. Petje 
Mapiecrest Pentiae. ‘cows will cov pare with 
the very best. ddrese 
Ed. Henstnk, (Sfoux Co.) Hospers, lowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of allages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for calf elup. us what you want. We 
Spe some great bargains. 

BARGROVE & AKNOLD, 


PEDIGREED 


HOLSTEIN YEARLING BULLS 


We have for sate several fine bulls ready fer service. 
Attrac' prices on application. Address 
HAZARD 4 STOUT COMPAR Y 

Mitchell County, 


F YOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
er Guernsey dairy calves, write a a a 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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Norwalk, Ea. 








Make $100 a day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


You can if you kuow what to say and how to 
say it. Four weeks term opens December 3iet 
Another term February isth at Los Angeles. 


SCHOOL 


(18 years largest tu the worid) 
818 Wainoat St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 














BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learm athome. Al! graduates sre succesful. 

Want to sel} your Farm? Write us for expert 

mo service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
uetioncers Sehoo!l of Expert 

310 Whitaker Bldg. Davenpert, lowa. 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 


Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


of Spotted Poland China Hogs. Stock for eale at 
all times. WELLIAMSBURG, IOWA 


At World’s Original and 
Learn Aactioneering Greatest School. Become 
independent with no capital invested. 


Write today 
fore free catalog coming term. Jones National 


Schoot of Auctioneering, 74 N. Sacra. 
mento Bivd., Chicago, All. The School of 
@accessful Graduates—Carey M. Jones. president. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioncer, 


Blanchard jowa 
AUCTFIOXEER 


W.G. KRASCHEL £227: een 


H. L. HULL, Au etieneer 


420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg., Des Moines, lewa 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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a. Gee? 


from the Spring overhauling 
How to keep that “young” 


feeling in your engines 
No wonder your automobile, motor-truck, 


and tractor feel “‘young”’ again after a spring 
overhauling. 


Containers for your Home Garage 


While Mobiloil is sold by the quart from bulk 
and in one-gallon cans, the larger size con- 
tainers are the most popular among farmers. 
You can obtain Mobiloil in 5-gallon cans 
and in 15-, 30- and 55-gallon steel drums, 
which are equipped with convenient leak- 
proof faucets. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil is the most widgly used 
of all oils. You will easily find at least one 
nearby garage or supply store where you can 
obtain it. In buying, be sure to secure the 
grade or grades specifically recommended for 
your own automotive equipment. ~In case 
your car, motor truck, or tractor is not spe- 
cified on the partial Chart shown here, the 
dealer can easily tell you the correct grade by 
consulting the Complete Chart of Recom- 
mendations which he hangs on his wall. 


Carbon is out. Valves are ground. Spark 
plugs, wiring, hose connection, fan belt, all 
: have been inspected. Nuts are tightened. The 
chassis has been freshly lubricated from front 
to rear spring shackles. 


And instead of groans and squeaks you have 
quiet. Instead of that ‘“‘tired feeling’? you 
have power. 


Now for the busy season 


After the spring overhauling, the question 
arises “‘How long can I keep that welcome 
feeling of full power?”” You won’t have any 
too much time from now on for engine repairs. 
Naturally you will want to avoid them. 


On the farm, Gargoyle Mobiloil has become 
the most popular high-grade oil through its 
ability to keep farm automobiles and tractors 
at full working efficiency. Gargoyle Mobiloil 
costs a great deal less by the year, in spite of 
the fact that the price is a few 
cents higher by the gallon. That 
is why farmers who have a keen 
eye for economy are so enthusi- 
astic over Mobiloil. 


Tractor Lubrication 


The correct engine lubricant for the Fordson 
Tractor is Gargoyle Mobiloil ““BB” in sum- 
' mer and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
in winter. The correct oil for 
all other tractors is specified in 
our Chart. Ask for it at your 
dealer’s. 


Mobiloil 


Make the Chart your guide. 





Domestic Branches: 

New York(Main Office) Indianapolis Buffalo Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louie Oklahoma 

—-, ia Minneapolis Boston Dés Moines New Haven Kansas City,Mo. Portland, me? 
Milwaukee Detroit Rochester Peoria Dallas Springfield, Mass. 



























Chart of 


Recommen 


brévinted Edition) 
7. correct ap of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 


engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified.in the Chart below.. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil **B”* 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil *“*E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation should 
be followed during the en ye Period when freezing 


temperatures b 
Thi Chaff Re 






tions is compiled by the 
Board of Automotive 


” ae advice on 





























c 
¢.JAre.|Arc.|/ 





A|A 
pA |Are.| A |Arc 
lar. |Are-tArc Arc. 


Arc} A jArc.) A jArc 

,. Arc jAre.jAre.|Arc. 

A | A A 

Cate. . f0200% c.? Arc.jArc.JArc.|Arc.JAre lArc Arc.'Arc, 

Chalmgp AAJ... ..... A AITAJAILA[A|\ATA:A 

Chan@Ov ar. ... 26... A Ax Arc.|Arc.JArc Are JArejArc. 
Checker isd A/A|A/A | 


Chevrol lod. FB & T a a A jArc.} A !Arc) A [Are 
x ngs - +,» -fAre.|Are Are. Arc | ‘e ° 
490) | | Arc.Are JArc.|Arc.jAre jArc 

aad hi Other ModelstArc.|Arc JArc.|Arc {Arc 'Arc.JArc.jAreJAre |Arc. 
Cleveland. . ‘ 2 jArc| A |Arc A jArc.| A jArc.] A jArc. 
oe AJA;TA/A[A/LAITA/A]A/A 
Col’bia (Dee ) (Cont Eng Are jArc Are jArc JAre.'Arc JArc./Are JAre !Arc. 
All Other Models} } A jAre.| A 'Arc ies 
Cunsingha MM. cseccreses Arc lave Arc.|Arc.JArc;|Are.JAre.jArc] Aj A 



























Raden sa Vas eyeag Are .jArc JAre./Arc JArc./Arc jArc./Are jAre {Arc. 
Dodge Brothers. ...... A |Arc| A [Arc JArc.JArc JArc.jArc JAre./Arc. 
Dorris (6 cyl.) AlATA} A ATA;AJA]A 
~ All bther Models A |Arc| A jArc.] A iArc.| A jArc) A }Arc, 
t r A }jArc.] A jArc] A JAre. 
Duesenberg ; A jArc.} A jAre}....}.... 
Elcar (€cyi.).. A |Arc} A jArcy A jArc 
aoe | ¢ JArc.iAre JAre.|Arc.JArc./Arc 
Federal (ied 3 ATAJTAJ|ATAIAL..... oP 
i Other Model Are jAsc JAreaArcJArc.jArc.jArc.jAre JAre.! jArc. 
Flint Are.jArc.JArc,jArc lal Pigs 
ard E;/E|/E|E/E|EVE|E ele 
Four Wheel Drive (FWD) A A\ALA;AJAIATA 
Frank B/ BB| BB| BB; BB| BB} A! ATA A 
Gardner A A} A] A /Arc.| A |Are| A |Are 
Garford (144-1! A iArc.} A !Are| A [Arc A {Are} A [Arc. 
* fil Other Mel AAJA }ATALATAILATATA 
G M C. (Cont. Eng } | | Arc.\Are JArc./Are. 
All Other Ml de B/A/BiAIB/A/B/A}...j.... 
Graham Brothers A lArcd A |Arc JAre.\Arc JArc.'AreJArc.jAre. 
Gray A +» JAre AreJArc.jAre jAre.!Arc 4 4 . 
Hanson Six seeeeee Are [Are JAre.!Are JArc.jAre.JArc.jArc.JAre.|Arc. 
Haynes id yl) epaas --| A jAre] A Are} A jArc.| A jArc} A Arc. 
12 cyl.) ...... <, | | A|AJAIA 
H.C.S A|ATA/AJAIA 
Hudson Super Six. ..... Arc.JArc.JArc.jAre JArc.jArc. 
Hupmobile ggnenne? A jArc |} A |Arce} A /Arc. 
International......... A Arc} A jArc| A Arc. 
—_ etieededess A \Are | : ‘ 
NOM as eas puevadeusd Are.jAre JArc.jAre.JArc.jArc. 
Kelly “Springfield... o> Ald ; Al! A 
RR ER FE A Arc} A |Arcd A lArc. 
Kline 5... VOececcscass \Arc JArc Are jArc.\Arc.jAre jArc. 
Lafayette. ... A jArc} A AL ALATA; AJTA;SA 
Lexingtén (Cont. Eng). } Arc Are {Are lare. 
, All Other Modelsj\Arc.jArc] A | ALAIAJAIAL..4 
Liberty Are.|Are fArc.jAre JAre jAre jAre.j|Arc jJArc.'Are 
Lincoln A|AJ]AILA|A, AL AL... 
Locomobile ...[ A fAre] A [Are] A lAre.| A |Arcd A [Are 
Maccar (1% ton 12) > . JAre.|Arc.jAre.jArc.JArejAre JArc.'Arc. 
(2 ton) AA | A 1Arce.jArc jArc./Are }. . ‘ ass 
(3 ton H2). Arc.jArc JAre ‘Arc | = 
(4,24 dna | |... “JAre.|Are JAre |Arc. 
(4 ton }... JAreJAre j Ke oe 
serie 1% A|AJAIA A AJALA 
Mack... A IAre| A |Arc.} A jAre lArc.) A |Arc. 
Marmon. A|ALA|AJALA a] A|A|A 
Mason oe A|AJAIA ore oy peat 
Maxw ell os A jAre} A jArc A late [Are \Are Are Are. 
(Com’l).. | J Are.|Are.JAre.|Arc.JAre.|Arc. 
icFortan A}ALA/|A]TA/ATA] A jArc. 
Laughlin Buick (Can. A jArc.} A jArc Arc.JArc Arc./Are JAre.|Arc, 
A/AJLA\AJAIATAITAILAIA 
(Com’t) (Quad.) } A}AJA]ATATA 
(Com’l) 1 &2toni| A lArc.| A jAre| A |Arc} A [Arc] A jAre. 


+ 
4 
> 
4 
a 


All Orher ModelsjAre .|Arc JAre.|Arc Arc jArc.| A jArc/ 


National{ (Ind )(Mod ah A jArc 









































(Mod Arc.\Arc | Le eee Sy 

. Alj Other Model ATATAITATAIAILTAIAIAIA 

Oakland * A|ATA] A};AILAILAITAIA 

Oidsmobile (4 cyt.) : | A jArc} A jAre.} A jArc.t A jArc. 

(Mod. 30) A jArc | } oP Pen er yo 

. Ali Other Models | AiAITA/ATAIATATA- 

Overland : A |Arc] A jArc] A ‘Arc.| A JjAre.] A jAre. 

Pac kard Eight.......... A jArc] A |Arc | or 

AllOther Model A| A}LA/|A!SA;}AJAJSAJAIA 

Paige — Eng.) Arc.\Are JArc.jArc 3; Arc .JAre fa be a 
a ALA AJA 

‘ All Other Modeld 3 - A jArc.| A jArc.| A jAre, 

Peerless (8 cyl.) -J/AjAc} A;ATALALAILATAILA 

Pennant Taxi-Cab.... ALA | et PP aE Fee ee 

Pierce — (2 ton A|AJA|ATA]A]A]A dArc jar. 

All Other Models AITALALATAIALAJIAIAIA 

Le ee ae ALAILAILATA/ATA]ATAILA 

Premier Taxi-Cab...... RTA A}A Wey eS ee Fy 

ee, ee AITAIA } A bas Mies ee rk SOEs 

R&V Koight....-.-..) RB) A] BB) A |B) AT B) A} B K 

dive mas A Arc} A |Arc.} A jArc.| A jArc.) A jArc. 

Republi ic (34 ton).:.... | A jArc.] A jArcd A jAreJ....].... 

3 (1% ton).. A| A |Are (Are Are.|Arc.jArc.jArc jAre.jAre, 

Q% ton Mod | AIA Pe See Pei. Poe pee 

All Other Model Arc .jAre.JAge.|Arc JAre.|Are JAre.jArc JArcjArc. 

Rickenbacker Arc jAre JAre.jAse}. ...)..- foe shone 

Rolls Royce. . . | A;A;A|B/A]BIAT..1... 

Star \ Arc.|Are Ae OF Bert See 

Stearns Kaight. AI B;A;|B/A}TB;A}] BIA 

Stephens Six eR FS mS i ;ALA}/AJTAILAJLA!A 

Stewa rt (N. if (34 es ton). ' A} AJA AA JArcd A /Are. 

AILAJTA!LAJTATATALA [re.iAre. 

(Mod Ox 10%) AJATA/A|[AJALA/ATAILA 

All Other Modeis) A | A | A | A JArc.jAre jArc.'ArcjArc.jArc. 

Studebaker ost A jArc} A jArc) A jAre] A jArc] A jArc. 

Stutz (4 s) . AjA 2 i A } ALA\|AILAIA 

(6 cyl). F Aj AJA jAre ‘ , | ee ae Oe 

Velie (Cont Eng) ‘ JAre.jArcJAre.|Arc.JArc.jAre.JAre jAre, 

All Other fodetd A jAre| A jArc| A jAre] A jAre} A jArc. 

Westcott ( (Mod D-48)..., A jAre A A Arc.\Arc.].,.. of- see 

&) A\A ‘ » odors ols Se diese iene 

Other Models}Arc 'Arc JAre.|Arc |Arc.jArc.JArc.|Are JAre.|Are. 

White (Med 15 & 20). . .jAre./Arc 94 jAre Arc.|Arc JArc.jAre.jAre.jArc. 

li Other —— A|A AL;ATAIJAITAIJIA 

Willys Kaghe ed B |Are| B BA AILB/AI/IB/IAJBIA 

Lt ee WArc..|Arc.JArc jAre JArc.jArc.JArc ‘Arc.JArc./Arc, 

Yellow Cab... ... .JAre.|Arc JArc.JArc jArc.|Arc JArc. pce. oA 

Transmission and Differential: 


For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C;' » 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 
Chart available at all dealers. 





























VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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